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*,. j JuiZ>_ liJUi , It oj^c-j oL>-\._jH j5 (j Oy»y&„ UJLj OJJA <iy*- 



Ijiu-j jj ^ Jul oVSC— wJl ^i^^^ai' c^i' c^'^ o_ii jrl^^-^Jl ^'y V*1 



- NY* - 



♦ *UyJ\ tf^ g/jjv «f^ iS>j\ ^ ^ ^ 

: J^j^ J3t>V»J ^U>i-Jl a$«Jl J 4JLJU1 

^bl Ijft g IXU ^bVl ^ i;UiJ| i.^11 ^. _^J 

f — *^ ^.j** 11 U>^ UlU U^a I4J ^j^i ikUl c-'lTj ^ J\ 
<^_j iSsiX J^" J ^1, ^jytj U» ^ ^ _^ , ^) ^y ij; 

o^ o>-k. £-^ JfUH .Ujj Jl , <,jl]\, , ^yJl UUaiV\ 

<!U o>~-l ♦ JJUJV »Uj^ il^ii, JyU ili^, ^MiU aU* \» 
±~>hj J\J V «yH <f\jj\ <3 3 p\ &j l^o J1yl\ U* "jc <XU\. 

oA^ #1^ o*-^j ^ ioV^ u©Y f lc ^ ajIT jj\Jj U^\ 

♦ it- J^^U jy>Ji jT i^u^Vj ifyju ^bVi (\) 

♦ *^yi ^bv\ (y) 

♦ jJ\ ^^ 0^- j£ ^ j$\ iJuji yu ^bVi (r) 

jl J! ^ ^_ ^^ ih^jj L^iXu j^-j iTjyll ^\jV\ (1) 

♦ ^yif 

'■4-*yi vULJl o*l» -W j aJjjO] l^AX. Wj ijwVl ^b^l (0) 
i-,-LiJ|. obVl .^Jj, <Lici ^L0\ JTUJl j* ,juJ dlU. 1j^ 



WW *& J J^*i A> ^ «^- > - ^k ^^-^ ^ ^^* ^^* J^ ^^-j 

c^--^* a\jV ^"Jl' <**\ J\- *Jjb y^Juis -^ • ;U^l 0>k IgA?*--^ L^> y 

l^^JJj'j Ujb Joti'j olA — \i\ tl-^ <Axw*> Jj*^ J U- 1 ^ ^J L^i-Ja^' Uib 

jLa'i^ dJLliij Uj ki- s^LiJl U<J J&* jjj b^t ^LjYl ^:^' 

l^JLt ^-a ^1 *u .jry»V\ ^J?\jV\ j^yi' (J I y^" oVL jlx^ L\& u 11^ 

^^.jji (>^ oi'U^ *aa ^^ ♦ i^io^ jUiij W*^.i na&a oy^ 

JL^jJ^ J <UjV:> 0~^J fUaaYl J.> j*S Sii JZ 7^ ^J * Wi J*j-^\- 

**\jj\j iJ ^ ^^ t^^ l£>^ J/^' ci^ t>^ c£^ J>^ ^^' 
^Uil ^y_Il ^jj ^\jj]\ ^J) jl U^ ilj^r ^;lT VV crM 






° •• r 
;U cx"^j,j, f.-u^ i*X>J\ 



\^Y ^ (3 ^bV\ ci><i>- a>^~j' jy 






- *^> a 



;jd 



. : : : . ♦ X*J& ^bV\ (y) 

: Jl Ujjj, ^ii^-j i^Vl ,_y>bVl (t) 
'n^bi c~i _ <y%y l^U^t x.^ vlkH, iJ,_yU ^IjVl (i) 



JJUi j^ ^1 ^bVl iS ^ 3 iuyjl ^yJL| ^ 



VI ( y > 






i — ^:aJu 



)\ J* <Vl 









— CS* 



\* U5 



- \vr 






r 



vjY^oj^ya ^.^^. ^^ ^.-a*^ 



\*jVV\j?At & ^ v 



^ ^Lf ^i)\ (\©*) <y p\ ^ U>> j^ (V) <y J$\ o~k 

J cJ\ L*Las-V\ ui ♦ Ux]\ j^i ^iji *>-u* ^* J^w u ^ 



♦ & 



tV y.>A i^vJi) ^ ^y 



\\«Y- j 



ojWojAAA 

AMjHY 






<_j yr 



jiyj g^'-Jr* >->Ji J »y»j J'^' J sH^ 1 tii ^ J * (N) 



- \Yi - 



\\j\Mj\r* 


^UaJl* <J*jju ^^1 


\XjV\AjAA\ 


<*jA)L <j-j_^. < lj ^\ 


t>\jr*\j\r\ 


<*S«* \jy>\ 


AYjoAXjA^A 


£j ^,l\ 



^y^j}\ £b_;Yt l^s J ^^_>a. z^j -&■ j J<A *j\ ij^- . 

• J U <yj < J/¥l o>dl oLSOdl* oOy u m lXld\ ^ -^v\ 

^b^\ ^y^!t i^L* jl \X» j** 3 ♦ (\ ^j j jA;r j±\y N ^ dY 

<-5*^) ^Vl £jJl i^j. ; ; ^Vl ^IjVl £}y jc ^L>| jfy 

^ — «*V\ UJi -uj», jl /^C, iil. ^f) JuJ\ j ^;V , (ii^V 
:l^M ^L^l J\ iiUVl !-U f ^jVt, J^wcH -f will jfLiU 

O^vi- oW-^l <lwJ) oi * o-9w C^j-Xfj <- <J ^aJt, *****>- O^* 

b->^ *j^ oi>u iil*. ji /^ jruH .ujjj j_u\ ^ ji r vi 

ijVt /^ %» jd*U\ ji^i 1 ! ^>. ^jj^ ^V\ l^L^.j. V^J>Ui— U 
i^l \4JU- j oUJl 4 J ^bl jl ♦ SjUH .^ j s^l oLvli\ 



- \Y« - 



_^ >H l^\ SJ^Vjll. (ilj^Vl <i.^k» <£j>* V. Jy-^ J- C J ^j-* 

^*jjd\ s\y*»*b ^ j^-^ j^b^ r*-J t^M^M ^j-^t j^j>- J^ 



■ r ^3i .Uaftli <^)jj **jUli ii^*W ^bV\ •-** ^ jy ^' ^^ ^b 
^ jl>uVl jJifr ■■ i_^>- c*.i. W-J^ ^jy-d.^ jlj (j-^ ^1 ^bV i-i^*/ 

x* .■„ Ji, ♦ /^^ .ic i-V\ -~^V A:.Jv"j ^*£>-J» JHJ 



ijl^ ^ >i-i ♦ ^^ j* >^ ^-^ l e-?y\j ^/^ o*j 

J1 _*h J i-pljjH oJIl J^^ cA*^- tf ^ j s^*:~* JUr \ ^l 
^UiJl j\Tj ^-M W^j-**. J^~~ ' ^** SAfils iJL* j_j\r ji jj-u 

t^'u ^Jai" oJj_Jij>- iJi'l C^C- ^ ^-^^*.'. ^-^b c/"bj-'- ^">^ ^ j> ; ' 15 
^ ; V j ^ 5 LU5 AjU U J \ iiL y 1 UO^ A^ \j *)\ \*3j\*+J r 'lLo \ \ * J. bV^.J I 



^^^ 



^ " \ 






Of) l*»"b-L-» <_— >- \s-\jy\ o 'ux.il 1 *, Jy 



\^©A 



^bVU^LJ. ^^^jTj ^j-^oLfti! ^jJU^by^ 



/>♦-* /A'1j> YjUVW \**-t ^. u 

AA /Y \ojA6ojoyt \**j**.„\+.* ^ u 



/N • * Y-\ ♦ * Yf jVYVjY^Y r l—J.\ ^^^JLi 



£j*>--* jaJL"j oj^i^aJi O.W oytl -as Lw'jj (\ ♦♦__£) jo U l^rU-L-^ 
U/jj (\»«*_\*«) jo U ^J^" i^VL. jls <k-yil oLvUv ^.^ 






J^^ l^U-^ jjx jji :> U. ^iJi j A-bjJ^ oLftil i^LJL f uH 

- \VY - 



bs\U a ; a>c^ (Jy-aJ\ ii>4>- J ^.^-^r ^-^ <^-^l \ -^jl l>-^M 
'*i\ *\jj rk\ ,ic J~^ J^V W^b - \ JLI ..kj i*bjH 



J r-aJl J 



V) 4h~*0 J 



od! 



LI ^.jy i)W. ^ • j 



-v-JlL* <_j 



jy__z« j W^tj *-^b w^jVlj ^~uai 5JLU ^ — >U ^yj 



J\ju*Yi j^»- ^V i^fcYl ^jUj\ oU^'l ^y <" ^-^ MjJV 

♦ ^jcUW-J* «-5^_r^ oL>*» ,j.-lr <>JL=> <_s_»y* ^> <j~~ M - 
*J& ,yL» ja\ \1»_j i J»\Jiu>_j}\ *\iLH ojL^ y> y>-l ja* i)L> 



u_* 



<r" 



r pL, j\CJ\ jjtf ^ J^ jy/ : . ^i j^^'i ^^ y ♦ U-it 



b o^i.^ ^^ L?>^ (3 c b* r ^ A ".i ^'^b^ (j 



oU 



y 



jbw T 



♦ a\jLJs\ (.J.9 



U 



^ L>"^ U^ <-> 



j\ i;, jjl^; aj'vs U=J»b ^by 1 ^ ^^ — -^^ ^ ci-^-i 
;jc»i\ ;yiH J^ J i^l-Jl *a* ^ Jb-*-^ ^ 



- ^YA - 



i^^Lw. jaI" ^J) cA&U ^i* ^.jy Vl UJ jj* J <i&j i*bjl 

<Jh->^ t&h c^» _ (yyo* ♦♦->♦♦♦) W^ a u;>> (t> (^j\Y\ ->••♦) 

♦ LJj.> NAN->*»»j*» 4 iiJLU Jib«J\ <U-L~» vl-XT J,Vjj>=j j jut Uj UIl, ^. 
JjA^U jt 9 (UjU^-l ^V ^1) 4*b>' ^UH oliJd! l^j* r ■ ^ 

/♦ji (<-*&- iiJU) ifyuJLl ^bV\ 

y.\jt ^J>h ,y>u 

/YY .yM Uy, ^b* 

/Y\ ^J ^U 

/dd is^ <L>*^ ^b* 

/w £j *3*& 

y~\'l *y!1 /^3j ;_^Y\ ^^V JL^Vt o>»" Jlr JV^J^ J Uby ! V 



• WY • JeuktJl 

• oibje. jl^-*- 1 ' « J'j^^ 1 J <j ^>Ji Jb^b o'j^Ji .js-^b' » (Y) 



- \Y<\ - 



♦ itbJJ tyd\ oL&U U^ ^ J<\ b>« (4»j^\ ijj*Vl ^bV!) 

U\- A^-\j J\ oUU-jJti jV ^J.-^. <^~ ; ^A*j £j\y* fj**^ W ■ i^ 4^-^ ^v£ 

^Xu ^bjj\ JL^Yl j ^UcMj ^t)\ *U* jtf iJjjJl ijbli cJa^l- 
j^u>j up £y& «jV la*_j ^l^sVl Jto <x1jjH Ov.ll I jyj 1 U^ct Jl>Jl' 



(c) py jx! 4>-bii iy_j\ o^jj 



^^r 



£j ♦*♦.;♦♦♦ (v-^0 ^.j^^ ^bjH 

_: ^t U J^'j (^yl) IJ\ 3J ^\ ^\jj\ 

a j ♦ ♦ ♦ j ♦ ♦ ♦ ^:.>--"^ ol—t jj jU 



^"'* -lz 



-^^~ 



A* ♦ j ♦ ♦ ♦ <I£^ ^ ! ' 

/y* ^Cy-Vl <S-\j^\ Ju-s?lr»ai!- *^ U^X-j ^j^>th ,V CJL^.^ 






^ < \"• < ^J>^. JJ- C -^ : l « <^r-l JljF-ij Ufb*^' cT^b'i ), (\) 



- \A* - 



oLx_u1 .> *jSj\ a^Lu\ ,a» J. j ASy^LJti\ 0.-U- jlJ J 1^1 



— ^ ^ ^' V»^ V^ ! 



-wj tiK*H j t^^J 1 ->i-«^Vl Ud iw-L-Vl ;otUH UjLtl, ii^aji 
::>^ OuU jUiu-l ^.r ^^l ^ : a^ oU^ ^>j J I l^Uy 

r^.^-3 J^ J^~V J^t r Lilj i.p|j :!i ^L-W. ^b"Vl, ^^ 
f^:. ^t-*>- i/u f*-^ <J-£* J^.J jlyL^Vl Jl iUdU oL^J^ .y 



^•LxlU o-v — «. ^Ut^pI jlj Jki-U' iJuLi i>-L^ 



— ^w «_m£> J * 



at It 



<-> 



\jf*\ ^bVU (i*jLH ^tji) ;^\JI olidU jl -U=>-^ U ^ 

V i^J*** jV CJ ftbjl\ jL-^VI ^t- J ^LU __J1 o,-tf* is^H 

♦ <C-»^ ^>"J O^^ 0>W^ ^jl A._0*>Uj: jh^\ *^j\ j. ^ii^j,l 

J- J*' j* ^^ j^ 3 ^b j 1 ^>L^Vl *_^c ^>- UC* JbJ) o-i.j 
^bV. j Wjj (Y.**) ^fbjV\ ^lj>0 I — wjo (Nf) y Jtl 

J U;*_»^ (r») »J09 o\. a>c. jV^V^-H . IC Pjv »vi-U ,J*, Uj i il^ 



\A\ 



sj>_^." ^.-^ (j^^JJ / tJt -"^ A *^*.i ^._r^ o'-^-M ^^L-^j ^^jjAJ ^-Vr^l. 

JJl.^ JLpY\ ,*-»->*■•. f>% ^-^VAil LJLj -Vfr*- <Js\ J.U C^^Jl (j-i' <J 
J\_pt> <C*-J J-Ui' ^Jj\ J^>\>J\ *jj ^ A. J. V o^Ul\ J 3*3 l$J ,_L*. 

3 U.i] ^->U}\ jJa~«;. i5UJl J> jj y-l -Oj^L^j ^jVl ^ ^-y^\ 



, ^LlM «_yJl « i— jVI o!>Jl J*j*} V 1 ^' 1 V'^ 3 ^ 1 )J < T ) 

-. \AY - 



£U,-\\ j* ^ lyi ^wi ^ j\ ♦ ^T aiu c^- ^>i i^u, 

sj~\ iuC j * iljJJ.1 «J^> tfjLj V ^1 S^ji-aJl o^ J l ^UVt 
J-L. V Ai^3 o^*5 ^» o* \->2s^\ *&>**- -*-*_ V <iJLi\. j* <j£o j\ 
>l"j ^-b'Vl jytA," Ut ^j ^\ ^\ ^Yl "^j- j ;j^ ^ U| 

ur^ V ^.~ t>* J ^J C^ ^-^ J ^. Jc>tj ci 1 ci^ 1 fU* 1 ^' ^ j^ ^-> 
k^ 0^^ ^^^ ,> k--"y -Ail ♦ (j-dl) 4,_-toJ\ ^jii ^j JJzil 

ijy -u. i-Mi-3 ;j*>jI o^_ji-J\ .y <^AJ\ i»^* j! <_p\ ^JJ\ ^»Vi 
^VLas-Vl LJU*. ^s ♦ <-*J\ <y «>>4J> ->^JV <^-'Jj ^oA J*—" 

^J\ ajV\ aJU^V\ dlHj ^jt ^y ^JJ\ jU*.J\ <y -» ^Vo« J 



<^^> 



- ur - 



J ^SwJ ^^ <iiah oA* /y Laim-i If!*;*** U-* cT^* < *"^' lJ>^ 



♦ A A 



dllJJ ijr^f j^" U UU r-b*Yl ^iJlv j\ iS c ijk^ ijcy Vj \j^j 

;_^,ju.h L!^-.v\ cJl-vi r Ui; o>j ^bjj\ jl&l\ j\ (y) 

*-tb^ ci^' J-fr^L r">^' Jb <-^^- ^W" <J^Jj>\ V*j>La3\ ^J > 

^■V\ J*\^ ^51 jv ♦ ^b'V\ iT^ J J^;' ^ V^J-' 1 ° u ^' 1 °^ 

oU^I *-^-?- , Lp ^5-=^* <«^^U- <j^m oWiii^ O-^tJ^ ^j^ iM ^.1^.^ 



ty 



- \At 



♦ <LiJ\ J^J! J^ J^l ^^ ^ ^ ^j u j J ^_ ] ^ 

J^cl V 1 ^ ^A&U J*i-1 j ,5-L.Vt J,W y. AU ^y jl 
f>-* ^ c£> c^' J* ^IjjH o ^ ^JJV ciW! ^Vl IJl* 

jjaJIj oW>Jv j. ij&» ^Jv ^.jL. j fr ;jcJU i;VjjVl <*>!l 
^-V-^ £.A^j <AU oULilj ol>iMj JjU>Jl olCij jUJl. 

<: : i; o'U ^U ^j ^^^ uijj ^ : ji jt^i A;jl u li)l9 
(^V 1 u^- 1 ) ^^- h ^.-^ Vl ^bVl ,UV i.jM.h ^jLill ,Li.\ J^C; 

- \A« - 



jjlJt <yH **bjU aUSH ^bVl ^ i~~-b a»U* Jl^J\ ^ 

jj^ (NY) o* ^ b^ ^* £ J ->- V ^ ^ (*M a* ^. 
^ tj> c^i'l Ai! . UjU^-V jlSLh ^?IU jj^IV yy f jJ tiAJjj 

J*L^i| ; ^j, u^-j U*j J^VV J^-VJ.^ J J\>r V W&j ^jUU 

: 4*JL«JU 4**UJi owJU-»Vl (Y) 

^^-U: : V <j>,y>t* j^'->-> J^-j jyoi^ £.jWj *^r^j u!^**^ u* 
^ US' i^S^ JLpI J\ ^U^r ixbjll JUpVI j\ ♦ iftVjj)\ i>-W^ 

_uy ^j^JlJ A^l»b ^-^ i>^ J v °^ J -^ • eb^ M*-^ 
A_ftbJ J^ J\ A9UYI U* ♦ J^yf^h c^'-J 1 £^ V 5 ' 0* 
j:\\ AjJbJl <-t\jJ\ ojjJI f lL' J^j>b Jw»UJU ^ iiA^. p\y\ 

jJ»b"j JjJlU A4=J\ J^"J <lr*>^ J5*y <i^ (S^y ip\ vV „ ^ ^^ 

♦ <>-j j^-^V Jc- i^bj)! cjLLmJJ y^^Vi 



-'>*— j r^ 1 '■*-* ^ f ^jUj^-i o* vu iuu'ja) j<Cw v 

Jj4- ^3) J^\ J \X» jj* ji ^j jC^jVl J ^LJI J^ 

~*f\jjf\ oVSl i&di oUl^-Vl ^ jjy j» „y JJU Ji U^ 
r lc j Ujoc /oL ^3 ^\.jj\ c *^,Vl ;^jj uCjuj- ^iM ^xsJ\ 
^ ^ * fiJV U* j\ ^ U (S >j* c & 3 ( nY ) J, ljpo UdA 
i/l 4i\f Jp *j r VVl .1* j\ ♦ ^vr f U j (YSAd) Jl J^ 
U^'L j^jlji! f y, ju^j (\a^) Ujoe ^L oiob.j u^_or Jl^Jl 

^UljjJV oLSJl! ^1^3 _ul V oVVl ^ JJiJl .,juA ^ jl ♦ ^^ 

♦ *XAs AilX>3 <)^t..,> U^rc^-lT jL*al\ 

-: iJU iu>Ul j^y (t) 






- ^AY - 



j*. Ujjj ^'V as UJ*!l «i> j t^j>U jt> ♦ tjO ^ J^5 (0 

U.;_jj £♦ _ ^d j\j U oU>-yh o-ij> i^L-^ J-w* f-yy»_ a>_jI»I^~A cAr^j 

l^ *_jy r » d~>- jUVl J~ JVjr V ^ ^^ *tJ5*V\ ^jVl U 
p *-.j~i* j, Jfc*$\ ^ US' L»X>J^ j^jLlLl (j*-^ ** o^-^> oLxU Vl 



■ ^' 



„jj* o-o-- -»ii ♦ ik-y^. oLx_tU ^J-^^\* jS%\ jU-» (w.) 

j ^ 5ol o^UaJVl Jft A*y£>=j\ *}\jlM jjo_ a^^:. otxU J^ u!^:.y^ 

a* oj>L" olS ♦ ^^V J^j <^i ^VjjJV ^b"V\ J=>y* J-U j* 
i-*U-jjiftjV^JJ iJlil oUcUl\ *.a* ^ ^ io^JLl. ^Lt\jjJV JUs-Vl 
,V> ^, ^Jd\ JW jx^U Jl^_ Vj jlT All ♦ ij^\ if_&\ ^J\ 



U 



^'d^ jJLaiV Ul ♦ <c : .-^ ^i. jl ^k—:. ^=- (j~^-^ f 1 ^') J* 



- UA - 



■ \ 

a - 1 



* WrtA ^:.^ r j <fbjt <iOL, .LiV\ 

I a* ^j -^ V 1 --? V-^ d U * ell Jj^ j'5" t^u Jij, ^! ' 

J^V\ ^jj^. 1*a,^"j <A1^*U iJun ^J| ^_,y _^ j^CVl. 
J-fc^ ii t UJV ^jV! ^ jU^!, Uljjjt oliOil wJ iujVJi 

^ r* 3 £->>- o^ ^j r^* ^ lA ^ ^b 11 ^-' o 5 ^ o— 

-^ j/r jV (> ^-,j ;^bji ol^l ^ iJ^ \ y ^ jj^ju 
jl oU. jl <*\j\ oijjj j\ i,ji- i _ i ]_ j^* j t ^ ^.^^j, 

J j o1^>JU jt^Jtj jU^lf UAH, ^yOl J| ^-Ul cri> iiu 

r^V'r. r ul ' o* -P^- 1 °-^ aJl oLidii uU-,t u-'^j ^x, ji jiC 

_,^ ^jl-aL»< a_J^; ^toji jj^. ol^j ^JL\ <^J^ tt Ltl.-Jl 



- \A\ - 



. Wat • JL^-uj^ ^^—o- j'u-xVi ' V.-r^ J>^ ^.*^' 

• JL'j^u J j— J"AJl ( Jt^l J <^ J^J-b J 1 ^' 1 cT^ ) - * 

• \V\T 

jyj\dl ^Ul «>Jl ( Jo^jVl ol>M ^ioJ V'J/ 1 VL^ 1 - ° 



- w 



J1J1 




A 



/XJ 3 c dJi ^Ift iA^Jl iljoJV l*^ ^ ^Ul, j^M JJU1 j iit v^ 
c^ ^-l^U ^Ui^. ^y ijjjiai. iUy JL^-V JjW ajLjJI iJ jju-V o-'l5~ 

jdj ~}UA'l Ji jjU J j\ iiLH •^ i^_i- <l .jl\ .Jct. , , . .\'\ 
Uj >*>Jlj a^C o^H j^Jl. ^ j ^ j^ JV ^ jlC U1 3 
-r"* J V 1 *^' 1 -^ c> l .JJ^ >^ J^j\, ^ 3 ♦ ^>Vl JUL!.) 



- \\\ - 



^>n ^ < <\>^Yw /iiv ju>-j ^ -^n ^ ^ 
AoU\ g>j j* fj\ J* (0) r\AYA - ^AY^ ^- ^ <T 



L? 



L^ 









u: 






fSW - a_ ^ai ^.^ ju^v *~J\ ^ j^ c^^♦v ^ ^ 

^■u L^> iu-ijl ^ ^ j>^ Jh-> hi <r -^ ^ * 






^. j J : ^J'v> T i \ r. r\i ^ • ^^Vl ,JUI >U (V) 



jv*>y\ j>t>v» j^y 



IAUJ ^iT, ^Ar* ^ A^H L--> oJ^l ji Jo ii^di ^Ul 

4-JlCjl o-uil -W J l*M jf ^ r :\ j ^djJUV j*;U JjLiT ji a. y 
>}^-J _.._ i^yil ^Vl ^Jl *^W~ tf sjuJI. j>Ll jL-^V J^ 

O^Y U V ^>- 1 ^ tiUi J l^j oobjl ui 3 LJ VI U jl, Jj 

v " , v -'--- 1 

L'lkl ojUj ( V* ^j^s U JV U-o ^ jl o^^5 f \AA\ <-- 



JLj* 



jUJi \\* ^i juri i^, j^j ^^u j ^-^ ^ j >U:>i j^ ^ 
JjVl oU' J ^ c <A) JU-Vl, l-x* L~J|_> i^jlCi oyi -«* * WY i— 
^Jv.l^ J (j-jl^it o^is V«iU*l jW U\M cx^i JUJl j^sJi ^ 
( U JJ <£-> ) ^ kj C^$ ^ i^JLlH olfrl^JV cJL-jl.j ^JU J, j 

J <^r- JA_J J*^ i^5 V!, r l j^UVl ^yL J^l li_* j^U 

lC_.L i:y>^ -^jVl J^_ Jl JUil J ^- jj i^<j. ^\\ 
^ i ^.'U-'V 1 aJ^-1 •■■i^'- - >'\ -r ." ■ .' 

^ ^ A--WL-.; i A^^^-l ^lj t ^_v,V ^£. ^^,, j^ jV^ cJ^-a^JL 1 



JjVI <*JaJl JjhJ ] - u ^ i ^UaJl : ^JU' \ ^ JOwV! -i^>- (V) 

♦ o^uji , ^l'i ^y^^t r no- 

• r N^V % jloi> ^o.^]) <*Ja. _ _J^vi 



- \^r - 



^ >d\j u\L,y \:^3 ^-V 1 ±^ ^ s ^^ ^ u^ A > s 

f ^S\ *- j* J ^ ^- ' - UU ^ ^ ^ J -- V '^ c5- L - lV '^r^ 
dtUl r ir Jl >ih VJu* ^LJ^ ^Ki* ^t iJU^Vi ij->J) cJ>~i 

*> U , ,JU I» .> L'\kV oa— V JV o:i .JV ^L_Vt y j\f UV 

^L-Vl ^ jli >:Af^V, VI* Jk ^.jjVl J>IV lh\yS sJy** ^L- 
oil ^M V UVV ^l ^ UlM ^ W^- u*"- ^^-? >^ 1a * 
j\f u V\ jiJ\ ja-jj o^\ Jv 3 > ^ W^ u~ s 3 J^- : U ^ 

JjftiO j/ oo'VS' Ui ^.-v^V ~JuJ1 U <- J^-M oil* 1^ l»/^ 
Ju>J\ j\^S\ ^^3 jlk.W ^^ J ^j ^ L* JJiM ^^ U^Vy ^yC" 

j^oWjW Jy^V ,>^ ♦ Sj^jii. c-'tf* W ; V Ji" (J jV <-.-^V i>=i-.V\ jV 
^ L>-W jf j JL*Vl ^r^l-V -us LJL-. V^ ^ .\^*A ^- r ^V ^>, 
jLt J^Vj ^V^^J *,.V y\ ^ ^I'V ( Ujj ^ ^L. ) J1 p Vjy V w\ 
^-i.rf'--V> jj^'. ( i -^~- ! V ) Vl* ^-l>' v -^ j f <L-y\ pI^. ^VjV^ ^ ^ 



• VA ^ <5^ (^ •) 

- \\i - 



J-Lj <JUJaM J~*^ -^ al~-jJ L-^*" ^LU jlM ^ ( j\~i\^ ) 
<.'_«aj\ jji^, ( ^ ) jlS\ ♦ ^ <^>.j^..i 'W*-*'^ (ji«w J-V.3 JUi 

-U, Lp^~z>- «U.'Ui*J\ iJ-_*-JU V cJS.\ I \jS *J^ JJLJ' Ulk>l J\ » 

#J,jU\ -Lit ^ ^.U* J Ul* ^J jrtJJH J)^\ jlf j^ J 

crM> J ^^^ Ji J**, j^j' ( ^iJ <s> ^. ) JUpIj LKM «l~UJ 
aI^oII j5LJj. aj o'yiiSt J^j-^jJl yy f jJ ( oUt ) luU ^y ji 
\JU*V c^l ok ^ ^' r ! j. ( ^H ) ^,V Jl ^JL" o,-lT i.-LjJt 

,__. ° l> Uil, ^-j dj>5 ♦ ° V) ^.V> J^l- J^U J^\ jyjd 

^ cf JJ* vO l^i ^t^.t jun, ^i — . ^ r u ♦ <ju*vt 

Ajjy\ Lr Jj Jt 4i „ A>-3 A3 Ajjfr J A'jjt ?-l>J) ^Cu jyl'UajVl 

^■^l ^L^ a^ j,j^ ^i ^^ ,0^ jj )^_^; j^,^ jj j^n, |j^ A 

^i ji a^> J yu*t j-»i uj ii>^i r *i^i j\ ji j j., uv 



• Vo : T <^^» V^^'J v ^ JU«V1 ^l^r (NT) 

♦ A ^ JVk^VI ^W- (NV) 



- \<\d 



1j£a« ♦ -^Jl ^! •>- J ^s3 i>A>Jl i^t^i 3^-Ji ^^^. w.1 US' j*a>- 

♦ ( l) ^^\^ <:_ Jltl Ijju* <c~»J' J,1 ^«— <^.-^ 

U\k1 ^ i^Ul l:\ ^ r v.-;- *S^\ \ i:- J^J YV f - Jj 

<NV) lJ ^JLa* '<*£^}\ JL-^j f U^i| jL-i. ^^= ^> J>^V 
a*L>« UIM o-^j-j jUdV <>• j^. j^'VI Vaa» Js- *:id\ z*\>-\* 
<Xw. .y b'> l_is^« LJ ^y ^isj. o-m <r { 'ji..!^ j l<pJL^ 

^ i) *Ja/'lj ,_J^ : j^.-^' i»^ OW^ l_jJd»3 4j'U>Jl» oj*^.r\j t yb^ 

^^UUa.V aI'UJLV ^ i~.L-j JL_*V^ y LJ a-* 1^1 ^TyJl jU^Jl 



• villi ^i£ ^^'j J^"V 
<^}\ 3 - VV _ Tl ^ ^LJl jju^l J j)-oVi u^' ^>-'j (^V) 

♦ i- : v i-j^Ji i^JjiJij • T^ - TA ^ JliuVi ^Wr (^A) 



\\\ 



JJo^Vl -^1 JjVl ^.^ j* ^JUJ\ f ^J| J j «■ pJLJl, JU\ ^,ui 
J 3 ^fi; ojU- oa.,1 _J iL.^J.1 l^yi ^C ^ ^L,_U\ ^^ JU*Vl 
,-i* jj ^U> i,_.u J j JlLVl jy>J\ Jy <u (rr> a ^UJi f ^Ji 
f*y^_ ^| ^ b^ ( LL"^ ^^Z ) JlkVl uTUH r Jj >urVl 
r-^j^- *V-3 p*^ f^~ >-l>. ^^»j ^A-Jlj, £jJ^J\ Jl <j 
Uli*) i_U>. c^-r i-OA-V ^% ^ jtj. _f^Ji ^\>J\ ^ ^.iu-lj 

■^ J* Jk r -j-^ lA -* o^- 1 j (Xr> ( ^ JfV 1 ^ > W^-k? 

b'J^-j JU*V\ ^^Jl ijU-J ^jlu^l -ap ^.Yl Jjl J ijj^l j^ ^ 

;y)t jV ^^i;\ ojJi <^ un j^.jVi jj.u^ yL>- ^ jjuiv oU j 






cl^'lj jUHJi ju-J is" . Jl 0»Li IT ;• cJUjI *L 4 Yl oJu ,2. 
^DU Ul ^*jl ;A_JL as^ ^5^ ;j ^^ J JjVi ol^SL^, ^>\r 
Jl_^i c5 iL^i* „AtL^ ^ yji aTU)1 jyl -uJii" Jyj (^'j-i) (y.>^ 

A^^VlA*A r Ji ^j^ jyru, o^Hj Jy!\ JU-lj ♦ (T0) (^^ ^.) J 
^L_.jbJ.V SjLj j j^ jli jlsJl ^^tj ^yJV -uc-l jl-JJ jlfj 



^y^ *j'jj -iy--- Jj«-> ojljvM LiL J.-j«— . aJ» p_jJl IJjft j- (W) 

♦ ^>"\ : Y ^L-V* jJUl ^U-j ♦ A- ^ <5^ (T£) 

• A 1 ! (/■ <5_j (To) 

- \\V - 



*LZ\\ toJL-Vl -j>ib Sj^l AJiJ.1 ^y J^*^:. \y& jy-Mj^ 

iJjaH Jt jUJJli y^ cM- f \*\\y <— <>* JjVl <j>_^" Jj 

o^-^ <rA) U ^ ihyYl j>*J\ ^>-j JtiH ^3 J? sj^UI 

^_',\ JUJ\ u ~*}\ J* o^H jVi ^JUJl ~U_j^J ^i^ dl)S jV 
U Uaj jLjC-^V\ «L^L^ (j \yj*i~d ^•'UJi.J^ (j-^ 5 * 1 -^ rjy*- jjv • 



• AVj "\A ^ j>LJl >l^Jl! (TV) 

\ • V _ ^ ^ jjLJl j-u^Ll J Sjl»UL1 ^ ^1 (VA) 

* N To : T ^iL^V 1 ,JV-Jl ^J>U (X*\) 

♦ AV ^ <iy. (T • ) 



- m - 



♦ iJU*Vl aSJu.IV ,v ► > i^Jl 

^J^yX <^> J > t ^\y ±A\ Jl2]\ ^y AjJis JUxl U-'-^J 4->«^* I .>- o^ 
J^M jU»3 f 4 -jLJJIj ^_*>-V\i t _JUaJt AftL>-j JjjJlj J*UaJ\ 

^V) c-^- 5 jL-J^- 11 W»^ ^~ u ^num ^ r HJi jt^ o;^.:- 

J& ojll ol> — ^W ^U^b oLi JA -LJl i)y v . ^-IjUH .y 



♦ 1A ^ JVk>V) ^U^ (VS) 

' AN ^ <iy. (TO) 

VV^j j-L^ll I-l* ^b.j , VV : V ^>L«.V1 y J^Jl j^^ (VI) 



- \«s^ - 



J 

I 



;A_»Ui\ j}W JU, U Jft ^iia-Jl jbjlj UlM Jft l*>LVlj -b.^l 

o»i"j\j £*Wb f-r*^ ^Jh ^"^ **jX*Jl V.J-* j* oi-iS' ^JV 
jU^ oi-Mj ♦ <rV) ^^ ^ J c^ L)lk\ J* £^V\ ol>->l 

"VUl '^Li^-I (j yVj*" »>^ _^t i-U JJL* JjT J UUaj_l iJ JJ> j\ » 
Olkfrl JU9 Ajtfrj ♦♦♦ <_JJali\ liU," 0J2SJ <j\*l*}\ iLUd) iJ j-jJ\ ^5^ 
^Jll J? J>*^J »L>tjl i_Jj*3\ /j* A.o^jsJ.l <jLjjj\ j^C^\ -jA *Jtt*y> ^ 

j^j! .*.-*>- j\- <Ac *U-. ♦ J^**-^- *•**>- j'<5w> Jj_j=- ti iSJ^.. <S^ 



. V\Y : N ,i>LJl jx^il (TV) 
J-^U ^Ui ii-u-jJl vr^*- JL » J>tJ0 -4-^ '' <ii>Jl oi* J ^\ (VA) 
- n t a : \ ( £s^\ v 5 ^' ) 4 ^ r^ -^ ^-^ i - x t^ ai r 5 ' 'M 2 ^ 

>x Ulj (J,-£ -wj Jju L-J ^•U^JU v_JUlH JU*- -Uj-( jj» (V\) 



^jJ^JVj *\JJl JlX UJ^y. J\ jj\^ ^x^}\ f> ^ j frJ <5\^ 

^y}\ 3 oU^j <S\yl\ IL>J\ i jc5"U\ Jl*Yl <*lT v .M:\UYl 
Jl£ ^i l*^ y, ji ^ypi j y^_, ^jjt ^p^ yuj\j 



♦ « ♦ ♦♦ (i '^liUil 



aJj u^ji jo* o^n ;a,^ i^i, j <^j i^_j jut ^ j^j 

JU, yJl <J y _ ^IH (Ja>11 ^ oj^Ji) £L-t 1„ Yj Jl^J* 

j iT^uuiJ ^u_^u jc: Ja-jYi oK-iJi j-<ui jl yut ' v , 

oJ a_9 ^ _ jl^ ^ jun ^^ j ^ _ t^'j (er V^ u 

YU» ^J) ^ ^^V u$ 3 . . < ii ^ J ,J|, :jLj ,ui Sj| j i-C-^i. 



* S^ \o=i i_u)i <**i; jjl^Li (<i) 
JjVI jytf" TV a ^.^ilj • V or w NT- jjuJi <_; > ju a li (*o) 

- r*\ - 



-ojbv' JU~» -L*>- ^i!JO • JUj^ -u.^1 JlJl *jj ,_Jai.« UU*\ 

J»L_-1." l^J jj\ ^\ <^J&\jX\ ~<*-*l» j ^-0} J'U-J ^_is_^ jU J 
j^lL*\ ^JJ ^-^J jUUl JjJ J l^'J "»Jb\j J3 ^AAJ? Jfr VJUa* V 

«5_» -wj Uj»^j ^>iJ\i_j ^l-U» J ^W^-'V tS3^^' £jJ-^3 ( j\j>) J* 



(tV) 



jd\ o^t »J> j o^jl (j;.^ 1 »J^"J J^ j ♦ * c/.^^ 



Jl-jl—* *A^>t* 



^^**-< 









- r*Y - 



a^VI Jj-Ol yj\s>d *>._£}. ^Jl Jl Jii^_ Jl^Jl j ^^r ^ jui 
^>\>c~.\ jy^-^_ J\j-^\ Aj^ ^li« ^ J^Vj*JV „J^ ji^j 

^Jl J6 j^,J J-j-Jlj J^Vl C jjl ^ jj^_j ^-V/W 

- U; '-> iJt^\> ^ jc j-u, j\T j^^^.j * ^UJ\ ^.^Ji Jr jji ^j 

V'J^^ J ^^^ ^>->. ^^-i'"j Atj^J^ oj^Ui^» syjl, ^_J^"_. 



A 



♦ <^>Jl \\S $>- M jiyi ^ <^ 0\ ^ r ^ ^ <y 

j± UIL..V oxcl o^_>-i <tM ^UJl OL--V1 ^^. J~j1 ^.^ 

»JU\., ^JaXl\ JL-Jl U-9 JA.'j -by-iTj iPf i)UuM ja '& j£\ U^—J 
ijjJ^' *U*^. *SX^s3 U -L_S_» f^—VW wJ^V j^^Tj jLUal^ -5-^3 

: JLis 

-JtoJ\ ,jLa!l (£ J^ JiiiV acUI ,W^ J-U*" < A, _i~Jl j^ V 

^ J]** ^ ♦ a>JA xJ\ W : /j r*^-- u _? ^ -^. ^- J J 

, >^. ^^_J»W *A_:t ^rj i — ^b J 1 * — -Yl a) J — Li; -^ 

S f ^W jlfjVl r ->-^ C~^J ^JaJ^j ^ <J ^ ^ Vi 



i »3-el' \ -7- a J *x^ 






Y*i 



*j y- Vj <^L_* V j o\ ej^ p*>-'.j <y^ I'^l j r C^l 

*_>w L*jj^, j *UJJ\ l^ii-a Jl L^-Jj jUkU 4^^1p U .j ^.1^ J 

• ■■ ■■ " •• r 

f-* ^ t£j*^ yJ^ <> W^*V C~l*- i^L ^V pio ( jj\ U_;.j 

j, *>J I frlf i»L_ J 1 dL~Jl_j 0*LJ^ AJU9 ^cd j5" tf. dk'jt 

jl> j AbJl O a. j Li" asj Ja-jVl o^UM ^r^ (> _/^Ll!l 1a* 
j«_J% ^}OA c> >. dL^l J I \U> \jLi a ^ ^WV <_; 

Zj\*>-*\ *—^ ^ j,L.J\ oA.~«i ^jAj\Jh <-> J>- J_jL" ASj AJ ,»U oAA 

<Cj^ ^JJl j^L^M Jp Lit; ^U>-Y\ oil" *U1 /jfcJJV ^0:* jif * ' : r^ jJv 
I'j^U J — ^ j, — :;■ * x J — f I jl! UU ^i u ^ Ji ^j 



• r \=vv ♦ ^^vv^ <^- ^y (o^) 






- Y»o - 



1 ~£j\jJ\ ^U ^\ ^^ & ,* ^3 *>-* *^J) J ^ ^ JJ° 

\J 2 L ^ x^ c>.A^ ^ ^ ]{ -^ ^tx_H J -oil ^ £^ 



Jj*^9 4^o\-\Jl 4^^LU oJ^* -j UL>*a Us^* ^jL^^-l ^Jj^** ^ 5 j -^ 
3jtHj A^i-.Vlj ^^jJl ^ -^aJ, rls^ l^.u jO*1 ,J oTUas vl»y* ^"^vJ (J 

A *' if* *$ j*^ ^^3* *1>1-^V\ ^^:^\ A5j i ^j^\* J^JJ <i-jL=> 

j^*j <- ^^-^lJI a**J1 «4~*>\j (J^3 J£r~^-^*^ j^-^J jLlkH. ^a^3 

A5j c-ljjVi 4-5 Jj-^J.7 ^jJl J-UlJ\ j~*-*>J ^ y-^ iS^' r^'b ^^^ 

_Cl ^*j^ j^ r Jl jl>jij ^^Jl! J^l'V L^j ^ 3u ^/t Vt 

o-iiOl oJi* <y »^l» ^iH jls jju," ^^^zt J^J j| jj-Ii" Vj 

<_v'jJIj -A>-V. ■— . ' i*J^ /*-sfc>- "c^ _J r»-*-^ :s 'J i_y>iAil jUUa, 1 !: A>- »j Uj 



^;Ul r ^iil 



- Y*n - 






^j- ,\a <*L-U 





: Jj^ t l^^» 




•<- t .... > 


M X 1 




^ \ .- 


. f W ., " ■ ' J 



JC* * 



* ^j \J>t£- J b .. -^^ a« — mJ 1 .J 






\j- -^ ; V ^jj-Ai- LJ?\^-* jLLi v>°^ ^^juS L '(UJu ) L j^>- J^— ^ 

V 



J- t 



!S Iji* ^ JU- Jl a^ l^fy -yj * — ftl^i *l~JV J~:s 1^^-— >■ ,>_> 



J~WJ1 j-<a& -»Aj J 






< 



-^.. .. . j o ■ . j- ■ 






- r*v 



J, .j^j JUJl ^C (J j <■ ^V> J o^j ^ $^\ y> jS 



U* C V is 



j*>=* JsVlj y>J\ Js-L, X£ ;«j ^ Uslj 4—i" ^y. Ai bis ^t 

\+L5,y>\ -V5j J-OA-Jl ^OJL. Ot <_r^ lj^>- IjLa* <ufU- l$.IX_ ' 

<- jJ^V\ WA-3' tr*r^ ^*j^^. v^r** •■**-* c^' j?^' U*y> > r ->^— : ^ 



• <!^. ^JJ* c5*^.J 
lu/il * fj jj ^" J ** ^ f j; c ^L_.Jj'Ci 1 

X ft A L>\i J V* I * ft J ^ 1 \j 



4 >-U ft A j J V 



(J— » V .. ^ o T 



V > 



, i>Jr J ««;■ A^ f j vji ,-, -j j. — :, , l-\.) — jv_. 






j^^ J ^ci!\ ^> ^ ^ jA5G ^JK ^v ^jU -A!J» _,v- J\ 



jL_;Yl, jl jVi ^ ^ jU)1 Jl ^^1 ^jJ j- 

■ * 



JL 



Jb- 



jl 



i_^> 



: J^ti 



;L-^i J^ ( VjU ) oJU £- 



^ — »T U I — a^Jis ^l 



c>* 



jlj $j p. 



-\A*>- M O^ — J\ /J-**-J^ 1^-** 0>^ ^ ^ frjj 



J^ S Uj 









^*££>\ 



~M JLi .JL 



J) ^ ^JW^J* oJ>'j W 



.^t/ iT Aj 






: J~*bell y! « o 



ju^--* j-UJ\ ^Li!'\ i!;Li 






,,N^\r <^iJLJt 4,,.k!) • A^ - AV : V _ ^^=Jl ^^V) (al ; 



SyoUJl 



- Y*\ 



^\tr* ^ j^»j (j i$-Ja->* -uj _ ( <jilv\ o"Ui*!\ w^^'i ) <7jl.^ 

j'jdl J U^p^lfr ^li ^U^^] i*Ai* L^W Lj jU^oi- J^ ^^1 ^ 






'3 ^JJJ 1 -^ 



^ mjf 



cr^- o 1 -^' is- 1 . r 






.-jc^zi- ^ 



I L-*UaH o ■ 4. 



- r 



_*JL, « <*J 



y 



t * * » J j 









■ r 

<a.'~ \ jo « «i 



ill * 



^11 ^3 <■ j>~~>'>H l*t^l ^l ^V.> f jJlC'Vlj ^iJX L_fi 



_>c_i> U J>- 



t>Jl> Jbl V 



HF~- 



i-."V ,,-^ u 



_^t a 



L 



-t I 



: Ulk>V .^Js-'^, aJ Ju *Cs- ^£. Xki -tA-a:\ i. <, \ < Lo 






"A 



.^ o^ 



l^ 






• t 



-> 



-Jt» 



'. J' 1 






Tt^*-*^A- f 



^ <L>jiaiJ.l ^Wl ^1 <£ 



-*.* (OV) 



- Y\ 



<J IfrJkJ -U 



■Bj { i_Ja*M u -b ) ^"VjJx j;^^ oA^aS \~UJk\ ,^Yj 

;-u-aih *^*j ♦ ^UiJl ( cr^V.^ 1 - ) * A ..^ V^j -*<T\ < : ~^ *^j 

s- 



v^- 






-U\ ^Lf i Jim o 



;\1 



- , -r- 



jI i — Lr \ jjM l gJUl I J f I ^as- 



J ^- 



-LH ift, J j J >Jl O-U. 



<_T 



iyi Xi 






t- 



r *U>L 



-V cA 



_Ks 



j^u <r^ii ^ (j-^-Jv ^js r jv jw j 






K c5->*- 



<^- 



^_j3 ». 



-j I JL ,s) o ^V 



^a^ ^JJl U* j\ ; *>Cis juJL-J.1 uJ»^.. 



jT ^ ,^ W J> 






^ ^ 



J— 



r 






_~aJ' 



k^ 



^ a*- 



JO *1 



J J- 



J »Ji-S iJlJu'\ (_* r _lM A„L>l> t A -^ a rvt » v*> jJO * U J.J y , 



ft 



Jn l 



^ . At \i 



— •> <y ^ -v- 



JV L_4, 



■. ^ «- ; j ^> 



_--^A^ 



^ *\\ ., j\ ±11,1 l_ 



- YNN - 



L> 



♦ ^LlH \-JL* U.^ JL**j J . J* 4-jujJ]- 



k ^ p_S <j53j y}U P>^j^ ^ J ;ju -** c5~^ Cr~^ 

a ii>* /*£ ^tfJCScT V ^3 U^JJ IiJO f~Uj\ y*a£ ^^.^ c^-J^ ^«*J\ Vaa 

01*1 j^ ^^jii ^m J <o\*h c5 ~~^ <^Wj ♦ jujVj ^i&t 

4s>t*..w A3j^L*JU ajvW C*>v Uj'Ij- j^\J Vj ^^^J v^ /V 4-^v-*an <1j»cL>Jl\. 









j ^j- . ! J\ ^ ,, fiyj ^ r^Upl cJb. J ^i — UJL1 ^.! 



J*L-J! j-u^Ll (OA) 



- Y\Y 






i *J^a : j UlLj. ^j^s i~Jci\ *1& A J\ J\j t ^j^\ iljLij 

-JdiJI a- - >^l U ;;:~ 1 -l ^^ ^1 I Jlk, v \ j 






^ A3 ^ ^ s ; ' ±\J\-J> j M r U1__J^:„. 

^ j^\ ^jj>- UL *^i*i j 1 j i ^ jl'^j j\ Ji*i j I IjJl «, 



4-i ^s*» -Ll 



Jj^ } J* er-^ - A 



A*-i\>t» *UjJl , gJL*j Jf , 3J Aji! /ya f *>o UJli cJJ_l ,'yo * ^. ^1 U-2— ^1 

/** l" J O^-Ui^ oijfc J ^^*-^ Ji^ *l>- di'JJ U;^ Jaiullj U^lp _J» 
•,* A*Ja]) j U3 4»jli\ »LiV\j J^*V^ <J ^5^3!—" c^^ 1 ^ >J^ O^ 1 

<^. r ^.iJi v ^ J! ;^Lii ( r ^JJi ) IsLJj. j-u^L! J iaT (!♦) 

• iVN - it- : \ - JJ>1\ '^-*-i 0^) 



t\r 



a% J^ A :^!, ^J -*-** (V <^^*^ J^ f>^:. <S-^\ J^sJ^ j w? <v» *jj^ 









J\ jy.3 r \s-J\ J. sl-dl Ar 






3 J * 

^ ^ ^ 



L 






c>> 



: 1 < . II 



I. -^ 



-b ^yj ( ^ — v. ) o>-W 



^ijUt! <*Ja^ ilji, . \A^ _ ^AV ^ _ ^i^1y:j. ^iLl_.t (IT) 



• A\*K 



- \\l 
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♦ \jj4& jS"\j «-4-i ^j»jV ^k-j^ jk^j. ^^Cjv jUftj Ai_u;i 

4£>U\ » ^-xiX o_p^'. <V f-^3 oVyJ'ls^ ,y .yJl L, ^>Jl iJ^Jl _»=--■' 
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J\ p^i- j\ ^_ tjjih <y» ^j_p«. jl <^_ >** f ;a,a^ ii^. a~.j.aa 
^.> JjV\ j ^ja ♦ o^b oU-OLb ^jU)..: ^* v ui <;yr 
oU~i* ^U]\ j o*^} < oUVjo)\ ^ *>, U^j. o>j J^iH ^y 
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Uj j— j- j j-*9 o* ^ Uj l ^ £ ^ Jl r* J ' ^ Vi jU>1 - 5 ' 

i,L<L_Jb ;;UL-Vb A : ^X]l5' jjwJH J.^^ j C^>Jl pJ*J' <■ J^ <j- t$i>" 
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jj.iiM j.0 ^f -i, j i- a^-u!\ ii">UV c^L» jji" J*A cS-^l ^„,\Jy 
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*-^. yj^ij o^;i a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , ^_. ja - J .^^j, 

<■ ijUlj ^JVj sj^ji^ USD! ^^-3 ♦ iy^ UuiVj. ^ U, ^i 

u* jj * .ul-^ ^^ ^-^ ^^ ^\ ^ ^ ^ Vlj 
^W ^>Vi ^\1\ j^ 3 - aJ ^\ ^ ^ j^ ^ ^ JLJ , 

i-aiT j^:i a ^ ^\y 3 i,a\ j^n, ^ ^ j5- ^ Uj l( . ,,,^ 

♦ ~jdu j^livj aujij v-i^yij i'liiij 

^ s^-Vl i^l ^5LM l^,jo LT Uyj|. ^^ ^ i'jUkj 

ol J <Jlj i^W jyiJl ^ j ,S\ , ^j\ ^ ^ ^ < ^ Ji .,,, 
jUW ^LIl jl^ c^r ^^ oi y j_Vl ^ Tj^j, ju , ^. j^ 
^ Jl jVl L, i.U Vj j^i .j^_ AO>^ Jlc >jl ^ ^ 
^y-'l Jb ♦ Sj^ Uy, J_^ J^V -<J±. U^U ^_- ^pl ,u~Vl 
J^.J j^-'b yl^.V! ^ ■ J^_ ^.^ ^ ^_. Ji, m^ ^, ^^j, 

a^>^I ^JL-! ^ U^^^, ^ ^yj| o ^^ ^ j^ tljV) ,^ 

;^ ^ia.i u^, v^j Li>\, .uji ^1 ^ aiii , ^ju^ ^juj 

-v^l a,a^.i\ ju\ i^Vjj j ^:; j\ l>U! ^1_^ ;t-Vl c ^ • 
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<■ ^JIV jlxl^.J-JU jlsJlij. * — i^^j ^-^ ^.^-JV J*-i" ^LsjuJI 

♦ <5"ja ioUSC_JVj <■ <_i- Jit o~A <,t5" jf J*jit i. JUJLV iuCJ\j 

^T j ^j. V j\ ^ jku ^ UJ jtf Us ^uv ^ w 

^*U)Ux. a:p Jb*; L$* wjjVI v-.^ j a>^.' ^ u-j-V. ck ^^ -^^ 
jj5c! *S-L. <_^V «• JC —iJ\ J ^^JS^j'V -^ j jU*^ JfVi J 
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f Uittij < jUd\ r L^.lj <• iLUilj < JUJI U->j ^^kJ iiWl 
r _UiU r U,.l 3 < s_il\ 3 J±\ 3 f ^jj s : < _^ J - ^^j _ j -^ 1 . 

<r ^^H ^ ^i\ 3 £ '^ 3 \jl\ 3 <r ^iJiSJlj. ^i.l;-jj.l -^j. <■ a,jUW 
<■ y U\ 3 <- J!>Vlj <r ^Ldl Jx J^rs ^JUV U . jyjd\ „ ^\ 3 
♦ J^\ ^W»j ^>Jl ^^j <- ,LzJVu * Jj'uil >U;» <- _iu 

: at Jb J J^aJ f^Odl UU ♦ <^- * '1 ^L&* j- v ^jg-lM -^> 
<■ J-UJ\ ^^ <^ LU!1; -j^ Uj ♦ ^UJl ^1i y .. f jlJYU r p UYi . 

<r ij J\j c rA\ a ^^ j C S}\ 3 ( ^\ j*^ j Z A) 3 < ^y\ 
< JU^.Ylj i- £.^J\ **Uil9 j_J_cll Ulj ♦ fU^^YV.. J^Y|.j 

^\ ^\ \A y ♦ ^L-Yl c> ^-_ ; * £l>.Yl ii^L-j <■ jul^d) <£ 3 ,Js 
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Tc? ^ V* JA^>« J^^a.. ^^*J! ^*^ ( ^^ 1 ^^ (M 
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^b ^ ^.U!i iU-V\ ^b ->-. r 'j- ♦ WbJ5 ^ - l*>^. ^j J 

bl~b _^*^' ;>-* ^y ^5" ^c ,Ui a^ ^yi J»yJ\ J\j U ♦ ^LScH 

^U ^lj lii>jj. Lj, ^_AiJ\ olyM c L_i ^ ^ ^a^il^ ^ Uo,.y 
^■.■AaJ\ ^yJl *JL«x <L^ <j U>_Jb- U r y^li <• Ojj^'I o^J^ ^*L* 

0*>" 6^ ^ V^* 11 ^' ! ^35 \^ ^^ h W^' cf^ ^[Ji J* 

\£.y^\ jf\ jc^>a\ j] i=^^. j^ ^j^j\ .it <,b.^1 . ^ A>T ^ , c b 
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,yi* ■ UlM L^'l j--*-i_j <" ^^.JiU (j— j'Ij (j* 9 j* j\'3~\ jbi^-M »y J 

jl ,-Jia V <r fr A~A'\ JL- c oU! >-^ JUl «J^J. » <\ <U^. 
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S ^Jb^:)l iJk* J ^jAiJbM rj^j c5^^J^'' ^^*- ^^ ^ JUuJ ^j^' 
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}y~e* ( ^_J! ^JJl f jXt aJ o^^-l ^-afi. 
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c> cri-jj^i *^r 



5^ \^- $ Vl ^Ll ^ ^ <• ^Vl l^LCl oJvi-1 VI ^U' 



j • i 
<^L* o^A, ^ J.* A9J <■ ^ Jjr ij. ^U.^ <.y-te* ^_u£H ^l^Jl 

jl -cbjj <- <~."y .y VjU; ^J\ ijj ^ y3 <,^__j .^as,, ji j)/^ 



: <. ! j. , J^^ ^Vn <^ ^,J^| ^.xMjiU ^JaiJl Jy (>) 



Olyi o>LC UJ» Oij j-Ljr,V)j ^Uiil c-^^ii' 
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^>-_» 4^-AiU I4L0-3 it>'Jl J^=>liU /j*. A^-Lai^ o>=j. r_/M -^ * V J* ^ 

l$J\ i*>ji ^^ ,» J^ <u->JU I4.1l jVjl ,j\j <c* ^j,^- (J _^s L,'t\ — \ «^ju» 

jV f -Out ^.jja!* j^y ^' ./^ ^5 £ U— j-sj- ^-^ o 3 ^ jj\. '•* 

^f J.\ < ->\Sl_h^ ;o^u iuSLsi i>-La3 J ^>J\ ji ♦ <>ySLj\ x^> 
jiTj ♦ fJ >0\ f u*Vi <jl<j\ jy r > u f y5C_Jv j ju^Ji ^v r 

A, , 3.^ ,c <^ijj 4^-L<2j^ 1 -±~*j2 Wl^- \j^>Jh ^—^lj \>t^~» 'r^-l *^-k£j\ 

JlSCij \y*lLi ULl*\ UV3I is^Ul J ^y^ 1 . ^vA'^ ^^ ^ >*j Ji^-UJU 

j! t ;Ul JiL\ » j?$\ lj\ ^3 < ^3j^ W ^3i ^^ ^^^'^ J 

iiaJUl Jl& JjVl j JlC"j vy~M a^IlJIj, UiiJJt icLLA'l J : jdU» 
^^\ 3 ^lT ^JLt JiUJW ^j r e: ^-j. ^-^- J>j s^-il^ 
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*V> ^. AiJ ♦ dLJl j JiUJYl jy ;^LLU U^ilM aJ^UIj l^Urlj 

^TlCJl ^l-j a/I A*Ai, ^LaAJl J*>. Jl ^ jjiUV Uj ^JJl J-U 
a,^ a»-L^j Uii! a^L*s J\ l$,U*l J I jUi U/lj l^>^_ ^_ J 
j^C V Adj, ♦ U-*^ aJ^\,j vi!| U* Ji dil a, * jUl ^> t , v ^Lu,-|. j^ 
Vj ^L*iJl ^,1 4JU; V w^l iL. J jib a,Y \J^ J U^JLo ^flOl 
^r" 1 ^^ cW ^ c?-^' ^UiV-^c Uai- *w jlf a-Yj. f a*J i$J J^/ 

f*>^—^ °Jr* J^ f" VjI'J j^-J". <»1>«*V 1a* <Jl <usj Aij <■ ojlx jl aLj>- 

cr^ <-£-^ er^'J^ ^ f vV-"^ •-**' ^ .>■*»• c /'^*- «^ J^C oij ♦ aJ\ 
(j-^l' ^ Uili*3 iLJl cA* _^^ l ^S' U Jt Uk* jlfj io : _yt <!, J 
jUl US' juijl ^i* ^flC-Jli AC^ j >u jl J_jU A9 ^b U jju!\ a> 

L^_ is-Laill o=^>,j f AjiAiLi .^ j>\ Uax Vijo ^i-^lj 1=-^;- JL.I 

Ujbl JUr- ^J t Jy^\ U-^ d-^ <y AiiiJLM ^„^^ A^ijj jl 

A^j^J^n. <JSCJ» a_^1ja jL^o. l^. dUi>j A,yJJl^JVjj Ului 

s- ^ _ t 

^., jl i-^ |;vj ♦ <^>aW\ ^ ^ ^ O o ^^jj ^^ ^ 



• v\v ^ jyii ji >o_ ( \) 



- Yi\ - 



♦ iAj_A>j) oU-VjjJ\ j **-* °^ j^" ^--^ 4 ~ ,v - ?j l *~* C-^° J -^-^ 

^ j </£~Jl ^u J* j\^y <r 0) « JUM ^^iiU 3..IL I* ^ 
jj\ J-V) ♦ -jU~ W' j^v. V j^ < ^-. lLj ' ^' 3^' <i ' ,ja " r^ a: :~ J 






.^z3 *\*t^ 



- Y1Y - 



yb J _p jj : <- ylk>_* T &>^^ U^~^ W~^ ^3 ^i\~* \^w *^> iJ ^J3 

4^3 j^-_j. ^jji j^ ^jujv uij. fju, ^r jr u ^j <n ( ( sjun » 

I — wlj j»JLi1 ^ j i-> j.l ;a,*\i ft^Yij As-Jij ^Yl A^Vjj j. 
: Jj* c jy>y\ jjs> <_U>~. ji ti^*-:. <^. _/^-~^ J^ «■>-«. c>-^ -^ :jL - 
*.J* W^J cf-*-^ " : ^ Cj*- *^-J *^ -^>t >*J ^V\ <i^> j ijUJl 
^1 J^ j Li ,\* If'V UU- ilLJl\ oJjb r-jL* j^ j ^U ^j^, U^j v- ^\ 






- Ytr 



aJV^ ^JLkH > J: i* ^>j *Li»1j r ^^ : *L*3\ a> a *>C aJU^o /y (*4^> 
^3 *t-cJ\^ *^il=tj ^>-^Jlj tsr*^Vj ^IjA^Vi a,^ Ji— ^ <~sSj c iJji\ 

^j^ \uj\3 )) : J^i < aJlc jH^Ji *».-*i" JJi*j j-*j ^sj\ jLi\ dA)j (J\j 
^\ iu^Jlf ^1 ^ ^y *Li;V» ^y VjO jVj l^» ^Tl ^ ^\ 

- Yii - 



♦ l \ Ay~. « a, j r U » 3 « ^ jo J » : dA) y j X j <r ^1 J Jl^sYl iJub 
A=^ >. ^^ilh lift jl »^Jb J->„3j2h <j-*-b ♦ (Y) « ^ „r=Jl ,v> 

<r u^ u^»3 u<a ^- v i*y r -Li-Wj ^ji j6 ^ jl ^ ^jui\j 

f iljL-^j *jLUj jUatj <" J-S.J.J J^aij <■ ^j <- ^"j t-ij.^u~_J 

*X- iLUw asa^ : ^U _5"YV J'is WAJC^ v U^i ^a^ <,'\ Jl 

j* jlf ii^UJl it-1 f QiJ\ jJj <r -0 <u£» iilki -At a, .if . i- Jl Jd 
jli^Y <*SU UlU ^sJl Ja^ jj : Jy,_ <r ^1<J\j JjuJi u ..\ .;,. 

♦ « ^aj A^yJj ^-0 U » : cJOaT a/U, -^ ^Jis 



N-^ ^ jl^V! JJVj (V) 



- Yid - 



♦ oJ-Uiu J ^V f*\j$ U^Ua* jO J^J « 4J0\ J^~^' <-^ » fd^ 

L-J" <r 1™J) bys 1^3 oU»b oV- ~M-~ : <>*^ 0^ : L-*-*>^ 

dJL'l » ♦$} J j V sU^Vji^ <^ ^VjVj « a^' » ^y j ^-odU 

♦ * ) ^l^ J>d\ JU- <Afr U ^J>U- If- j>. *J\ ^jU^V 

r ^jl_S" Yj JbL^ ^^J L-*^ j5j * ^LJLtYl f-*— ^ >** ^y^-^ 

.v^ijoJ f IjJO J«I^J\ Jl>- ojLi-\ (j-^3 jAiJ\ P-Ul*^ ^5**-^. J*^- 1 ^ 



{*--? 






- Yin - 



o~* err- 5 ^ J^-^b ^ — <\ :0 < J 1 — ^Ti A P JJ <w A — * ^ 

Li a^UV\ o^u_ d jli^ Up ^iip Vj ^ ^J\ j y L J^ dl'i j 

oVV-Ol ^y jAiC^\_} ♦ ( '*« A-k aJV-x!) *~j**3 J AiiSt* ci^*'. -Aa-\.J\ 



, cj jo:> j X ji ju>j <juu:i oWjJi. J^_ vj\ 3 *Yb u-u j^ jf j£ ■ 

J,! ^L-j) 1a* ^^U a_« — j j ♦ « ( jom ^ Uj^! ?w»j-l l$Jz* (»jiy 
aU^ ;jUl-Vi jV c a-»a5j aj a — ijl J^jIj <" *fc£Hj jls>=ll : J U ■ « 

.v t*j>t_j ^Ui*i^V\j i^yJlj iiJLUj .jCJl o^L-lj «JLii^j Jb^s^UT 

£— j'l <yJl jV f Al>A>J\ Ll^\jJ> J I'JL* V oj^aM oA* Jp j\J| : 

♦ aJI*]\ o*^=-<^)) oij*> ^y -**4j XJ*Jl iX* v 

^^ ^t l^j A~sy& Y aJuc oU,,„;jl „a* ^JLc-lj <: i^o r^ 
J-i-Jii 4-wdl p-—* jl ^^:. J^kYl Cj- 1 ^ ^=-U> j,_jkJl r Lzc jl ^ 

^-^-Jdl U^K;. J^lJl jY f aj*C JU a^J,; J) >^\ is tf OJ &* 

^sj\* *jftYl ^j^J.1 *^i» y> L$ c <u (j**^ y> U JOj a ij\ jJLL, 

t^j^-Yl jWJ.\ f^y\ jY c aJz <Zs\y Y ^!j y»3 <■ jLSft jUe* AJUj 

r _ic J l^ > ji Ajit UjJ jlTj <■ aJi jcJIj -cJLl ^ ^^r Y 



• TNT ^ C U«VI (N) 
• TT\ ^ JJiJ! ^ (T) 

♦ iVT ^^ V £ ^j^-J) A-^U (i) 
- VIA - 



J- ^5->* J 4>.-*J^ ,*L^ J-W ^^ J j <: jjwJl j ^UM 4J !_^j 

^ ^-Liil ^-y jt ^L^L* Jot o>_4 „ : J^l_ ^ ^flCj! ^-y 
jV jUl, aJ\ jLiU ^.yj\ ^ J jUt j^^ai, <,-V jiJ\ juJH j^ 
j)«l u ;yft jUi\j iLi>J\ ^ \.jj5" yj^ ^^ j^ij j^ji _ fr , Ai; 

^ UiJj . <- iu£l sjWl-V^ 4L- j ( j\LJ\ \J* ^JOi jiJi juJl 
JlkV jU\ ^U ^^U ^.Jj^ oU^-i" .y juL.-.- j\ *J*i^ A& \X* 

-**». f>^ «£-*»" _j*-j "A. <J^~ J«, » A, - 1 <jt Jl» -U8 /ujJl Ul 

W jc r i^_C-j € JiiLH J\ ^ v ^,j <r yJ.1- JV ^ VyJ , 

a! *^ ^ V LT^J^ ^.-^' A^3 ♦ jV^l j : _Jjb ,y Li jjwjlj 

^ bj~ ^J ^ J* 0^}^ jI-j <• jUVj ^-ULI jc yic^ Ub 

^^J •**»..? <" <W l tS^^- f^'i <*Ua* -A* jl A.-V f <SjU S^L" 

^iw-^ jl £•.» ♦ jUlj ^'UJ) LA" »jJ1 jjX._ dLUj iit^ J^L, 
<JY-0l *-^j Vj i }Jd\ a^ J,^^ V ^.aJ\ j^ i-***^ <** ^ jt V 



* 



• TV* ^ c U» i VI (V) 
TA£ ^ £ c C «^V1 -j> (V) 



♦ ^ i-V\ jj^JJ Ul; ^^ j jrwd\ j *yi <i l* ^w-Ui jy^ ^-^.j 
<iA3i j\ ^"^ oUJl cS ^il <J^ uj-^ l£j^ ^y-^U ^ er»JJ^ f^ 

.Lajai 1 U-w^^tj* <»"«X> -Xuai'l* ^-J c£**^" ^*-* >Ty " 0*N. 0^ -^^ ^U*i>dU 
U^ c5 ^Jll il^^ V/ J^ ^ ^ Ifr^ J^Yl JUmU ^ Jiii] L-*^ 

JiiiM a A^\ <0 Ji a)\ J jU « o\^Ul obU obUl obW » 

Xu jLJ^ J^V\ ^^b Ji-JJJl jwJl <i3 ^JL\ J^^V 

(r Uj' Aim* r^^^zi^] /^-^ iiij ,^~* *^ ^^ U^ ^"V ,J*U ;ju^>^" 

^^" /v-^ c5 ^ JiiiJl X5^ LiT vV LJU JiaiJ\ ^ru^j ^j ^j.,.^j;.L\ 

• (N) Up JVjJ\ i^iJ^ c> ^ 

- Yd* - 









^' ^ U 3 ^-CUj *Al* ^\ y* jj\ j^C ^ L-*. L>W. V. 
«y ^9 J U a Vj,\^ ( >->J\. «i^j o^ftlj W~J* ^^ juj j\5" i^> 

oWj U^*-. J* ci-jl W ^UU jU ^VJJ mr JiLiJVl j X" j\ y, 
J^ jlf jli W-. j^. U VI ^^C- r i_, JiU!V\ WY oJii» a.; Uj 

: eJJi ^i J» t^f jlf ^J j 
^,_._i_» dbi y^sjls L$JU*)j I^-Ljl ^^ ^ j^Li; J Ul 

JjA AiiJ. J»^9 4^>.U L^ U ^.>-fcU ^iu -^T J ^ 05" j. 
jU j_ji j j^L] ^j, a»-V ^ j|. jt ^, jJv j ^ a) U Jl o-y 
U ^i jl j^ yi ^ j ^jj\ ^LJl .y ;ap -^>. m <,), aJ|, J-i~ j 
♦ « * »V^ J^ j Uk y* ^U\ -i^_ jU »L^ J oLc 

tW J 1 «> c^>-^ <t%Ji j J ci^j* \S ^_jJv oU^ r ^^j- jv 

L^lu jy^ ^f** y*^+Lj U^ ^3^. ^ ^ j, m 3 c ^,3 VLr- <Jlc , J^;^ 
^\i r 1j^ L*j J U \i\ a,^ ^ Vj ♦ ^UJUl ^yTj o^H eJL.>Li 

* 



• l- - ^ ^ Liu VI (T) 



Yo\ _ 



oLi^Y\ \£™ t \ — S ~aJ 1 , \y>*\ j?V\ u'.h J L - <j\b &rJ j>.h 
Li JJ^\ >\j £f" cj-*™ &. V>*>- ^-5 *" -JT^-J f--^ ^^ 

jjj Vj\ pjJ\ a ^ >- jl ^~ >- •• l?^. -^ -^^ - 4 P -^ «M 

o a^^V\ o^; Jbjr V j^\ iJUU-M. f LiVl ^^Urj * j>-sH <-.\ja!\ j 3 ^ 

jb * Vj^ JS --V 1 ' '^ ^' >* &*^ ^ &? ^ 3 ' J y^ s * 
S> jA\ jlT W ^ JL*Ji ^ ^ a! j r C V ^.a, ^1^ jf 

JU* jf ^fr l»JL» ^.y-* WJ3 jti i>.j'> ^ c5 *-i l ^ ^ AtL*H 
^^.3 iL>JV> J*l>_ J\ J3J £.-^ j^ 1 (V ^ J 3-^ U^* £~^ 
^ j^ 5 ,;Jl\ jV f CJ'\>- -A* i*L«Jl «J> J3^- r jl ^ (VJ <Ai»L.H» 

L>/^ ^^ i^.M ^VyV\ Ul ^ JJbdb ^.Vb ^ j ^-jiH 
Jt ^3 ll* jL^ U il^'3 a : ^J\ J 303 Ji:^ U l^:* -te-U» jj>-Vd\ 

u ,JUi^ oVi-^ j *-*j U* ^J^ a-^ 3 1 U-'^ W^ j^" ^ ^UJV\ 



<c^ui f u <>. jj^- 1 cr^vi ocJ _i u! i v ur <^oi. (\) 



- Y«Y - 



J ^j-iU/j *{»Xs}\ z^y^^S J* *jAj\ ^^ cAJA>.j <r jUll IJjfc J 

_/oj J^l :>t^V\ apJj Lf Acjy jl _»( ( j\m\< ^j^\ j-^l) 
j^x-9 J*^M j I *U>Ji *\j»-\ ^-u JAtf 05r ^j J*^ ^l" 

C5*J ^*J\ J^ J ^Vl p—lH £-»_> <r ^^5Jl c y^ J J\ ddjj 

-o^^dlj i^LCJlj ijLL-VVj. a — siHf ^JULl r-L*Vl j}-* : jU_~i 
^.-ci\_j ^h < r i>_ L-w ^-a_1\ oi'tj, idlUj *-£>Jl u_jJL-lj v-ii. 1 ^ 
j^^j <- <>U% <U>- J <*l\^ 3 iL>« fX^Hj ^WVlj ^.^ij 
♦ (1; VU-Vb f U^Yb ijyJlj jUVVj ^UVlj j^jlf aUUJlV ^iM 



u^. ^ W : * <* oM^-sll a ^ <** ^jTi *LM c~ij ^JLh ^iH J^-^l 



'^V\Jl *>-b <Li>Jl J a,*Is pUz^Vl oL-^ UT i- oL"^Ti UJ J^h y> 



^^ ^U^, L^ a** .LJ^ 3^ 






- Yor _ 



oX* **>>- L->'\_) » : *J^i /^-^ ci kk ^ *^>- W^=r c/->*^ J^J 

rij^ 5 ^j^zl^Hj ^Ip'Vlj. 4-OVl J U-j ^ jrjillf tf> ii-Vl» L^?La^Y 

j Ulj <■ It; Jmaj L-* U5*j <r L >i' a-3 j\T j\j ^LrVi ^ *-*-=» ^j 
-}Axi\ »Vj>-\ *~»^ j ^j— >J1 fL; a^>j j\ <y Jft LA* Vl_j. U^ »U.Vl 



♦ a 



ijJuJl oL-\jjJ\ j <C-ij e^l *J *^)j js l^'V Ijb it^U) jt £»xH 

L^] \ j ^ ^i \ j L jjil^ J-3 U-IU. U\xJ>\ jJlJIj izyJ] ^Uk UVjl odj 

IJL^j 3 Jb j\ JUdi\ /JL <f"\j ^ (*4-^ ^ *v^ Vj^aJ \jjjjjpj A^?li- L^ 

,% JL» * ;5)\ ^uiJ-A v l>5 a^C-*J /J U)'b LA>- \a* ^r.J?.r\ U loU 






- Ydi _ 



>Wj a,V>_,V ^ jl ^>d1 ^i U^ ^3; v l-v ioUt 

Js. ui c Jit jU* Oj U^ U^ o jLl-VI j! /^ ^U) ^ j 
jOJ^'l JWUj ^Li>J! ^ f ^l jjy ^ LI , : <!^i ^ULI J ,/j, 

\_^ Jl .U-ViM <y iy^- 1 Oj f >Ua3 l^ JSO U__J ^lz* J_^ 9 

•^-i: Vl <-^ r V iA-* 1 ' ^ <y i~i jU ^ jlf a j „ : J^ L 
j .Cjls ( \ >.li- lyi ^Y «- j>_^li^ ^0\ ^^ -c -_^jLii 






^~U V jl o Ji^l U^i JU j5~ it. ♦ _ 3 l- - r M ,ju ^^ 



^\ juJl ^ift jU : JU» J^lxJ\ IJjb J\ c _iL-'l jUl ai_} <- JswUdl 
^'l i ; l ^ j i, l^ j j! Lj\ 3 <J^ ,-,^ L^ij ,,U^ ^j\ v \ v 



• VV ^ r >Jl r l^ (T) 



Y*d - 



US' jU\ Jlp ^* j jUJU f ^ "i /^ <^ j\ ^3— ^ ^-^ Jj^' ^^ )j 
sJl_> ^Tij >^^p^ ^^ °^rr cr^ 1 -? ~^- ^^ 0^ uj\^>J\3 * j?\ — - 

f « J^ii\ ^r* ^^i\ ^>>^ ^'Ui\ {j* ^J^ jUl jl » pjiy p*-^ cl^J 

j^^ ^UU Jp /^ <**-- jU^ Jc jVj * j>\^\x* L*A» Ijyi ^V 
jl_J\j ( yU\ ^^-^ U -Ui /^ ^-d" j\ ^i^>b ^. J*~3^ c-^ 

^<5 y ^j» U I4UJ <^^ ijU U1 <r ^jsjlh ^J^ ^ *\J U \i> 






^V,l* J I4I* Jji3ji^ J>UL^\j i^^l *yp /^ Jt I4I* J_u J j -Lfil£j\ 

^~& y>l U-ftj ^.^ <j Uyi-^\j l^ijLpj \^\^xL^2a Ijj^-ij: j^fr^: 

*\j e\\ '^ ft^J^. ^UaTU. ^JijJ^ r*4^J^ ^l_J <^j^^ jjal^A j) -Uj 

^^ui^iiyj\ ^ JUa;Vl \a»j ^ U*Up l&J 5i^Aj\ ( ^ jb j ^ ^V^3 






- Yo^ - 



Z ] ^' ^>'b J^$ t>:>^ ^M JUj a, jc * f Lai-t V 
^^~ : . jl ^Lcl-J ^Ul j) ^ r >tCh ^j jLul\j ;i_iiM >^u : 

A3j ♦ cAUM -w! J\ Jik-j -v,^J!j ^kh ja ^ ^.Mj <r jyiH 
j^J^ll ^^ <■ <JA\ <$j*h <ij-JJl ojU ^_i.> JSC ^x)l o>j 

^•i V <— &J^ ^-^b ^^^^ J^ ^.j^^ »^-^ U^ c->^>- o_^i j 
W^ J ^-^.j ^ y*> (J-c- ^>0l cr -^b ^:> jji'i A^j'lj _ci_» .,i>0\ 

^ dl ( j> ^ j^:;: ^i Vj^ J*! U\ > : ^^aJJdl r s^ j^ ^-^--:. 

^ ^Jl jUiV\j j^ilJLI ^Ij r: Ul jjJLh ^ ^ JU ^j\ ^ 






^"bJJa^a^j. <iULi\ i^JU^lj AJLJJiM ^j>J^\ ^tS (J £j>-Lm -^>hJ 

^A* 4$jU -^jlT > j ♦ « *£.yS?y> ^| *ii~4j ^j-x-'li ^J-^. jA^« ^>J 

p- * * 

i*JLJi f UJ^ <£ j^ii'j ^Yl (JjjL-M oil U Jx. Iyl>j w-l^V^ 



X, 



_^'^; Vj ojr^ Jy^ \& oJy^sS x^fiS t^ 2 U^ J^ ^*^^ ^. ♦"^^ U 



"J^ C? 






» 






* » , «s \ 



u- l c 



: c^ iv ' u->- c (N) 






YoA 



o-i* W Uj ^^ ^.j y^ ^1 ^ , i _. ^ - . j, 

/ *■ ) I £ 

♦ JjZil # jl i^Ul j ,->„_ a/I Ul- oUlk-il .a* ^ p J _^ . 

^1>-I i : JjiyXH.. J-^JVjc c y\H JLoY\ <i_U!\ ^ ji.ji._j 
^^a;) Jl j_j^l ^ii yStCl^ JoLJl j ^J| ^La^-i j u jji 
,-* «, jf, ^l-yj a^ iilk* 4i^ : ^ ^TV\ JUb 1^1 r * L^ 
tf'-> u^^j ♦ « (Y) cb-^ <^j jjn~iU y> U* ♦ aJ aX^ iiiL. 
^U-j. ^L=s ^i^ Uj 11,^ la* jl5\ L+J&j Ji^UJ^ f ^1 
►Li'l jl ^ U f ^Jl jl j^eJl A^jj ,, : Aly ^^ J l^Ulj <^ 
' £>- W J^C V jl «r <iVk V jl AiU* ^^ a^J j/, jl W A,"V 
. <j A^*>UVj •L&Jt ^*-u V jl-r jj > .j c « »U.-V) ^-blj ^J| J j VI 

i : >jj A^yf : iryr Jl ^^Jj ,__j| ^, j i^^v ^^ 

Ia^ U^ U^^.j cilli Jp <&Y\ Vv J* J*.* . a-^jU. TJ Wl j 
ur-O- 1 cr^.J <" J 2 ^ -V 1 —^ J ^^ ^'-^ <>^J 

JiUa, U : ^* O^l A*jj1 Jl <Li>J\ ^i. L.u^ a] J J U; , Vl I A* 
<r « ^^i! Alll ^ » j a JlJ\ «d0 o-'l » ^jil J^ .oli^lj ^1J\ 

U^i. >*j < j ^ J^-i V jl Jj^\ J^T _>li^1 jjj ^iyi j^u* Uj 

- W ^ c ^Vi (V) 
' ^S^^ S P>- jJl <^i U (T) 

- Ye^ - 



j^j ^!U : Ills- JfUH j X. ^ iolCh JlyVlT* U.^ Li J.U* V Uj 
A,'tTj » : *}\5LJl Iaa JLc lil*. i;LU (5 j a, jp-£\ J_*i ♦ (V) *J»l>JU 
oljUM <=!*> J^j ♦ Jy-^ l b «-> jXiil <v^ Jt J-^iJ Jy*Jl Jl -Ji-' 

*VjV j>-^» j <" pJJ J*Wl ^^ jj JU" -a) ^siyi j JJUl oL-1 
Jftii <i j/, jl v-^-Vj jsJt JUU J JpU ^JLI J^J\ j\ , : yti 

Ji\ iJj-i ^ji^ ^y # j iHy> Jj^°3 

: ^Vl Jy J U5"_. <- il\_y 

! jaj" <i'^j U t^ L.-*- 4-jp-J ^ X .J'. 



• VX _ TN ^ c U»Vi (N) 



- Y^♦ - 



aJ\ j^i\ Ji* lit ^,jjd\ j J^ J^ij. jyC j| ^.> 

O )■••• •■ ii n : 



Ji r*- ( Jlj -U^A) 1 



j/:. jl j** JSJ\ Ul , : JUi ^ j ^ JLS^j ^» 33 J^ 

J>'J J=^. dyu J^" -Uj, U^iJ^aT jV, j^C jl ^ j^-Jk Jl Llj 

^aih #. ^i ^^ diuij j^ii ^^ ^ u*j^ ^i Jl5 -^ 

Vi Jiilj jjCjVj iJ^lfj i-^JiJij i^lj Aj»j*>Jl:j oJ:^>Jlj 

oii^iiTj y&b jL.Yb jiCv^ jiyVij .^iij v uJJv_, Jr jj^ 
^jVij *L_Jlf jU <j- j.1 ♦ ytSJw ^^Lij ^Vi^ j^Vlf au 
L*, j^. : -dlj <joUdl J^. ,^t jii < j\-\\ 5 jjVlj joJtj j^Jw 
b^ o^t jJJ\ j^t dJiJj ^JJ|, J u^l, ^>J j^Uzill ijju 
^J»L- JUJl j jj\* U^j^j^t ^ j^C jl JUJU ♦ JkJJl « JUL 
Uj^jj l;y oVliJt j ijUl j^l oAJc^-1 dUJJj iiis^ 4,L-lj 
jlCr V oj^^ £ \ ^\z V ^1 J ^ JU. j j;Ul- j^ ^i 

o^.^.J.1 uJUj ^*L-j j^Airi^ -lo=-Vl iJi* J r ! *U ,,J?^.. » 



• ^t _ N~vT ^ r UVi (Y) 



- Y^^ - 



<y^ v^ ,A, - J * </ jl (J* ^ u- 6, £-^-? *£}U\ ^_^i* jc. ^_*J\ jT 

4.A.JL9 4^-*jLw fc yLJiJ\ il^cJ) IA4J *JJL* JUjI ^A* J\ r£ j*^ ^J ^ 

Sjiilj f iisUH J^flll : ijujl *U\>J\ -u ^j aTjjiU iukUt ^jiH J 
jl l^frjj. J^f 1 ^ V\ I** pi Vj i-^^r^ W^' (3*^b <J^j^'J J^^Jlf 

Jl ; JJj *>C ^\LM J *UVi y ^ma ;UH ilb^j s^juilj a^juJI 
<*bo-lj SjZM dU; S^* L-^ I4J jl LT <> ±jjo; ^^ l^J ^TLgJl j\ JU 
iUjiM /y> „p^ ^J»j*Jl JjV <^i* a~*>^H ^*\ *jiJ\ dJUu" J ♦ AolT 

ilji- a)j ^p-Vl l^^JI Jj.l> ^*jJl j) Ij-^J* -d^j <y ^'j *^3 i * 



\ - *» 



<„;\>j I*, ^b^ ^L V U ^^i ifjjl\ 2jy>^\ j\Al j^> 
2ij'J&\ ^j-^H ^i^>u* ^^t^ ^>j>tlh diJi ^i-l i*ri9 045 yt_j JlidV 



i l^jjt^ Uj ^T ^ V r s ys^cl\ rJj^J < ^~\A ^ J^lJLl (\) 



T * ( ^tr J ? i,vi 



vv w 



'? Uu, 



l**X». jlf jli ^Ul dlU j^i\ dil" ^ o-X^ m_. . UL. \ 

ji <LiJt j ;_^ ^_j- Lwl ^j jirl ^ ^1 l^ J^,- j, 

r^^ 1 ^-V. ^j-^ oh ?*^ £+ ^ -^j cM ik-l^. o*^r 
bj^ fb *~*>U jl aUjII ^-l. c.-w- L4. jl ,a>._> JUA j| oJ ^j 

j JU j\ V^ Jv i- _^ . ^Vl 4yl\ J\J^ l^j*. J, i-Vji. ^, 

iiVjjW ^.1 Jil; 4*^1 A* ^fr\ Ifcjf ♦ iJjiX\ 3 ( <i\£-} < d_pjH 
*A* ikJ\y, O^aM ^ a Jd\ jl ^ui>J| ^y JU>J\ u ^« ^-^ J^j 

Cj-^ {&T3J~ j4r*^ *& *■*» UJL' Jij ♦ « ( ^lX>J\ A£ -Of )a*j 



AJU.>- jl^Vj ojVl A* 



i_? 



Uj^ij ^ j, u^r i^jc \^aC-j. oVVa,m juv ji* j i^Ai-jij 

asj *3 *j»j u ^U; ^ -lLaJUV aJVj ^_« <*AkL\ iiVi : p-UM <>*>* Jl 
>iiiO\ i!Vj ^3 ^^^^ ^^ J J f -^^ ^ ^.J ^ 3* ^ U jl cr *-,. 

ji' d\.'A» 0-*~- ASj <J Ajy>-j. «j> oL>— ~ » *J>- j( <! njp t U » L>- If. 
aJVj>3 t <U^5 A* ^LS ( jft\ ^jS\ ( y^, j y> J^\ ^ {_*+& > J>^\ 

<*UaU AJVi c5 *— '"J ♦ A.' ^>^^^ t^ 1 **^ 1 fjV U-3 J J All jV Ca'a 
Ji_iA3\ PL- A^. \£y*a>- J ^-J! jV <*Jt_j *JVj jU) vUk ALt 



J&t j* JiJ\ JUi'l L«J^>. jV f jv^* ^Vj jU_i flj^Vlj 

£±X Life j\f jl ^Ul jV f U^y^ oVVoHi ^Ui V j/JdV 
I4J1* r j\^ >cr ill jX j\ Jb>J iliJl oVVjJI* ^/L UpIj <r *Yb 
: J^i ^ jLAJ U!lT U^i aJL*^ di'i! <-j£\ Js, js oUJVl c^ 

^4> ^J^J & J^\J* A-~^\ ^3 i i^b j^b ^^j\J j>j^aSll 

*Lu. J a d a*15J\ k JUJL\ *ju* ^ ^ — d\ L& jl>^ ,j> ,J1 SjLl^Yt 

i^o ^5 ^aJ>Jd^ ^i^i lJj^J ♦ « ' lP^— ^ /v* *J^^ ^'j^ l*L* ^ 

;^_-CiUj JLjJ\j ^-^jJb f^h *>&\ j ti*>J\j- a gi.h oU-53lj 



^ - v ^ o^ ^ c 3'j^b ' ^°^ o^ r>^ ! c^^* -^- ^> 



* VU ^ C ^V1 (X) 
* Y\Y ^ C L^>V» (V) 



Ip.^jj W-^.J «-*.Jj-^ »j^ Je. f }L_XHj i^UW jlA_^y\_j 
Ji^Jlj ^Hj pJVlj S.M Jt f }^. j ^jS\ J^Jj ♦ ^_j.j 
*LC^^ juA5cil Jys-\j iSV^Jtj JlCi'Vl jc r y£u ^^h ,L:C 
< J^jIj '<J^\^ $Jl\} l%*}\ 3 f^Lly-s JjO!^ ^J| ^-j ^; 

^-aJl djj» : _ U,. » : J^i 4_jJ\ aj»-j jp ^j^ Uju. ^'IjliJl jj>^"j 

*♦♦ 0h°*-^ <-i^ j^^'j jVi^' ^ysJl jC-^aJl j i,"^. ;y ytj 

J cJj sy £*-Jlj £*~Jl» jl ♦ ♦♦♦ oU£h /y' olS'^Jlj ji_jUH 
^r 6, i3i->" >* ^ f^J r ^r* cr 1 -*- 1 y t£^ v f^J J>^ 

J^^yx\ tr «^J\ J *LU ;y _5>_} tij-JJl> _j1 ♦ l$i*J>_; i._jUil ^y <_^>« 

^tj i^^^xJlj i^yj.^ ;j^\j ist^Jlf f_j*k)l (V jLJJl (.^ . it 

.'Oo^il Xt l»l_5 <• Jlj^Vl t-*All. Jt y> L;l ^fj L, *^_^i" j! J 1 » 
^_>^ ^3 ^r~f J$\ j J^ J U- 1 *Ux>J\ Ait ljy^\ j\ *U-CJ\ ^*juj 






^ 



- Y^» 



U^.^j i^-H ^ ojlli „a* jjl: jj^*A *♦— *M »UasH jiTj 
jft ^a^ jl a* ^,^iL\ J^i ( L^i V^. — i-^j ju-uil l_*jW ^iOj 
o-^-.^ul Uj *>Ui c~^\ -wj » : (jjJJVj ^Jl_j JtCiVl^ JVtj ;JM 
a_« *UX=>J!> cjU-sat <j* y» U» ^-jLlh U^-^i U ,_>_„». i* oLi50l 

^:.J: J. ^ > ck—:. Vj ^l Ia* ^L Y Ji US' .^i; jlS"' 

aJ^Hj Jt^kJlj ^i»J\ Ja^ ^ v _ J tX!\ i^U j ac_j, L» ^il^i\ 
/^.h I a* ^ a) £* V U oL-Juh oA* jV f <»UU I a* j -cc ^j 

jb c ^uji j\ ^ ^lh ^ jvuai ^uj_. r ^Yi jpo- ,^-v j, 

)a* J ^-til) A^U «W«3 fAW ASA^ juKjH oUtAk^l Jfr ^j^L 

»Ua«}| jl ^y dU-lj i « (T) f ^50\ oWk^ ^^~ ^ LjU v^SJ r UIl 

^Aij if}tJ\ oL-bA!\ Jc Ji* ^ Jj^pJ) C A* ^ U ^i^-^l ^Jl\ 



* VV ^ V ^ J>V! (V) 

- v\n - 



J ^ WU b V^' V V U ^ ^W 1 ^ U b iljJulU iL^IU i^JH. 
u^H^ 1 C-^ s> ^yi < ° >u ^_} jk^b j^lj oj ilj 

: ^ i-U* ^i^- j Jy, , jj^jij c ^j^ ^^Ji j ^Olj 

c ^acj jkJi ^iu- j_iJ 1 1^ ^ » ji j j « ^ JJC i » jj^ , ^ 



C^ > u •*".! <■ c>>^ ^1 j)A_^ J OJ L*i^ fjy J^Vl VJL* 

^ « pk » ^ U-^U j,^\ ^L^ JUs oWVl )Jl* J r-bLU ^ir 






♦ \ V ^ r Li>V' (V) 



- Y1Y 



\4rii JUaTj Vile ^^-^ V -Uu^V J*Jt Jft~» ^r <y jV (j* oii^ U -U1V 
<4iH\ ^L-Y*. ^-^ <>->^ - ,L ^\ J triJj-^ J-— ij 

C-< »^!\ <£_>« jl liti Y_J Al^. * t ^J\ C5^-^ ** tT*^ °V* ^->V 

>ju... _>*\ U jl Uju» U> jJ^. j\ Jj **L«M ^y U^ y « Yi » _» 

•„«, c- y_J A 9 j\T j\j r-J^_* Jt LjwO* Aj'jX) ^--d\ -0\T ^Aa AjL^ 





(^) 


. VTA ^ ^^V* 


(V) 


• VT^ ^ c LJuVI 


(^) 


• rvv ^ r-u^\n 


(£) 



- Y\A - 



A^y a,-\j £W u ^,'til ^ Jb jlj }\>^- jjudi iJl* j j| j_\\ 
jSh\ M u\ J>YVj <• iij^ jlTu!\ ;ob! J jjuJi a, ^ , ^ju, 

- " * ^L. -^ C 

\X-» JU>J ^__ij| ^Ji ji jy^\ ^\l ^j ♦ (V) ^r-' ^ 

^>*" -c-*"> ^J» *t-^ ^ »U-Ui\_j <£lii ^^ ^ o i. ,_»y_Yi 

L^ ^-w^Jj Ju^J\ <J*lj* ^^1 uUl Ji^U) £^r Vj Ij^T Vju; 



cJ ^^' 



L3^,-J 



-OU ^ Ai'Vj ^.jjiH ipy» J* J^Jl j suni V j\ ^ U ^ 

e-A^j ^J^^b <j-^J ♦ ^.^ <V W*. (3^ ^^ S^A>J^ U^^ ( Js^J j\ 
<T JyJii\ j\ Jfrlill ^A* J Jjj>JJ J^ Jl L*JUj> >U- Ja 3 ^jjx'lj 

y"'* pr~^ ^o*-^ J^b ^ J^^ 1 ) oljol JU^c^\ ^ ^=>J\ jl 

j\j J ^>J\j ^^ ^Vij ^jJVj cr ul , b ^Ifi^Vl o^jjI J c^\ 
Aj^\ ^jA 1"\-lj» jlf ^1M a^^: ^ ^^Cjl *jfi Lw. U^j W^ 



w ^ .. v- / 



j\ J\ *UaS)\ jLil -\sj ^>ly^j *U jl u>~*/j x9j y» oLAxh y-bk 

o* a~^ f^** ^^ * <J^^ ^ <j* ^**J o^j^jl^ a a* y* bp 
^ULl y y U ^J f l^Yif yVt d^U jl dUp y^ Vj » : yVl- 



Uij^ 



L-4-^jj a— L>-\ y l5^ <y*^b W^-* U-u*1 Ul>^\ I&Jlp ~>^ L/W 
lJL Vl AP jj J3^r4~ J jj^*i L^>- ^IjJuJl o^L-l jjUitL j c j *— isUj 

J >Ji O^^-i^* ^J^w?*"- ^*^~ fiOrJl k_Jjl~"1 Jj-^-^J ^ iS *^ *S^' 

^ij *& U* j* U-fcy*r Jl i^Ul £\^l Uj <- I4J JjiH j^Juai^ 
^^uUj ydb ii^U\ y* *-^^*^ ; r^y' J^ ^-*" U^>- y>^j 

j^J l> y>j <: U^- ijj^J? y>j ^ <jL +*j^3 ^3X5 ^jY* ~J 
<sLi A o%X* y ^^Ou, yVl yl ^iU^ c/'^T^ (*4-^J lt J j^^iV) 
jSJA ^JW >J\ J^^ J/ J /i j^j ^ ^c^Jl J ^^Lhj ^jVl 

jc ot S3i ^^\ yUi ^ ^ih, c l^i< [p\ 3 i^Ji ^t>j ju-Vi ji 

^^.U -^l U -L-1 Jp ^jAT Jj 4i%Jl J^ai UT^>« r JUS V jl 1>^J: 

♦ Ai^j y* Aj^o- j~^5 (*y>J^ -^* eJ 



UA ^ > £ J>V» (N) 



* YY* - 



i 

o^£l«1 ^>- ^V\ jj^ jc j^kr o-i^l f \ k .~* ;U/ Uj^c jy j 
J' ^ j\ L'lj ♦ <yo>% </KJI a, je l^L^j l^-U. uJ-^-j 
or 3 ' ^^' u* u *&d\ ±J \*J\ i*yd\ ^.jyJl oWlk^, J^Vl 

j^d* ^ ^A>d\j U^v> <J:>^Vl 1/j^! ^^jiH ^ Aj-L- jy Jo 
^ j^}U) j,L«r ^t f:. 4 -^ oU^J>^. J LU- \J^* U a»j <■ U* 
i+^ jp ^J* j\ j^J\ ^1 ^ f iru ^ ^T) J|, uyuy_> W*?.>" 
£• 1-u. Jl ^Icj y~-A ^y-Urj ^.aJL ^^ <j£jj <~~ plyl J I 
<r <L.U \c\/\ Vl <o ^ r 1 jJc, ^ j y^ ^\ ^tCJt jl 
cJ^i U Jt U^Uy c$>^lj ^rWb J^^ oL»jJ1 ^.U^l J$CU 

p-*-te-1 jl ^ jUI ^ £\y\ A^^T j A*L^| JL» ^j\ < _J& > .\ 

^.U jiits** jUy pyJi di'j jl <c* blitl jj^i Jb-ifj >-yJ *j* 

^11 ^£.Ll'\ ^'l jl ysj <• ^J^l^ 3 L__» jUl Ac ^y) If W <>^ J 
^-i^j l^ ^l ^* <■ ^ ^fj LJ aJUIJ j_jC jl jjc ^ U" oJl J 
♦ ♦.♦ - : ^i^l j c^>-^JV i.Ul tiUi. ALi <.jj ^ ^ t$Jl ^-d)t 
^A j\ ^* : J\2s ^_LiVl »L— 3 y^i U uUl )Ji> ju ^Ti a,M y 
jrJU- VI dili J**. AC Vj ^y-l y-T J^ ^U'L UJu., ^Jl ^eU! 
\ *zin j ^iTij <r^Ai _U UjU jlf li\ ^UJl j! dJUSj *l ^jlH 



i 






- YY\ - 



\— jJ\ tiy*** W^ <J^ ^J W^ ^ A^ J W^ l5^L t}y^ °^ 

^JjU1\j ^Yb ^UVlj <JlJ\j ^rUb ^^b V-^j i^'b 

a * Jl>*~-YW i'U^cJU JUb'YU ;jlj>JU 9-U*Y\j j\:4JuJW *-jd\ 

^j^Jt j-^^j v^A ^b ^ ^b (^b ^v^b ^H 






♦ UfcJtjtj U_» VA tj*> J?cxU— ail w'UT (T) 

JcS ^a ^J\ J— 2 ^ 1 ^=-^,j ulydt ^.- u . J Oy-A-i o-^* ^J^' (i) 



- YVY 



4~~H \ A-*.._J'j 4" j-£. o^U ** J~-» \s\ \jy yJl «J>Jj J-L^aa 

\j\ jp*\ ( y\ Ai* -A3 j ♦ £t~i^lMj ^ lit jL^jVI <-^^w'j 6: -^AJaJl 

(j^Jj ^JUjp\ f jmJI 1a* ^^^ A* ^ jr Sw*Jl J>U U C>ljJ » : J^ Jy^> 

^ij ^i^L ^i^b cA) j r iJ\j olpVb j^a-tHj oy-^'b f^V 

♦ <c& ^^aili ci^ *jju ^^l aJLJcIs Ju*£jL <~*^s Ul ♦ J^5du 

* ^*i\ Jii>- <^ 1a* j aLc^ ^-^H ^r^ (V $P o^j :> ^^ <-*~^' W j 



• m ^ V ^VI <it> (V) 



c^ 3 







wr 



f- * . ' 

jJ^'b j\-Jd\j JLJOl, ^_L\kU <-« — -j ♦ (r) <d_^- ^ r — ^3 

J^tfVlj JJ^tj ^-Adl j&1\ feXj* -Lw-J'j <- (0) « J*t>Jk <c^^- 
<_i$\^ lw iJLJ\ <^_— r j — -»V\ j* j\ c5 £— ^ ^^.j. f j_JAiMj 

jjA^Jdi v'^ triJj*^ /^J ^ " A —*' ^ C ^ J - ^*-^-- l -5 "" JV^"^ 
^ ^« U tfj-^iM i"\>j ji>1 ^>. 3 ^U^l Jil J\ ; Jr JV J 

• \:\_\s\^\ ^ yUl Jill j « YoA ^ >XM c -uJl (Yj 
, JW^ J>ilj < VVi a ^ c U^V^j < VIA ^ o^^ 1 00 
\ ^ ^LJl Jill j < Uo^ oJiyJlj , XA"V ^ i £ a^^ 31 c J ^ J 

♦ m ^ 

• VAo 

• JT- ^ JjUlj , TiV ^ 

V\V ^ i r J , V'S < A"\ ^ V r Ji^l _yhJl ^.ko (V) 

• Tin ^ i £ jaJJlH - c j^j < Ntl 



- YY1 - 



£j$ ♦ <-s ^=^' ^a!^ J^y^^ <j*\ J*- '^- j$\ y ^ ^ j— ^- 'j 

^SLu ♦ V>y j Ji>lil J^l g^ £.jJ) £\y\ J^jj ol>^i*~^ 
J 3 Job *_^ J\ oyij <!Vj U^5lj <,"Wlk*. ,y cf^-^ >* ' u 

^Uj^l rr — ^ ^* Li'^j ^ji. L^ it%]V iUj-0 i..^ c~~) 

j\ jijl ^jji jaJi jij. *-v v> g ^. rJ ^^ j^ ob <?y^\ 



C5 



Uj>>3 yV\ ^j jU- ^.if A,j*J1 W. ^ -"i ♦ j^ ^^ ^ 
;oyd\ JiliJVV. jls-l : *Li1 *r^ J^ <iJVr j. ^^ ^Vl jl Ijbj 

,J^ ,y ^ r J-Oj jiW J til- J->« o^j JJI j ^>^ J->». 

j\ J^ ^*ii • ^V-V -L- 1 cr* W^^. ^"^b ^-^^V ^^y 1 ^ 



- YV© 



dUi c> C5*j ' - lLL>j1 ' ^* 5 * *^-r*J J^ O^ *->>*■ ^' J ^ 

♦ f «kj\j oUiJ! ^^p^ l£^" 

JLd.'l_* lS.?-^ -^^J e^^ ^^ J il^*Jk jjj-^Ul J>lj 

l-^'U- ^P ^^ )> JaiXM j\ Jj j^Josll ^UjI ^j-sju c^*^J * ^ij\ *UJ 

u^ail p )ju -V i^b ijiJ L"j U'y^j l^JVoj L^j^^j JiUIVl j\s < oL^ 






» - '« ^j^j) 



oj_j>- ^ojjJLh -C5 />-*■>- Aiis i\_jL*j,\j v_jlils>i(\j jl>uVl ,^>tJ W-**J 

j\ ( ^>«w.J <" JU^VVj, ^*zl\_» J^JolT .*j,aJI •** 4^L*sl m^»». \jb*=*9 

j*V\ j,lj j^j j,\T i^Vt '^jjS\ JU-j ^5" U c^Jl 1a* Jl *-* 
(j-ai^dlj *\-c>'\ jv^j i>.^l oli^l ^Uil v\5" ^rli- U1 



♦ \o. < Ml v* \ ^J^J\ jilt >o (» 



- YY\ - 



jjj ^*L" ^J 1 



;U- c^-J ^*j ♦ £j-*=*ji \^\ *i£^yi j v^r ij.j ^.L" 



j! ^ ♦ b ^S^ JjVl £x ^1 : ^y dUi ^T ^J ;^* ;^j 

4 « }tS*. JaH OjJ^J ~+Ls ->X p^Jl -O 

-*JL)\ ^Ux* ^Jl^Jj. O^xl 4^>Lh *f^>w J C~* <j.^ cATUJi *} * 

: j^aiJl jt>»J ^ Uxi y*j J^i ( ♦ « JZfli! ^1 Jii) » : ^^Jl Jy 
JU)1 J^ r ^ V jV Jt L^ <! UL> cJL>i jlf Jii UJ ,p> <;1 ^U Ul 



• M ^ ^L^V^ (>) 



- yyy 



^JL\, \.jjb j *yi ^rTJ 1 *»^ jo U ^^U <dJz3j » : Jy^ ^y^V\ 

: *y>-j y « Jlii) < Jb\ J£A » ^ *$ y>j 

jlf U y* J^ii ^ ^IM J^-l jU ^y Liy^. oj\J?I : U*0jj 

♦ ^ J <y <P^ <J^ - u:v 



< Y \ ♦ Ajj, 



<1;-A>- ,*—1 c^J" *" ^~^ ci *L^>AaH PXl <^AS <j*^ J^ ^% 

^i^ V\ Ai;^ j a^ 1 ^ V^r*'' '^y^\ dy£> *Ji ^ S^J^J^ Ij*L>- L^.AL^' 



• NAT - ^AT ^ C ^Y1 (T) 
- YVA - 



J US' i>*JJ-i o-U ^At JA r^U L_f Jj ojV'j ^^iJl jo U-ail 
*^iaJl ^>J ^frUj ^A] jl ^Tj ^jj), ^i ^V *1^W ^1 ^15" 

J^llj c^JsiMj /^-J*Jlj u Mj ^i^l l_^, <■ ^iScU v jw* 
■***-* Jk^r 1 ^*-^ *^ -^ c *— * J 1 \5jUJt f-^j ^U-y-Ji a) 

4-^UH o^_ _y>UW ^W ♦ 0) yJJ\ 1ju6 o~~ lil WV.^i o>}~ 
<*UjJto\ jjxJj ^.^j j'^j 5jUu*\j a^jj" /^ JLi-JV j^s i^j L~ j>- 

♦ IhP^.'M* y IjvlS ^j-J^J l^At .JaC C5 aki) J-ksJW ^£;!l 

juji ^^m a^A ^ ?ySLj\ icy, uu » : j^l ^yCji icy, ^ 

icy, Utj » : J^i ^ jJiSj1\ icyj ^yS j yvt U* ^Jb'j ♦ ^\ 
s-^.^«r U*j <- ( } « iX ^yT ^Ulr js. ^ jjcl iCju ^ jtfcli 

&~\ J Uj^* j^>'i Jj-^u jlf Jb <■ ,XJ\ oIj^L, ^c ^^l 
asV^. LTU- jlT JVj. f aT}^ al^- t y^>. <l UU, ^i-Vl Ji Uj»-^I 

Uy^ iilSJv i i-r JJV JTLkiN J ^L^Vl i^yV^ ^ ^j^Tj 



♦ ^ ^ j-UuVl (V) 



- vw - 



dUi <JLL-"! <yj c o w ^-l\ Jy-0\ ^lyi 1 *^. ^J^. <y.V^Vt ^Ij-i! 
iU Ut jLA-J OU.. jL"1 ^^Vl ,_i^_j *y^\ y. 3j~s. y \ jlf 

: Viaj U^. *L\i <- jlij-ij ^ JljJ^ c-*.* cs»\ ^ ^ Ot^A 4 - fr 
: VG ♦ L&X ^11 ^ : JU S ^5 y) j U^a>-). ^l ;-u-aiH .^ U 

« ,-UJl dlj jt » jl£ jl~» ^ k oii y : ^ii^ <o JUi \& *y ^ 
: c-i^s <-->-_? ol^ U^y. ^ : AA J^* y-^ <^ (< C^ 1 ^ ^^- * 

oJui ^ jjiJl »^-j ♦ <~~t jo J-A9 ^JU- *U» : JU ♦ oA.^1 ^y* J 
. *s- ./\ y ^« jLi.j ^iii- jo <jy>- U jlf Jji » : "J A *^ 

cOi J *W J J-^. oJ^jU J-U ^ a^^ ^ J^^. V VI <! jy jl 
JiJ\ Jit JkflJ ^Jull j ^1 j^j (j-^JV J yUl ^y uy ^^ 



- YA» - 



*"^ l5^ j ^J * <*iLl\j a-jLJUH UJmHj ^a>td\j »....i?:h j ^>JL 

AjLiJi oVVjJlj oVjlUj O^-JL^Jl ^if ^J%^ A^aJJlT r\j+± J j) 

♦ 0>xH ^ J L ^U *>Uj <-ia)l ojlTI iL^rl « \ — i." 



lull j < \*\\ ^ \ ^ i^JotJl <-^j\-u_4 ^y^VI AiJl ^liJL* (T) 



- YA\ - 



lJj** < .^J*M ^OUj: K>X ^y» (Sj*-^ JyJ^\ j^Ui^j 0}\cj j\Jc^V *^ 
r-^_j OJ^J l^-^.J ^^ (V < - , ^°'^ ^l^c'l olfr^ />£ jO^ M l-S^*»' 

*i&A jl -Uj_ A, jJl oL^lj-iJi will* ^>^>Jl -\5 : Ul f U^l ^9 7xJ*j1 -£} 

ju (^-iJl jj-^* -u^t* j^iS jJl' « j^jj>J1 jljJ^ » ^°j ^ IjJL* *UjuJ\ 
<r i^U- jr *jJl <j JiH p\^yj <~Jd\ ^^V\ <j lo ^ t ^ ^LLu^ 

... ' ^-^ > ^ o> v 

cf^'J 4 c^ J ^ Wi^ Ji^' -J^ a>"UpL^j , ?.-sVV j.\ ^cLlh <j*\L 

^■■■'^* ^^J J^- 1 ^ 6 J,^ U^Lot^ JiJij 4X%JL (r*i*M Jit JLl^ j\ ^USny' 

U3 <cyJ\ (_^*-Cj jJLh ^—i^, dAJJ^j 4w?L>JLk**a> Jl^j^j ^fljlj. ^jlxil 






- YAY - 



oL-Vja!\ J t^-M J*. v\*i~V\ Jl }S.x j^>- L'lj ♦ -Oi^V c __,j ^^\ 

J^ Ul« U o Ji-V <r UJj U, <i UjL" jX. j1 j^y L.,1 i,ji;M 

<-,)jj ( yC^_ V aj ^j c jlJi ^.jVv JjJJi -df u* Ji j^,-. 

<ej^^ tiiL" <Jl l^ju^^Oj ULi»l Jjxi »U-uH J_*l jjj <■ a ^i"j. ^Yl 

C ^J| _* U,ij *>lu <0 a>^ j\ J^ ^ 4.UI ^ o ^ jl- u uij 

Oj-^^i J ^ ,3*3 ♦ ]jb JJj-'3 W..U*l ^«Jai"i J-A^S ^jJJI lfii«^._ 
♦ ,^£jlj -Vi-V^Jl, ^U>Vtj <iyJl -VtljiJl »^k._- Jt^p j 7*. <jLt 

Jj-v, ^a >lfj> ^ ^yj\ ^-L^YV? J 3 JJ\ ^}Ul J1 V ^1 J sjuJi' jl 
-viLM o'^il ^-vs-1 «> Ji^ V-Uj <- ,yUW oljL^M: ^ <LiuJl J^t 
^Jvl ^-uJl «^J.I ^ « o^il. ♦ O i-*o » ^Llh **o>.'i jL jv^5 ^.jVI 



VI 1 



♦ '' ^j*- L5*i j^C- jl y> -^> ! ^ £4-^ j^ : wjU-ts uiUJl -vie 
iJj-V ^-^t jT iJl JU*1 jUi jt ^1. ,3 ^Jv* v ju.1 JV ,f\x~J\ ^*j , 

^^-v'l yU^fl &J** ( *V\ ^ JjJJl ** fjXj. jUcV) djJv-j » 
yiiMxp ^.^1 ^l;> ♦ jUij jU\ J\ <r> « jwuii ^.u ^^ 






JjCt ( yO* V^Ui W^l VI j aJIUI **~aJl V* ^JiJV ^1 *y Aiii V 
£* 4J9-\j» *» j-wj y^ jjj' *• i)>fc ^JJ\ ^Jai) ^ /^ < ._^ 

Uiy.. J ;-u«M U* ^'\ Jj-Ul yl Jt*j& Ji~ V dLU.j ♦ °ML- 

A_JiJ) Lr -i_li.j ic.*>Ul ^JJ ^c **-V_«j ^jli^Asj. *L.As)! ^l^Jsu^l 

J>J\ it-'Vl J_^. US' VV f <-^U- i~i l^lC^l j^C" jljf ^.^1 

X*Jl9 ij^^ j>^ //■ p-*l <" t^-y-^ 4j ^ ^-* ' J^^ 0* CT* " 

<>-»J) c4 t?JJ^ ^»M jXJ^ >-» i-b-^H «•*-* cP J - A -^. o^ 1 
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0> 



<U>1jA^ OOC-JI J^LuZA 



»*UJl 



J^U 



♦ \«\oa 






iUJi * Jf^VI o^. x ' ! > 



eyftlijb JsjUIl jb ♦ Jr. 



l_S 






_ V 



• f^VN _>;> ( _ r - a UJl i-uJl \j~A\ <«*U-M <i~*~=> 



_ ^ 



_ V 



A 



COO * ^'^pJl Jj^st _ 



J I pis- J <£%J\ 



_\\ 



£**J] J i*S iJ3 ^ 



J'j (\) 



\A0 - 



• V* < ^ -d>c» * JLJU-b ,y.^l or*^^ 1 A* 3 ^- 1 ^-^ — ^ ° 
• \*\oA oj>j * v^ <~i— ^ -U>*»j (j^Lx u^-o-1 



j [f ^JjJl r 



o ^ 



* -*\VVY 

• r \<UA _ >r\V i^UUl • ^U^Jl ^UJl-ux _ 4i*Jl jl^i _YV 
J— »~ ^^i*- jjiTaJI _ <k-*J\ »Uic J« ^^i' a— »VI ^.t ^1 -VA 



- YA\ 



o 



• \vrv _ wo-\ ^uji • jr\z^j\ _ rjLJ , cUj _ n 

i^L v^i <^k') . <;l_J, ^^ ^.j, _ ^^j, ol _„ _ r . 
" "*~^ * -4*— Jh^-J ^j-*r J 1 ^*^* ^>jjSj}\ .jj^; . jjy\ 

• r \<uv _ ^vvv s^yu'jjvi **jji ♦ >j^i 

* r nor _ o»\tvy ^un 

4 — ^ o-:^ ^»>^i _^ _*> ^.^L^' - yjV <iUj V iV1 i;i> _Y<\ 

♦ **\rTA 

i^i-Jali'-i-* ii__wa^ _ vUj-^I* jJLJl « ^_^ JLc ^Ult ^_^i. ! ! < < 



YAV - 



r mA s^uji • i y - ^- 



_£o 






. r ^"U s^UJl _ ^ ir-^ ^ U jj^-^l - ~<i*LS\ ^l.ii.1 



.iV 

-1A 

.1^ 






- YAA - 



o(Lj» oU» J* ^sSjf.jJjS Z*hsjj 






*~-u 



*" ^y 0^ iJ ^.y <^-^ ^y>LU obj^j-iJU ♦ £tj j^Jl ^U" cj!^;^I 

d!A^ c5 ^ W-****. o^^ "^-J*- ^ ^^ <3r^> -^^ 0^^ ^y r y ^^ 

.- ^ -t 5 " ^*> *■ 



♦ j\j^Vl ^JbJut * 



oyx'i LCyV ^.>M ^.^ J^Ulj lC\ ( W ^'lk : .^V U/j 

J.^'^- ^« W-^ a^-;. (_i- ' A-jLi>Jl «j_^j^iM Jl^-K^ j_j5>J' oXJkJl U^J^- 
Vj ii\j ,,*. c iJL^l iLUX* ^ikJ.! ,U-b ^ ,J\ ,J>. c ob;*il 



j' *> 



- YA\ - 



v . 4 

<-*>! cJ\-5jy£\ o-^Jj. ♦ -JaZMj -U**aM ^J jjoL^a!\ij jy->U;1 IjJL*jI**j 
,'^yblll SjUiJl ^^j (Viking) * dl3oUM <tU>- J^>° ^f 5 * <CJ>*|^Ij* 

J^*^ iJL«h. <JaL!\ iliLM *L>*ri,j JLr^ o>^Jl Jl ^>M JUjlM 
^a; 1 ,>Jl_* *\^JVV i^^j ♦ LsI'joL^ JLj- V^C *Ji*M *l^i : Y) ^^_* 

-c5w''txl\ l^P^'L ^.^r*~^ J^^ c OA>l JL>Jl ^dJU' /y.^" rJ" J^ -U*j 

jL ^Jl ^, -J\ jWVI o^-ij , c ^U,Vl -L->J^ a Ujl Ujl; ljij^;t 



J^o ^1j* ^j ^jVl ^-ObJl o\^iJl o^ <- jl^Jl^A; <L>-^ 
-\j UiSCi <5j v *i\ JJ^ s^ii' v^^~^ dUij <~AJi ^jV^ ^y^w. 

^IMj Sjrc^Vl iyiAJ jJL>J) jL>^=1 -w j r l^ Ja^/V\ — -ill -u^^j 
JjCi _b ^3 t/V-'^ V^ j^>'^ *-*■* o-J^-1 <«- (JVl ^ -C 1a. 

♦ o^j v-jsJ^ -i»UnJ\ os^jI. (J ii^> U j^j^5 ^j_»if'\ cjj*s-y j>^j\ <>L» 

aJl^^ 3^*^* L*JJ^>«' W^°3 ^^ 4 ^-' a '4-' ^^ _/-*•" ** A '" W ;* i3 W-^ <-3j--' 

^ jj^j^. ^'^ J/^ 1 ^ ajow\j jlCJl ^:,jy (j W 1 ^-*' JIvjlVi oa^ ! j 
^>y dU-AT^j UapLTj ^.jLi" j^-ajuj c- r -^- ^1 cj\^SS^\ jio ^5 



- Y^^ - 






^j \JbiJj A y A„U *J^ft * ^^ 



jre-^v ^' 



dJj.i -0CU\ ^j ♦ a^Ij. JlX^ o^J <JL>-LJV J^Jl A,g,L;[ a^ j^xJ h 

A$U- JjXj"ji /jr-^j^ -^ — ^>wl J^p- ji j 3i I ^ x^lSv^LTj *A_^3 <. ^*ZU 

♦ ^-jy I jLA/Yl oW> c -1^ <iJL*>6 ajL*^ iojl Xj" j,l ♦ j1a>jYI AJLJi 
clP >^ JJ ^ d ^^ ^^ U^J Ajb-UJl J^.-JL 1 ^>^3 ^^ jfy'l>Jl yS 




U-i ( J'^ jj^j > ^ 



f 13 -!.. 



V-^ ^.v^ 1 '' J^' 



- .v 4 - ] 



J dj-J^'j cjW' ^jJbJl ^^Jv ^* JV-M la* <oU- ^ IgjliU- v-uJl 
i^^-lj <_i>-jAJ ***-1^» JU:* jj& d£l> iS^y\ rj*>i *^ <!^>- 

Jla*y_; JLOcL* L-^i* <~^ai- jl_oj o-l_«.; 4*iii*j PL_i'jV^ ajx-^ 
SjxAi]\ iX>Jl iikiit iiXiJT* ^ 1 uJ:lJ' liW U tf > /uiCji, u^ ;\ 

;y_5 A...U- J-}L- cap Jp ^y^; ^\U r?_jj}\ i^L- I j^V ^1 
^:iW ^-O^n ^zJl J c^iJi, J^, U-}dt ^f **Zja JC**) 
*LJi\ i .,-cJlI JLsJl j dliaTj ijJd) oli o<J\ v> o" it --i>-r 



- YVT 



^j^h f^j^ <J W^*-*^ ajLLJU *J+I jls c l^'tx^ jap iUj obj^iJl 

iyjj\j ^^-*Vl yjul^ l^j 4^ — 2J1 o^s=l5 <!^L-, ^y p£» {y j m ajlL^ 
^y 4*&y ij^i ^j L:ixh aj>LJ1 J^ j^V\ J& J>*^t *** aJ"UU 
J>-L* \j,y^* df-"^ <JM*U]1 jlT\ £f *» \*\J3 * JL- yU j*l}\ oV^L- 

oWi'^O ^ oL^'yl <j^ * — ^° («-«5 ^-j — ^ ^Ao A*i Woj^b ^5Jji 

♦ ji>*j\ ^ \-Uo Ji-^jlHj A^UtjJlj S^L>U*i1 ,^>w AikJL) *A* jl>w. ^r*^ 

ojb*j\j yLJl Ij^_*j'L^ „ — g^3 (Viking) ^LxAaJ) 4pL^- *Yy> ^yj 
4*_JL>Jl y-l^>J\s *" Jaid yJ\j y>tJt J\ JjjJa-j [t ^JLo-j pU.^l 

^j ^jp-V\ w j^Jl jlx^w c5 lxh J?y:^Yl cr ^ ^-^ Jj~^ J <-^i\ 
j»jt V uUU^ ^UJi ^j jl^Yi y j* o^-y J jcrV\ a*J j\ 

J^J?Li\ (J Llo J\*i;V\ /u„j^ J^ ( . V }Ca /p ^ ^J J^^r'^ AajC^ 
JuAdJl £j\ljyi\\ jlX~J *>-^£j ♦ ^XilM *, Ja> J *JaJl *^£->l* j4^ ^y-V\ 

LJJ* dUl lylaj ir ci^W^l 13 j <3j^^ j^j pliUVl jU v ^ j Jj.V\. 

♦ ijj^t^ ^♦♦♦ ajl- j dUjj ^tc^J\ cj\l^ 



<~~\J\ oLiWl oU> objj-iM j U,^ ju^l -j^j, ^^ 

<s_iuu jtC j*^ (jCjij icij^u Wlji ^un-j^, jij 

j>w j eJ b o>~ <y ^j iU* ^ ^i j± 3 ^ i>La ^^ 

APbjii f \J jCj Uuui j^_ji V4J ^ ^t ^fuvi ^ ^ 
j^ v ^ ^jjjii U-lUl ^ cUJjj uj jjj^ j^ju,. j^yiJii 

0_p^:. f*^*J <J^> c^ ^> J&b ' *J3J3 S^ U -5 ^"^ *^ 
;^ Sjl>»j ^.jU ^'^ Jl i 3 UU ^^iJLl J,LrJl j, Jjl;- V isli> 
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JX 1 JO J wg»)\ J*-l ^Ij ^ aA>-\j iia\& }\j*\\ 03j^** tt J&*-\^\ 3jj*i}\ 

JU~i ^ JUJJl j\5L, j^ j^>Jj ♦ w3Jl *J <~X* ^jLi jf ijlj 

ijaXpj ^ cc^ 2 ^ (J** J* 3** *y&j\ ^ j** m *lL-i)1 (J j^>La> ( 4*Ja£j) S^fl-vH 

*, ^ (J *>~ P^ ^ A**~* A*C> ^ *J\ W-AJ3 ^-C*£ *^> Jl ^| ^*^£JI >^ j~J?L> 

Jy^l AiJaJ.\ ^ A* ^j ♦ JjJ^ *J-^ ^J^-^3 t-a*J^ (*+- rfa * J . -JjJiJ i**^. 

jWjVIj ^ — i>J\ ^ji^JLh j^Ux^^ Ji^-Ol ^ °>^ ^.J*'-? r^^* 
j fuH ^*^Vl j^Uli jL l«Ji*J i^jl^ jljjbJ\ U * <-^VjJV 

^3 j A^a^i-^J\ t J^J\j Aj b A>J\ £j\S jA £j> J*^&i JjJLH \-Aft j\ l— Jtj 
<LV l ^^ , ^ U ^"J^J ' ^^ C^^ ^^ °^ ^>^ cr^ 4 " 

j^jjbJl^iJUr ^_j jJI^I jlL^\ ^bJ ii.-^- <*_Jb \&j£~\ dUJJ * 

^ l^p\y\ cJ^V^ U *I\Jt*h *^^73 ^jl>nl! ^jrui j\j* $^$$ tAlJya\\ 

iiU—V\ l^Uj j^L*i\ ^^3 Jj^JVj ^Lii-^ SjruCM *i"Lai\ l^jj 

aJ\j.^^X)\ isLLJl jloj" ^{^zi\ ^i> A-<^ri ^y^V^ iiiiJl o\^U-aUj 



U^-Cj lj1^\j ^%^ ^ J fr <c^> ^L* Wj-?^-* Vj.Oi-19 f iikJj 

<V xc ** _Jl ^L-y w>Ul <■ iJUJlj A^U-aJlj ijbdi -A u 

j>Gl j, ^\ ijj^h -^^J\ -UJ^jj ^U; : $ j> ^ ^L-jl jj^ 
L^- LULJ\ V-^j V^ 1 obj^tl ^UJl ^jW jf^ dl'uf. 

J> J\ iiUYl -fc-VsJl dlCjIj i^^Jl JJaU ik^\ s> , J^Lil fl j^ 

^— - *■>* J a*»^ <>*"-?■ f -^ ^-i ^jl <~*Ul, <_U:r jj\ 

J 1 , i»LiVLi ojSi\ {*^*\ ~^A\ a ^Jj ♦ ;^^| V>^' a=J 7 :H ji 

*i" ^-^ j$lj.l c x* <r i^^^l i^^Ji V—< j j^o wa J| 
dl^-l- U^U iJaiJt s. JUl! JL„: ;Hjl U^ t "k2^\i JU\ ^^ 

A :.j— '' "*■.-*»■ A ^' ^-«-*'" j'^ ^JIjI'«/j.j> iik^j ;f J.) rJut 






- nv 



\L> jju. \Y <U*i U \^JlV\ Jl 4-^U-j ^JjYl ^'^ J^ ^bjl>' 

*:«.. w^» *jl.ji jj^jy uiiutTj ~j^ Jt-^ cM-n ^ i^ij 

ij'^i jfrju J\ ^ jyv <" &^ J ^^- ^3^ c^ ^-^ ^ 

<W>Jj J^ ji]\ JS>- Jj**j a-4^ f *1lJ1 JjU Ajl^^Jjt otajj~ij\ cj^^* ^ 

fUaP /y* <£j^a* cAj^ (Jl <>w^1 /y A^jjJl CJ^U~<*Jl M^* , ^-'-^3 

A-Jlj ij^iHj ^N~JV* o^-j— '1\ L&Jju J3'^r**l3 * * : ^ tHj£ J 3^* 3 
4,...^^ J,\ J 3^ jr. ^-^ AuJl J-^3 Jlji> <»u*j^b>^ U Jj ^* Jlj 

u *_^- ,3 4 r J*^ jUkh u *- *Y* ,^-d juUJI ;*^ft\ 
? %^\ *Vl*j- ♦ cArLJl ^y^, r">^ Ifjy*. -lAsJI ^^it (V^3 j^>a-flJ\ 

^jj\>ta ^ f^^rV ^-^ f**^ uj J— -I K?J^. fi is y^ J***^ if 
, frlUaj'1 ft ^b <" ^jJLLsj Ajj^JIj ^cij^Jl oUV j^ Aj ji-J\ <o-Ul 

L-i-M \f ♦ ^ <.5L'JJX^^ J jo (J ^:At 3^.3 ^4=^:^3 U~l^j Ljj iU*J\ 

- x\a - 







objy 



J^ 



V 



+£2.^* 






JL^ i : ^>J^ JJ*b\ Jt <&UJlj otf\H Ji" j Jj'VV ^U^Vli <- Lit 

cj^i-jajl /yL J\ -5jV1*3 J^jstJl olj'Lksj oljl— *U* **£' £ .J\ i^LsJl- .*yL~H 



r^ l ^ 



c-^aJ 1 ov3^* v y&sd 






■y\l 



O* 






a * 



;^;1 ja Ujr^^j ^XoUj Jjyj cT >^ 






iSJ >• 






v> l£~~^ 
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* lSj 5 ^ J^ cs* U» ^j>^ ;-^y\ iL^jJls jj^}\ zj$L t ob^.iO 

<J^O f k^J^ J^-J.j i^llx/l *>» S^JiUi lfria*^T tiUjl" J fi^-^J^/j /ji -Jf J 

Ji-UJl JU;V\ W ♦ iJULij A*-jUai1 JU^Vl <^\^j «'LkJ\ ^Jc^. 
J^U- ^^ dUij * ^J-l i*^! Jft j^jt V -vi alJI j* ijj,u^ ;jd 

l^Jfr rj^^ C £*/ <w"V>J\ l$>"\sU- JjJaJl ^jiaw -W U IjrCTj <■ >_ft . vjM' 

a»^«-^ Jl>j <• ^ oy-^>~ Af, -w ^1 JA4JV l$\*~J dUjj aJT^I 

~»Js>J Vo^is ♦ l^«^>- r r ^}\ [*y^Ss ,y_J^\>. <k»>JA A*~4J|; 4ikJ-\ 
^ ^b <>LaJ Aj.JtjIV JJaJl ^lj j^\ ( y 3 As*L~, Jc lS\j&\ 

^^ 4JLDJI t 5— ^ y cAi-'Vl* 1 ftju,*;' >a& ,j , J) j aL J? ^ ,,...! 



_ r^ 






♦ * 



^: 7 :, s^ £ij^\ y* i*yoJ\ a> c~o*l ^JL!) jl>-^\ j^. 



u 



^ 






1^_J> UU>1 <:.jJ^ Jj^'V fV ^^J^ A*^X>Jl o-i>-l -Oj 

^^-^t AiL_*.U jj~*>d\ lt?J ° — "^ -^ — *"^ ^ *^ j^^'j W*~" *^* 

j*- : * O^J-t^J-l J* J ^y-Jl ^UJl ci^Jl J J**^* £^ Cj\^Jyfl\ 

;-*>"; ju ^1jL_- ^i.J\ jjj^. ljj\ Jjj .y * — *^j ^r^l^ .y ^P^ 
J^jJi ^A 1 ' ' J-*^ J4.0 ^-o-i ijj-: f^j aL^>JI obj^l 

^r— ^ ^ A^UJl j-^Tj * ^Ul 05 Ji ^ p**^"" o^L^J\ i-u^aJl 
^ o^m 1 ! LU^aJ ^.>^ f^^ J^-^ (jLj^**-^ ^ JJ^Je. LJ'^H.^ Jj^>-^ 

J^Jih ^ju^^j i^L-Jl J^W J\ 4jL>Vl j ♦ 4iT\i iUt l^ t L LllLl ilx 
^:-j^ ^-^j J N /-^ ^-"LlMj (Gnndbransdal) J\jb'\^xT ^^Ij J*yU^ 

- r^ - 



r- 



a,^: j^ ^'^ iJ*5Jl *yU)\ ^~ U^ : j (a : L~3) j^^j iVcfsn) 

j^J A> wJl (J ^Jj^ 4JlLL»J CJrf_$\ 3Jj*$ , U dlsjl" *\^J* Ja* s iS^^ 



♦ o: 






- r»v - 



J' ^ 



a: -*' 






JLo 



L;j^^ ^, Jw>J ry m ~U^* r^ >0 ^.^ Ju^r ^Ooi lJ^ >* 

(JL^ >\ ^j < U- Ji J^ ^ ♦ jW^ J (<va)\ JU^) JjVt 
US' j J^ ci^.3 * ^ ^ y-^V *'^ ^ ^ ■ W*^~ jl ^ 

Lj l^J\ Ji;\ Vj\j <■ Jj J*^ c-~J ^ <- Urt J 4*3 sV-i' ^-^ 
: ,j\\ J*A>. 4_^; J: ♦ (,>JV) o 1 ^ <r <^ *W ^Ih -0J\ Jl ^^- ^-^. 



v -1 J IT V4JU ♦ ♦ • oj__>- ^ <i^ VJ S JjIj ^ji J <J.^5 : <i.^ViJ) » 









iJ] oVl* <JLc OU^J < ^r^w J-J r -^b oU— J ^-\ c' Ui>J, ° U 



_ r*f 



<-*' urSr 



li^. j, aij jl llUVj « _Uji 8 : (N) j^ ( _u ) 

&-~i w ) r i* Jy vl ^1 yUfj j^-j)U ^51 ^ _^* 

j* ;>-V\ ;^Jl J^lji j j.i <■ ^^1 ^li^ j^Ji ^^i j 
<_^.-u ^^^Jr *tfl j jlT ^ r jl J^>.; dtij Jlc_j .♦ j^l ij^ 
j| < ^-U-Yt ^O, ■ jU J^ ^ ;^ iJjjJl ^L_ ^Vl ^ jc iu)l 

^ ^-^ jpj}\ l;J>t-A jlT jl_j (^ i\ ) l^j\ 3 j^- 3 ^^_ 



• °\ ^ oUr-Jlj j^jijJl oUJ=> J iUji] i.Ju (\) 

J^JJ v jU'j r l -^j Ui; l^j (otOV) <!«. 4oOjjU <UJL; jjj ♦ ^Jl 
J~ii!t j«-*^c^ jU^j v ^j ^ j^U ^. ^iUj < ->U! wiU=j ^IuAj J! 

* (^*1TV) <L— Jy 
( iLT > j >. j^j ^j ( _,k* ) j* ( jl,V jjk. ) ^.r^; (V) 



_Lu 



-H> JH J^- 13 - ,^^ J . oUiU C^i—^J jij^Vlj J*-.-! J: J o^-^JI jv> jjJLki. 
<UJ| \j^_ ^ ( U.;^ p J.Z, j«.>Ji l/i ) ^jwl jlTj o*« * <i^ ^J 

o>»LJ ^jVi ^—j' _ \\T ^ V £ jju-^U oLi JL Jl Ji (o) 
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__; j j^Ju" ^jA> <Jilu>» 4-*jb1 aJUlU *-^-j 
^J>>. j^- ;jb-^ ij&t ^il^U jJb^'l Jv ciu\ W-1 ( 1 

^ j JL-, ^a!\ jkJL\ j ^>J ^A^ j J^ jw' W^ (■*- 

: W^K *>■'*-» "^ er • s "" i w "^' ^ e ^- euiun " 4JV«Al1i ^-*l1 J*> (Y 



■■-- . ■: u 



. cjU\ <l\ jjui; ^Ail ^~* ^ J">^V\ r U; ._AS~ ^iMj ijUt 

IS ( <>.^3 <f^\ oL-Vj-Oi J ^ i.^1 j^:!\ U^ j\ J-M ^ 
.Jui\ ,*~^' ^ otiiV^. j ^.'l J\ Vjji -vs W-. J--^ v ^ fr J^ 



fY^ 



jl XjX U-'l US' ( \\i* < v > Begriffsschrift JjVl a.^ j j,^ |J^ 



♦ ^UV). A^, J \^ jU_t jUj cS\y rc ikii 



-Uc A^y ^Ltl U5\ ♦ ^_^. ^j^ ^^ ;j^ o j^ j.^.. 

<j-£ r l j^_ \£ J\* ^j ^^, J^ u^JL: ^| b. Kerry 
_^r ^U UlUlj A^y l^Ul ^\ Ukil^U) ^ j ^ 



LS ^J — ■- ^' 






M ^ ^H a)YaM ^ ji ^- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ 
a-^ < <JuAi\\* iikU oUj_0l J ;^r ;_*1 j^l), vJL^J* ♦ ^J.i 

• v-^j i-ut jiCvij, ll^lh & -j) j Lu jVi -^i a;u 

W jl ac> U Sj U o.-lf |,|, uJ Ai^Jl ^i jj^, ^ ^ ^ ^C 
oU»v, Jl A^^b j a>.'u1 aJ J^_ ^a!|_.. ^Vl Al>c> .Ul . ^Vj j,1 ^ 
AlUl ArU^-j ^ ^^r ^^ ^ « ^L^h ^ <_u\'l ^^t|. „ ^ 



VLOj A^Li^ a. :>j Aii i^^ <^u vl ^uj, oJl _^ ^y (V) 

ur a,^, ^_^ ;u^, ijj, ^-[r ufj '. ji^v ;^^ ^ j^ 

A^^. ^-LMj A^y A3-^>^) jUi ^-uvi ^J! |JU ^^ ^ V.^' L-LT 
(cS) Fregc, G.. "Furktion, Regriff, Bedeutung" p; 70. 



- TY* - 



<J?~ -> 



The principles t<l) « oUii, J\ >^U » Jj^ 0~ il* J J- J J^'-J 
^ . 3 ot Ji- <-» ,j^ ^* U*f ^ ^~^ of mathematics 

u_*i j^i a *~ *u*pi i-jVv ^ c >^. j 1 - <r-> J>-> < o*^' 
i^v\ ;,_>■ j^ ^ ^ij^i ♦ <_>j-^ j^. o^- ! J ' u^ 1 * 

j_ki\ j ^ Jo *U oLA^ J_rJ Theory of Logical types i—^l 



. oUA,J\* 



♦ 



^»i! J Ax)^ iij-li' v'^^ 1 ,_Ufc S^ *-^ J "^W. o'^ ! ° (^) 

^JU> :>a*Jj 4i^j V ^-*J1 J <^1^-^ <^.> ^.^' u U ^' u^ U ^ ■' -" U - 2J) 

O i:io'i o>j ur ♦ ^juj ^. <«ji <Ji j-*y ^j v' 1 j-*y u ^. J-^ j 



- r?\ - 



J Jo^' LT Irrational zahlen jUc-VL i^liJl oV- JiJL- Ui' . u'cl 
j\ <^y.. ^ J^s\^\y ^ J .^. :, J A^. : y ^Ji' oU'L ^>Jl 1jl_* 
^..j-^ <J £~*~>. ^'..j 3 -^-^ ^-'J J.' *sU>VL_; ♦ ^Jj^d\ Ij.Jji^ 
♦ jL-iil 1a* j i^il UJzih jl jul^iM ^*~ J>»_j oll«)lj ol*MJ\ 

CT^ W^ cr*" i iS^ *-~*k->J <->*—&> *-J?\y cJ*VS oj^jS~ oVULo 

ilbcr die Grundlagen der Geometric k.^X^\ ^.JJy~ <JUUj £ a^-C^M 
— U - M J* c?^b ^-&M o-jU- <^l cA'U M \\*r ^ jf—^l\ 






JVcOj jj^'Vj ^Aid\ <sj^ ^.^ ,l x* *-- :;' ^.y oVjU^ c-'lT 

j^^-i-'b ^ijl jU^JI: 1^^ ^Ji i^t-Yl oUL-Jl J J^,.M 
^vC' fj JjYl *fl>J /yC'j ♦ ijU^Jl oLU'L j^' ^!l i^.j ^!) 

- rrv - 



O ') 



jv,-\yij| jt ^LX$L)\ Ua«1~«j lJj^Vj j>» J\ Ju*^\ J UU L5 U--* 
^JlU a_jj- iLikH j&}0 "<yj ii! ^v.^ ^*-^. ^-.y J 1 er~. 1 - x *- 



♦ o «Lj 4j>i> 



<JVjc~V1 ^.J^ <^ ••*» > £ : kU * $*>& £•»■ if- U^b'. 
i*>b UlUzi ^ jX jl ^>~ 4u-\ ^ r ^ ^U\ J^ <^ik^ ^UlM 

s- " «• ■ s 

-j? a w -\ )j a ] ^iU j! *L-J1 ^U^.il Jic <j-Jj U* A_^i; (>•) 

i_t^ ^ ■• -- • •• tt i ^ . .. . 

„ jXiV! 4.J jl iij^^l 4JLXJ1 » r -l ^-^J V <ilJI *-i* ul Jj*i ^.> 
Frcgc. G., Funktion, Begriff, Bedculuag (iiber die wissenschaftliche 

B..r::catii.:uni, ciner Rrgiiffsschrift) p: 94. 

- rtr - 



">LiJi ^ j$\ <jjV1 jlQVl j (J ^J\ \+^ ^ ^JJl^; '^UA\ o^I 
^ oil ^^Jj ♦ i^l^L-Yt o^'l^l^ oU^jJy _jl iJjVl U-ailj aA]J\ 
oj^xfll Jilj ^JJl *=y_j£ (jyJul jjL'M (J^*.' jl y* aJulU *J>* ; J L^ 
jkl)j ^^Vj v J ^-:.y J*-*^ 1 V"^ ^'3^ j-^~. cS-^J *■ i— \— V\ 



u. 






♦ -uJ^i) jlDasUrteil A>*M (^ 

* -.^V) *\ Die Rertmgtheit iJp^-l'l >(^- 

^ Die Vcrneinung , c iJl (:* 

♦ Die Inhaltsgleichheit ( ^jL~i\ ) aJ"1-\M /^ 

♦ Die Funktion *1\X\ (* 

.. ♦ Die Allgcnieinheit i.Jtk-J^ (j 



oU^U^Jl <kl :^^l j ^^' d ^/- i ! a-ij* -Lo ^a <>^^i <jUj a. priori 

oJu* jx j^Jl Jl i^UJl Jjo , oU^iL^JJ io^^ <Ji^ o^tto- Luk*7 
Ja,j J ^U.^i <iAJi o-U J^ .U J! <^UJi Ul * ol^-V^ JJU^Jl 






Frepo, G., I^rifisschrift IV 



ii) ) olj^i cj& ^ J^o <^L^^vi ol 



\~J\ 



- xri - 



. \\ 



\\ t> ,-J.I .vCj* ♦ <*j&i, VjU^jj j Up 









♦ 4^ J Jut *JiLuM jl\$M 

A^> ^ uJlwJ^ ,^1 ^ > Jl <i ,k'l .^U jO ^a^'* 1 Jaj J (\ 

^^1 » j— '^ a ^3 "Begriffsschrift" ^> J ^ Jj?V 

«-» ^ji^ j^ j,*^^, Jr*^ ^ ,Jw * c* Q jj**^-^ <ix_ij 

Spirit us Lonis J*j> ^ * i-V a>- 4jU»V dUl>j ♦ J^*^J 

♦ 'AVertverlaufe JJ ^ ^iU 

Al>^ £ S^uT A~*J*\ U>lLtl* SJUA>- AJlLi^ A^ Jif" A>rj ,9 JjJ^ (Y 

o Xi!\ Jb^ >>^ rj^ - ^- ^"^ ^.^r* ^ <^i=^\ V^ij: 
r I As *Y^* \\ , *-J *^\ jV <c1 f ( } Begriff sum fang 
♦ ^i ^JU' V\ ^> U 4 ^>.^5 ^^i* l^*-^ cff^^-^" <J^^ J^J 

Dir An/.^hl ist cin Bogriffsmnfan^ o^ 5 ^^ ^ J ^' 

J>;r i^ciiffsuinfang ist cin \\ r ortver]au(: ^ ^s^' ** Sj^^' ^^ 



( 12' l ; rcyc ? G.» Die Grundlagcn clcr Arithmctik p: 7a 
ii^-ff u-i Class <^3 j vi LojJ j| ^ljo Ij^j f i iliJ) ij~u^ U <L^s a^?i> 



M_i^ ^j extension ^^ Uj intension rj4 ill ji s^jCi-U ^ 



^_ ^r- 



- rr» - 



♦ _^ . ^W AM a-£ U AJ:J> 



f- 



1 — i- 



*^*j ~o ^W i5^~*^ aJjiH 4^jJiJ\ *LJ .y ^>t>.^ Ji^, (r 



A^Jj^JsJl oO^UJ^ ±j£y„ ci^^ 0^ -^-^ ^^.^ J^ ^ cU>. ^ 

jOL^- j c5 JJl JUjYV J-i>^ j\ *lk^\ 1^ oLiLjU 
♦ jklt JLc iJliH aJY-cY\ v>Jl j ( 1 



J j,~w d-W ^jiaJ 4JLLJl\ JyJ)t\ *>v^jB <JL$[l* A^l Jj (* 

Dor Gticlanke * SJl\ *\ l*u** -u.^M a ;^»" U'l ^* j>-1 

A>t> _^ jS^sdS 4^^JL ^4^ A,'\jJO Ul ♦ AjVi3 jl <S^Ltf? LJzi.!; 
" *' 1 i 1 , ^ ' 1 r^ T ) - 1 » " ■ 1 

O^u^ ui j^ ^-IWahrheitswert «j^^lM a^5 a jt 4^^ai-l 

Jb AJjU^ >V A_*~iM ^J^ \X_ ! ft ♦ 4j3D ft l 



<Jl^ ,i l 



(13) i-"rcgc, G., J-'unkti-in, Hegriff, l^edeutnng \ ubcr Sin;: und 
.'devilling " p: 46. 



rr-\ - 



iC, .. ; . .^, » _*'d .'''6' lit » ♦ ; Xi , r— 1 ^ ^ - ^ j\ 
UlCji < l~~>- <-,*~^- j^ o Xi.M jls *■ i~>J1 >U^Yo 

♦ I4.U J^'j -^V <^j^ ^-Vl ^i^' 

Uj~~ U U*j Pnidikativ ° 0> ,>^ <>** V ! 3 -^ cs^ : * 
j vJ> . jf ^_ : .y jk:* j ^ f -^3 ♦ (^ ^ ^' ^V^ 

(S"\) 1 , M i 1 - 



"R-^riff^chrift" J^'l <^> J ^ Jib <" ^.^ >Ci." ^ 

>i\ »j>JV ^l 0^ <i ' ^^^^ ^r*^' J ■ V^^ J ° J - l ~^ 



;i.:: Ibid T He^riff und Gegcnstand 1 p: 64. 
iiv Ibid., [Begi-iff und Gegenstand] p. 65. 

-'in'; Ibid., TRegriff und Gegenstand] p. 69. 

- TTY - 



^•A>«d\ U — * -^-?.j ^ Rochnungsausdruck ^-^ ^~~ 
L-**l ♦ unvollstandig ^-aJo aJIjJ 1 ! ju J*ii\ j\. J.*aJ 

~ w "-' \_ ■ . -^ 

a^ ^Likli jlxsV\ j^kJ- £.^1 ^.^ ^ ^ U ^*JL (y 
S V ji jkil ^ wLM jUVi ^U- JU:^ ^kLJ > 

O " ^ , ■ - ./ , l/ - ^ — ^ ^ *" " 






<_aU1 -clcLWl ij-^>^ 4 - >t ', ^-^* jj u b^-*j ^^^^ »d ^l*^- 



fry) Ibid., [ ] ; nnktion unci Bcgriff ] p: 19-20, 

(?&} Scholz, K., Mathesis Universalis p: 271. 

(rq) Frege, G. f Grundgcsetze der Arithitictitk p: XL 

- m - 



■.1 



r 

V\, ^ <—- W^ <> J*" ^.^. ^- ^ -K'V ^ J ^ i] 
. 'jipj iX*- J* J-xr \*S\ J-** ^'V ~^j ^ <^\~ ^-> - 

t Uj jki\ ju. i>.j ^.j < ^V-> J^- L ^' 3 k:i ^ '-?^ 

f : -Uj\ ^Vy? _5V<-^ L-r-. Jt- r ^ Vr 1 ^ #V V ^"^ 
,U-M o ,^:Ji JUl jli c jj\yl\ ,J^ U; j^_ <s&\ ^ j^ ^b 

J ,>V^ *-^j ^ ^^ o-^'' ^s* ^-^ -^^ -*-"*■■ ^ ^ 

_U .^ » 0>- j ^^-3 ^-^-^ ^'-^ J ^-^ ^ k -"'' 

r <-•■■■" 

S-' \-)\ Jlc ■,, J > -»kl\ J—. M*^ ^ J- ^' f i L - i: 






{21) Frepi, G., Grundgcsetze der Arithmetik p: XVI. 



J-^'j ♦ ^-^ fk J»\ fj* J\ Ji ^ Ui jkJJ \j>^ *Z^v> O/lTj 

JU*:^ ^3 jUiS.* j^>^» jy j-*,' jl ^jj^'l. .y L-'l Ji L* ijUVl 

♦ "Denkgesctze" ^Xih j^'l *s » ojLc 

^^l> W~* J* J* 5 ^..J3j-^ J^\ j^V I'jUcl i!U. J ( i 

i^JaJi <>'Ui!l &>£ Uf c .JI*H JUH ,-^Us LU iiJi 

^Xiil l^, ^ ^^ ^it| ^Vy ^_ A) - j^.Vl ^^iJJ a^JL 
^J iL* c^.r V diU ^j i £^J\ ^-lui^Vl _jl JJbdl i)U J 
♦^ViM oUJl J c$jj^ Ui-W jl US" <• aJoCJl. j^r L^lj <r .^Jl 

♦ jru>Ji J\ j^yj i^l ji ^ ^;i jij ( Jlw ji 

j Oo*^ yj^y jv-'Ui'l j^t. LfJJlj ^UJl -^aJL 1 i^Jl Ul 

♦ 0>^ 4_^' aA^C jSju>\ jlij <^>U>- <- 4., J.^, Ua Xih v^^ ,\l 

US' UU- iJkiU jjWl Ji j^^] ^ ^ ^ , £ts ^ - - s 
jAi^il Jl J^^>! <:.>>-■ ^ r '-- J ^1 c > UJ^M jb'l^l ^^; 



i2i;Frcge, G., (irundgcsctze der Arithmetik p: XVI. 



- n- 



jt aJLLlU J^MjiJ^ A^i^ AS^** 4^5" J^ Vl}^ ^J.\ ^ -ASj 

y dAJj 4j>c^ ^v* c^JlilJji ♦ a^*j** y c j r ^\ jyls y 4 ^fr:. Ju : ^ *^ 
r as~u^ jUj\\ ^j 1-^j ^.jJ" (j-***-^ ^^fri-y J^ ^ L*-* jy\^\ J>-*-s> 

j\ y~* cO*^ V^ J^^y J>" ApU-jl jU^H Jj, <- K>*+0 ^ o-^A! 
*" ^^^ J^ Is-kJi/ jlj OlJ^jj. 4Ja*-^ # Lft/V ^ <Jlial* jyly <k~,y LjJLp 

J^ ULjlU wjiH ^>jl J ^l^ y X-. V c5 akii yidl jl uf 

Oa> 4ai'j t5 iIaJLi\ pl>-j>\J Aj,L^' iki' L-J J^y. j^ cffJJ^r^i V 






* ^Jl£ 



J Ul >^ ^r^ 1 ^ r*-^* 1 . Ujj'lS yVr ^V -LiLii <^^xJ\ ^y^^ J4I 

^^^Lil oljj-^^ ^-^* ^*-^ a^ jJjU^ ^ (Vorstellungen) olj>—*^ ; l 
;i-l-fcj ^yx^ a_1o^ aJ^LTjI jfi.i'iyJ Wr lgJu?L"jl_* IgJ^ J^^>Jl <J3 ^ 



- ri\ - 



<"> 



i-ikil :<,:\*il\ 



Ls. 



^mJ^\ &^ ^^ oA *i { <^*<^\ \-U <j*»« j^j^ ^-v> jV J>*^. 
ii i^il'\ ^'IjiXl <^JL U^^^ jj^y. ^,J ^Js^il )ju& Ji* j^ ♦ ^>-^) 



<~ 



4 



cJ 4 ,*U *w^ <r -— jaU UUjcw 4jLJuJ\ jl li uslllW <JiLJH jlxsW , ^*> 
c ^WLk'Vt-j oU^TJJ^ ob^> J— -3 i^-iH ^«iV\ (^ 



o ^J ^JuJl 01 j , ^^^Li c^^' o^JU U^U ^j^}\ X <J ^u^JLi 

<JJj't <L,U.*J ~<>*LsJLi y \*>-jl j$Lm^ {^^^ 

i ; rege, G., Die Grundlagen der Arithrnetik p: 34. 






^j-w) » A^>*» <J J^JaJLUj CjLJ?1 ( jJ^ AjcJo! aX*^^jJs» A^L* "^V.^ 3 (J 4 *" - ^ 

jl J aJL$ <ki ju'j 3-UJ\ A*~iaj J^a^" A£j^U jUO> AlJLsL* ^V ^^.^ 
^y>zi\j j\ oVjj~*^ *^ V °-^ ^^LJLU ♦ ( ' A^ cJl~^>\ (3^*^ J> ( ^ 

JU\ J jLJaih. aJlp Jaj" jl .y^ ^JJl ^^^ jl iJaiM <L^' ^jJ^ 

J ^^Vl A5 fc *l tf *^ Jb-t A»1 A r CjU^Ij J^ ^UAfr oXi^ ^JL ^rJvil 



(23) Frcge, G., Die Grundlagcn der Arithmetik p: 9. 

(24) Ibid., p: 99. 

Frege, G w Grundgesetze der Arithmetik p: Vjl, ^iJoT 



^ 



9- 

^'IXa ♦ (Postulates) ob^^ 3^ oUJL-Jl j\ <~*L*Yl ^Ju&J\ ju\^s 

bL«U <J.kU A^Ji/ Jj.V'Begriffsschrift" JjV\ *»\5 *U_j ♦ ,ka* JLikJ.1 
<_L_JJ1 jL*L' ^Ji ^Xj <• "Calculus of propositions" tVo \L-ia) 



• __y Begriffsschnft <^ J ^^Ji ^J| oU^aJI ^ojSo elJJuj 

* ^'i^j^V! c>'^ v> o>vJ Modus Ponens — ^ ^ <; , ^j^ j ( ^^i 

<CiLjd! Jou]jJ\ o-iu* <JjJU <>o_^ OV * l5^p-V1 <^ikjLl! iajljjjl oji ^iiJl J 



m - 



ij*- i y^i\ J Oj^i. J^ c£J,?j^ ^>^ <' c/Vbj C^^*l*^ J^*^ ^r^ 

^J 4JuJt i^k>Jl- J yd f Calculus of prepositional Functions V 1 — -^^ 

4jJJl j-t 4— *l^)\j <JiklU k~*^y % is^ jfi cMj Vjil *>«^ (*Hi 
jUpV\ ^iii -ii-Vj" V ^Ij- Forme lsprache j*~*i\ y ^iitlT ^H 4j j^zJl 

"Formelsprache des reinen c^Jt jrjXallJ **J>^ <iM ^J^ ,»-^*^ 
Vy"t> <>^ *3 a^U Jl t£-*JV ^"^ (3^^^' ^ ^-^ ^^v. j-*3 Denkens" 

l>^^ l!Li liUw ^ju" V « o>=J\ jr\XiJ\ » ijLc JV J\ L* ^jl; j\ 

C*>e*H ^s&JLJ *tj*^ ii>J\ jW 4T <^->&H S^-iJl j£ji *LiVl oVi^ ^ 
* aJ^UjIj <JXJ» 4jL^ ^j -u^lll^ Js-\jsy j^Ay (V ^^j-*^ M — -*■' * 



<^jal« U~^j r i^-\L. Ij^«j ^>v.^ W J^-^;. <Jj\ J^i <_iU) ^ 



no - 



♦ cAJjYi <k~U a^>w, I Us Jle Uj La>,; ^^, «j^a]| 5.H,; U 
"Bcgriffsschrift" SjUJ) ^1** jL ^ aJLLaI <cUJj» j 4j£^s <_^> Jj _* 

^ < \yj ^ oU^V. uUJt ^ J& yc J6C15 dUi ^ j*,j J I, 

^.l** ^ ^.y O-^l <^L' ^Uil, l-i^^ ♦ ( } olj-^Vl *|Jb*L-V jjj 

JU^it j V-_i £j,j ^1 ^L_i\JV -^ Bcgrifisschrift -jUl a_* 
jki) ^t_j -wp-1. <^.^ jki* ^" jjLJli aa jl ^ lJubj <- oUL m J\ 

♦ U* oUljb jkJIV ^s. \AJa J*-IT cJJ JJ Uj- *jj) oJ^ j|_. <- cSj-v-H 

Characteristica Universalis <^UM <il'l joj <^.y »_j JL" ».:>- V^-*. ■*^ 

oUsUiij, ^LaJv iioiii <j oyd jrj OJ iji ^jji ^^u^v ^u^ji y 

<ij »u. j jz-J ^A'^J UJb»«" iikJ.1 AiiJ). J^> J A>tJ uu ♦ <.iki\ 

-4' * ^*^-#^ • *• 

^- -Z-""™ O** f J^ 1 ^ J* <-«J*^ ^1 ! <*~i» <3_^ lojl li\j 

: iiAJl 0J4.I «»L*H ^S Ji\ <_i^J jl ^jj^t 
oYUlU OiiyJlj o^j^il J* — ii-j ^ikil jlCVl ( 1 



♦ :«-Ul!U 



^ : j! -k.lj/ f VjjVl 3 ^Ji J^r 3 Uki) J*i,I^A (^ 



(26) Fregc, G., Funktion, Begriff, Bedeutung (iiber die 
wisst'nschaftliche Bcrechtigung einer Begriffsschrift) p: 94. 

- rv\ - 



♦ oU>.-Jl ji ^!_jV) IL^iil (y 
♦ a^'ci^V) jv-'UiM Yip 

i-J»l..J jl \Jy* - \yj jkJH il* i*J* jX" tiili ^JLC *Lj 
• " ( V V ) ■• 

Aiui — tfJ apriori <X» i*A i^~^ ,LL«j U ♦ i-'U^_ a^IulJj 

.... <^ ■ t_^ . •• v 

o^ ; j * 3^ ] ^ A - : ^~.y ojirv ;>T ^u^ iji_j> ^iT 

jl <■ oL-ib J) »Hc jo Ult j A, jsiiC VsU.:M JL* j| a^-j a^'i »j> 1^*0 
1-U J^- Jl ^ r *:* -^1 . L ^SLjj <- jkJj J* ^U uU! ^c 
< ? j£~ bLj jUtVl- L. » -^ iuju, j (YA) -uTao J^ii ♦ J^.U 

^ o^ f)Vs ♦ J^ o- ^ ( J^b ^ ) ^— - !! ^ ji 
5"U., r ' <;l VI Ij*. iiii i,L«3 .y . pI — =*«J^ JLt *L > •£- xf j, > 

dfci JV ^UVl 3 ♦ jU Jl .j W-' j^~> - ! l <^l -Aclil! -^- 4 , 



o\^ 'r" w- r Jj> ^^ 



^lc ^r— 1 <i>tj J ^aL^I 1 UUiiJl ^U^) <=^j>9 ^U^iLu Ji;i (TV) 

analytisch ^^ ; f' synthctisch - apriori ^^^ _ ^^ 

i ; n:-gc T G., Die Grundlagen dor Arithmetik p: 17-24. 

[28) Dedekind, R., Was sind und was sollcn die Zahlen? 



- rtv - 



j\ _L> JLi <<*l3 *>u^i] i**Jl> U\ ♦ *yLaai; <~p-L^~/^ <X,»«j\ j-i -V. jl 



(">i ■ 



^> *-' * 



-/ > 



<- r-\^L-V\ j i*-UVt ;-tfU)\ JloJ 1 A^,y Wb ^! ^ iiLM ,a» 
*L-Jifr J*-!-- <^H aJYjc-YI 4» Jidl ^.^r ^ JjM *>«^ <Ja_> 

i^l Jl A&Yl j**.Ai*L~j <J>1 Jl ^Uk jl dU-if o« ,s -^-»« 

♦ cJDo jryij (System) ^UiL l l> j-uJVj iJU'l ^^i. dX'o ^ iX^V) 
yb U ^U^^. jjlt j\ ^ i^U i>^; J^ *^>.j* J^y Jul^lM U^i A^Jij 



(29) Frege, G., Grundgesetze cler Arithmetik. p: VIII, 



A^j J 



3 jV <r -CU_: l^ J^^I 1 ) <-^' /^ ^iiJ^" i^^JUJl *Jl* >V; 






jlxiYl ^^ -U-l" <*i— JLiiV jlxiVli Jj^ iJ-5^ ^Jv.U JJc*dl J UU 
4jL*}AiJl Ijj a^j^H JV^l 3j>** <j^J * ^^ 4jLJU.h jjAi* jVj 4" a^J?V> '\. 
^^U di'-u Jju 4;\i >^ ( J& J j jl l-ijbj ♦ IfJUi jfu*>"j Jbo>J jjj> 






n\ - 



X 

jtaHj j 3 \xj\ as 

js. j^d\ j J^X IjJu^^ jl\ o\jjV\ j>>Jb obUYl Ji*J 

J cU! J5" ^.jj^ L-*.'\ LT f **lil! 4~Jl. U_>- ij.jj^r* ^b^'Vj 
*j^J' ±!L» j^C j\ Ju=»ti-j i V^-V. — £ •-^■' cr-^'b a^JlJI oUy ! i 



,c-^ ,;»^h ,«Uiih di]j ._» j»i-di ii)« ♦ Sx i^jbi .^ajj jX ji 

(-& ^ "... ^ ^ .. • ■■ ^ • (_.. .. • v 



(30) Fregc, G., Funktion, Begriff, Bedeutung [ iiber die 
wisscnschaftliche Bcrcchtigung einer Begriffsschrifi) p: 90. 



j* ^iO>~ A3 *;! Vl <■ -^.^1 £*i>JLl ^yl X£ ac^ a v , i ; Ul 
l^^^o ^\i:!l jX ^CJ i: <OkL* c— J iiDt cA* ^ ;y JU Atl^ill 



W^'> ; t>* °A'J *U*^' ty iJt- 4-Ok;* *^*j *jj ^L jw^ JjIjJI 
<r 4_0kil AiAJVj Jjbdl <i* jv, ^J,\j jCi ^yj j^j ♦ A^-yUJ! 
j.l j&l Jl ^^'- \jyj j'i Zeichcn obU Jjbdl i_i! ^ 4 . 
cAilM j U Jo»J a*^* 1^1 ^ ' <~=^H SUsJl J '\j*j^ <J .^j <- *LJ^ 
j&Ju\ a-Ucj ^&Jl !-U jls ( J&* a/I j^ jLoVl jlT Ulj ♦ <-JL)l 

jl*:..* IJ>1 VI uA\ oV 1 ^ j ^ ji ^■L.-Vl >OdJ ,>C, V j ♦ JjA\ 
jj.a. >b>^_^ jj^, ^_Cii\ j|. L^T <• a;L : L_£ Jl 4JL-—y i-ji, 

♦ ^-O a — ^JjJl o'—ii-'lj J_jl-dl <^j <_iX!l» l_jb a ^i'j ♦ A,.^i 

oLb-^' <J L4O.C. :>L^V\ /S^>.> V 1^*j»1 ^ JjbcH aOjj ,-XJj 
A-~~^ ^:* jl ^Cw >L_'0 5a_^^i aJiCJW ♦ <_LsjJ| a Juh 

AslOVlj ♦ ° M ^^J j-^" j\i : l>th jV; jX jl j_JJS /^ s_XiM o^<" 

j' UT < ^ 1 w:„V , 1 j <^k:^ j^'Us Jl iyii. Jjljc.ii <J a>-_; jjjj Ji 

jl JL>J\ 4joJai ,^Lw \i>» ♦ A-JiJa-Lil oUi'l ->S-\ *i A.L^ 0-.J V UAc\ J 

^■^ ^^-'i ♦ J^ ^:i^ jru*l! ;bl j^v /A' ^u V iiL'v ol* 

v ^-^.^ U^jb'^ A>a' ul W L ^ ^UlLJ.^ -<^ oi!l .v ULv." 4Jl>- ii3i'-\ "0 ,;*, V 

L.V , ^ ^- ji j 3 ^ ^ ^\\ £\j> ju__j j! jU am j^, j 



JjL)' JJi-'j , <UiJaJ.il 4j^jy <A-Ui J JJJ^a j— - *^.M l-i* jl (X\) 



o 



- r«N - 



<T Jai$ ^SCaX! ibl j^3o^>J iiJJV J^ ^* ^ ^! ( ^ iJL*j ♦ J^jL\ 

L^'bU jls i-ikU ^\ U\ ♦ L-^ ^rj^ ^JUiVj ^Xi)i kjy ^"1 
4jUw jj^ *" 5 ,*>*M- j^s< Lg_J^ s_JLJ* jl jju f*>\x — !l <j aJLLlU ^'KiM 

* <JiLl» ii) J>^' jV ?^^* V Jj,l-CH ii! J li yV\ J^\ U-AJ j 

AiUUi\ ,y ^^-i ^^.^ '-H. ^ ( (J^**^ J^*-^ y>^ J^'^ 5* \JJ*$ 
l^L*j IjJ'VUxL^l j^ J jJJ-y J^^^° * J^-Ol <^ oL^ J-^" ci 
4j>w?1 J\ aJlU > ^ *yj ♦ A j — - A>- ^Li- *JL*-Hj Jr*^' ^A>ti' A^>nJj" ^j}, J}j^?%\j 

aJVjl'U , Jl*i1 <_^-U ,v ILJzi-W ^L ^ <_^ % $ JJb^j" cjA'j Jit 

♦ , UbxdV l-ijb ,'X *IxJ\ *,*~l'l AJ'Vli* « Aj'U) t* o *^ -^ »■ ♦ JLa^V\ * 

/^ 4^-j-li^ ^L^jil j\ c^^ lt**^- oV^> U J^L.r v ^. ^ <_^U <.i!^ 



♦ ^>JJ^ 



c^^- 



*- ?o\ - 



til Ui JU^J\j -Ll-iii JJL>w iiV-O-Vj (jr *U j <o>~ *>«^ \ju 

Eigennamcn *>\pV\ *\*~*l ojW J^a-ll J ^a; * U ^i *L— Yt (\ 

obyX^ /y wc/C Ifrj'jiy j^*_J* ^j) Ausdriicke £j\j\ — **i\ (Y 

<: i^ JL* » yo* <Jy& *>.j*^ <il*Vl ^^ -^^ ^^ ^*.i>y!j- ♦ <Al**j 



J J^ w, ^^ 



^1*^ * t ^*^o a^ i uo c ty*** ^f _ 



<j *i aJI ^ j ^>^ ^j ^ IJj^j j^ oljUil LftjUxl* ftU^-Vl ( 1 



^32) Wittgenstein, L., Notes on Logic [ The Journal of philosoph>- 
vol. IIV, No. 9: 1957) p: 232. 






, ^vju» V^J *■ U^*w 1 <J - wZ> -^ Uj i t * ^^_^ 2 i jt- 



♦ Mj^ ti *cr" c*^ *J-H ^ ; ^^ J r^-V^ U*^ < JUj>Ji. i^Ji 

! *<Ci*.*=- Jit j Ss Cj\ r r \.^ . ^.\ 

1 = 1 (\ 

^ = i (r 

j\ a U ^a*j <r ^j ^J^ J Jo" ^a'1 *^~lH ^ J-C I c^*l> li\ Vi 









4,1. ^^o iJ^j c pLJII ^>j y, -L^ ! v ^ j\ oUV iX_li <3^- J.1 



- Tot 






> J t a 



j\ Lf ♦ <s>^ ji s^X3 ^J -L 1 ! y^j c (tr> L*. l-J. cVj jjX" 

o' 1 ^ Ul U-j ciy>" jl jj^ clr* ^ ^ (**"■' -^ *~^ cs : ** f*^' ^' <J ^ 

jU ^ jl*» 1*^ a! y^J^ ♦ ^>V^ -O'VjJIj ^jr*^! ^>"^ l& -^ tj^' 
*a* j^ ^^*»' j\ ejjjj-^^ ^/J 1 ♦ <^ { ^ ) ^^'^ J-v^:. ^r^' ,Ajfc 

^^i^.: yjj ♦ ^odl ll^j ^Iki ^^i jl iiV^ iiU jX jl jj^ ^ 
i^f ^L,i\ j£^ ^ ^y r^* ^ ^* t( aJ^^ ^ ^'^ ]) ^'k t^>-\ 



(3 3) Frege, G., Funktion, Begriff, Bedeutuny [liber Sinn und 
Kecleutungj p: 31. 



^ Jl jvJl»_ V ^JVl !-U jV <- «,Vt iJw. Olc jlW j^* *^i £!\U jlT 

^>*-^ g?*J' * A-*-^. *^J- ^^1 Lw'y dllu *_-Vl |»U=*LJ -Uc ^«; 
^^3 jl fjj^t li^l J^S J& ^i]\ ljj6 {$LJj ♦ iolT 3 1 is^U? <-Jtlh 

uTxt^ ♦ ^Ju»\ ^1j UU- U;^i ^s dIU i)U jlT j\. J^,; jl_» ^ ^^:!l 
^ki.^ V dlU! Uj vv^ f U 1 ^ \_;^e ^ dlL iJl> ^1 jl U ^J^_ 



(^i) 

L5 



J Zj^-S '<—^*\ SJVjJVj. ^juIIj j^^^ii ^> >^i '*W (V£) 

^yikd^ jCjsJ) ^p <z±JX J hf** ^^^.J J^^ 1 ] ^P„ J^ « <^-JL3 
<i^*l *U^Vtj bL-iiJl J^>^> 6^*^J. J^^ 1 <i-^i 01 U5" * <iui>Jlj 

* Ubj^lxJ.1 UU^Sj ^^Jl 

- r&\ - 



* .. . <- 

^^ <3^. cp\ ^.A^Yi ji.jjVi, jv, ^.y j~w ^j ^ ^.j 

VUs! U^cJo ^lH JlyYl jyj "gerade Reden" i^iLu* Jlyl jjLt 
obL-Jl jl. JlyVl J_jVl ^r £^>- i "ungerade Reden" <*JlL j& 

cA!aTj f wLJl > JlyYl I4-U Jx' ^1 »LiYl.> i-iiJLI JVyVl l^lc 

• <T0) ^U\ JJyYi ^Uj J/Vl JUiYl ^L, jv, 

♦ j'^Vl ^ J >U-Y\ \4fjz <Jlj oULWl Yl ^ U olj^i jY <■ V 

s- 



^ J ,3 



(35) Frcge, G. T Fnnktion, Bet^riff, Bedeutung (uber Sinn unci 
Bede;:tung) p : 41. 
136) Ibid., p: 42. 



— > 



ov 



j^j <r ^LLtliV 1 ^> t AJ lfr^-i^» J^i J ' f^^L * 4j> ^,^ 3 cff^J <3 j^ajl 
^kuJU 4^^J^ L^L**^ ci^*^ *t5*^^J eT*^ J U ^"^^ f^' ^ i$J3j~^\ 

a^j j ^\j tj ^*j ] J^Jli *~A* ♦ LLkiSlj olj^b cAJiM) <~*JL>j 
j^ <j>*^ ♦ t£j*lH c£>^"^ d&t*> <j£ rrJ^>- ^^ cs*^ O^ ^^^. 

t* Uj f ^ U I <~izjij\ ,v ^>^ 7^ ^-As^* L \ t ^"-^*1 J*WuL Uj t ;| 
^l Jj>- )> <j\aa J -W LA JyL^ ♦ S IftJV jrui" ^ <)VaHj- ^JU 

♦ <Jea!\ l^x ^ J$\ ljj&\ ^ ^X\ U*j <r C5 U. ^ c^>^^" ^^ 
jy^ JAP ^y ix!y ^Ja? Vjl J^-^ ; <*JaiL' aJV^JIj (jr*^ J^, J^-^J' 

J«h^^ <_jtj U'ln » SjLJl « Jh^J B fir— V\ /jP LJa^l A W ^^^ <->-l' 

-l*il A-j>-U /jj» L-iil>cj <J>Vi A^Jzj^U ♦ « (£ jjSj\ i_$ i~*X3 oUil Jl 



(37) Ibid., p: 42, 

(38) Ibid., p: 44. 



- roA 



ZjSl\ jl ^~ U*, < ^U JjW ^JuJ| J^O J^ J>^ ^ 

cCjj J^j ^ ^! ^^^1 ^.It U ♦ .^jj 3.1 ^VjO.1 ^.Ik. 

i-iSM ^ j^&l j| : ^1 ;,l. . ^Xj, ^ j^,, j^^-. ^^ 
*>jk *J\ J~- V- !^_, < io-Ul iJoJ\ j s^Cili ^ ^j^;- JjVl 
A r Jt5jl ^ o* (•*>. ~\& ^ v^ o-LH i^l c-iT lii u^ ^ J 

< ! Vj l«J j^C jl jjo i^jj c^ ,j^ ; ,Lt JA-* L. i \i-C_U 
^ i^j 5jUi a ^i ♦ « j_^ j^, ^j v ^^ b ^ ^ ^ 

«J> L-V r JUJ\ J VI 1*1 ^j, V « ^>J1 i j^ , jt ^ ^ j L _ 
aJI ^ ^iU ^jji ^ UL U UXS„ jju „Yl -£j . ♦ L'U- 

JC d^>Ji Jl JaJzJ l^jjf j| Sj\J\ ^» Jj^ jj^; ^^jLis ♦ ;jU!l 

' ' ^ ^J^ » >* ^ -^ v V iUjl jU jy < ^y^y ^ 
-C" ^ f^ 1 ^ t> J-=~' J I JL* J>^> J I iLo J\ J) a L~ \X*y 

* V~ J* ^ ^ tr Ul r^ ^ <>* 



LTJ 



jt ^ -u^ii j iuji ju ( 1^1 1 ^ ^u ,uvi ^^ ;„^h ,1^ 

♦ A r ^iLl Wahrhcitswcrt Ja^M A^_i ^ .JLkl^ ^i^Jl jl , Jlc J jo 

oXJU J-l^ajl J^ir ,J^ Jj.^11 ;^i j\ ^l^| ^j i_ki.il i.lVj 



♦ U.a 



A^Jtii! <( jJ^aH <x 



j^e 9 ^ ^^ >J *J>^-:. ^-^^ A_>^ v s 



- r^^ _ 



,>. <j-Ui «%J J* r - ja>-. iiv^j ^ J <±». *>*J ^ 

ii}^ «»1 *i~Vt ,> iJls ^i^c ^rUil J* : ;V^ Jl)-Jl £-J^.j *U-V\ 
LjJ o»\T bis ♦ S .LiVl Jl juir ^l j y J\ &. Hy* -I »LiVl #. 

J Oi]| JA»J *U\ J »j^"\ (S^\ <J*£\ J»i)L, y> Wj ♦ .Lit ^1p 
jy j r C" j\ £~ V iAiH ii^t jV £ "Begriffsschrift" Jk±\ ^ 

Vl <- iolS* VI i-i*JV wi-^J jjCj. V HUf _» •ojl i_r^ W^ o^' 

/X-. V L^ . o j,«>> ^y^iv j^ y> 1 ^>i l$^ v ^ ^ ^ 
^yJlM ^yUH j ^ LV <■ >IS)1\ jb, iJ\S OAJ\ a^ j\ J^U 

f »Lil ,J* J at ,,Jt *LJVl ,> aJIs aJ'U.M *s}^ jl ^ \X* * * ^'b 

♦ A~^\ .jLt Jx j*^ Jl =-^* jtj *" j^J ^'t ,. 4 > U.*L~-"V\ jl (\ 



(39) Frege, G. Funktion, Begriff, Bcdeutung [ iibor Sinn unci 
Bedeutung] p: 46. 

(40) Ibid, p; 38. 



n 



-jC L^^— W C r - U 



^^ ^UVl li> J&* ♦ ilY^H j ^uii" o^. j^ j^ ^ -*~A f~~\ 

_: ^ 

♦ Eigenname *^ «■— \ W^' <_r^~ ^ 

jV ♦ lJ = O ^ ^ = ' (j* ^iS^' « vJ ■= I » j* «£»' j* t5-?Jj--*- ,V J* 






L:^ k\ 



^,- 



(14) Frege, G. luinktion, Begriff, Bedeutung [ iiber Sinn imd 
Bedcutung ] p: 46. 

(Russell B., Logic and knowledge p: 187 ^ki! ) VolT 

- r\\ - 



■ ♦ WXA 

oU** \j^j^iu' *\ J-LaJl <U_3 *Uj # jlj ^ A-.^g/l aJIc JjJ' *^i ^ J ^ ti-A~a!-l 

♦ 1 = 1 jyVSJLl Li" 1 ~-Vl. 1 .y- ( _ r k : «l^»' jl (\ 

jjt i^jiiStr <«J25 ^^ic Jk^as-J Lli f -U>'LH aJ\>J1 <_§ LI • f A^JtaJl jx^ 
♦ aJVaH ^o- /^ L>c i^iLW V l^X_Jj. f L«_LY ^_>- v ^ i-JaiM 

Ja_^* ^u-s ^ j&- V 4_;LM i'UJl j *._iL:~Yl jl ^y-l Sjl -3 

Connotation r>f^V ^i^**^ ^aJ* '.U j~*Jl)l <LJi *L^> -0 aJYjj 

^\ aa-a-I jl J^o>JJ Aj'I .-_*^jLU lJ^" ^-s- f Denotation Jju* U1_» 
^3 jlyYl ^ j}-\ Alii! *«i Jjc* Ill U . *UH j\y\ Jlc J^r 

♦ JxiJjl 



^^j J^- ; V-^JU ^1 ^ UJ ^Ji »L_vi «>. 0>O (iV) 
^Jlull^J Li I ji-T cr ^^j . ^-interchangeable <jik^ J^U ii>U oUjlf 
or ^ii «U- >U jlT lii Ll • ^J.\ o _a; L4J 6^ L! _^T r- b ^1 ^c 
^ li*_, , interchangeable j^u <j^ ^ ^^^ ^^j, j Li ; j^i ^jj, 

[ Carnap, R. Meaning and Necessity p: 47 



- r\Y - 



^'i >- 



<Uk^ ^JA, iiUil jVSoVl jj5c3 ♦ i)VjJt *\ ^jAl tfi%) Ui' -uJl^ 
j&* JjJVlj il^LJll'j O-JJl-j JA^JlT A^fLl oLL'L— -H jlxiV\ ,y 

2-u^ lit j f^fUJ Neutral Metalanguage 



<tT) 



<T J^*>JUj f- j-J?^H ^J <WjJJzJ\ «ujJaJ\ <J\ Ujii' ^'-5ji J~**lH l-^J 

j^3 ^j^ Vj.l <! « i-il^iJl i j^jf«j>Jl <^^U )) ^Vli t j^jU* yt. Ijc^U 

oV^a!) J 4>o^ <i^ia^ S^XiJl^ ^-^^^ JJL>dl ^JUfe >kJ*^i * 3 ^ 



(43) Carnap, R., Meaning and Necessity p; 153. \±j\ 
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,'tuI~J Join \aa ^1^^^: * ♦ « * jKiM- a <Jl-Ul' » 0>^ , I [j.^^\ * J? as, "^ 

_: aj*Y1 \)u*YV 

^ - * . .. •♦ 

.. * * 

5^*UJ\ Jl ^J^ ^-^ <y^ J^Ju <-^Jl A„,rg>' *_^i!l Jjl^j 

j^i I )) aJ^jJJ Vjj-Xr*- jl-Xi>j Sj^UJl £y» Jj j^*»"j- ♦ -^Ai> J /** wJ 1 J 

aJ\-Ju j^y LjLj o^-lj Jo- \^ <JjYl j\ _* 4JLLJI aJIjuV jp <!U!l a ^ 

f-J*** dr* l?^~^ lI Begriff ^•XiH f>4^ y^ ^*J * J^ Jj ^ a-A^M 
a_> Ji/ jfbj I *xi)l> <>*> v3 <ul~ U jo Uj\5 1o\j. ♦ oLJ?L J\ (J il\JlH 

a Jvill *;1 aJIjJ^ *J^ -iu" LA* <T ;jJi> aJYjJJ a I o S-kti jX Ujilp U) 

♦ jboYl ^ A3jJb^ *Cs Yl ^ U ^l^Yl \jj> , }&> ols^Uls ♦ 4j*>u)l /^ 
a^^ aJ» c^jJv *^\jJl c5 Ul oYb Yl ^ u <3"%Jij jlCsYi ji j. 

^ <Ju^v Ji Tr^^J <^5U -ut-OL 1 ' ijLJ'l ^a^ j\ jy*}\ ^Js, \Sjj\ « jL^"l 



(44) Russell, B., The principles of mathematics p: 507. 

(45) Frege, G., Grundgesetzc der Arithmetik p: X. 

(46) Ibid., p : 5-6. 



- ru ~ 



^ki\ jJL>Jl a* cr u ^ y ^ t5^J # "-V 1 °^ L ' ^"- s^^ ^ 

_*! oL^L^\ p-U^jV i-^Jl <£j*yr ^i f l?-^^ J *^^ oA^joljj 
LU*\ b\ ^Ur Jl U. ^>. ^ilt iLiJ\ J £* Y ^SU * l^V^ ^-^ 
I *j* a^^j i^:-t j-^ ^i jl^^J i^Ji dUiT Jjill Ij^* J-^.j 






n* 



Ai'VUUj 4awjd y^\j> *-*iT j»*i* 4oSld 

Begriffsschrift, eine der arithmetischen nachgebildete Formelsprache 
des reinen Denkens. (Halle 1879). 

Anwendungen der Begriffsschrift. (Jenaische Zeitschr. f. Natur- 
wissenschaft. 13 (1879), Suppl. - Heft II, 29 - 33. 
iiber den Zweck der Begriffsschrift. Jenaische Zeitschr. f. Natur- 
wiss. 16 (1882), Suppl. - Heft I, 1 - 10. 

iiber die wissenschaftliche Berechtigung einer Begriffsschrift. 
Zeitschr. f . Philos. u. philos. Kritik, N.F. 81 (1882), 48 - 56. 
Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik. Eine logisch-mathematische Un- 
tersuchung iiber den Begriff der Zahl. (Breslau 1884); ! 
iiber formale Theorien der Arithmetik. Sitz.-Berichte der Jena- 
ischen Gesellschaft. f. Medizin u. Naturwiss. (Suppl. z. Zeitschr. 
f. Naturwiss. Bd. 19). (1885), 94 - 104. 

iiber das Tragheitsgesetz . Zeitschr. f. Philos. u. philos. Kritik. 
N. F. 98 (1891), 145 - 161. 
Function und Begriff. Jena 189 1, II, 31 S. 

iiber Sinn und Bedeutung. Zeitschr. f. Philos. u. philos. Kritik 
N. F. 100 (1892), 25 - 50. 

iiber Begriff und Gegenstand. Vierteljahrsschr. f. wiss. Philossphie 
t6 (1892), 192 - 205. 

Kritische Beleuchtung einiger Punkte in E. Schroders Vorlesungen 
iiber die Algebra der Logik. Arch. f. syst. Philosophic 1 (1895), 
433 - 456. 

iiber die Begriffsschrift des Herrn Peano und meine eigene Ber. 
d. Vhdl. d. Kgl. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig. Math. - Phys. 
Classe 48 (1897), 361 - 378. 

iiber die Zahkn des Herrn H. Schubert. Jena 1899. VI, 32 S. 
Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, begriffsschriftlich abgeleitet Bd. I: 
XXII, 254 S. Jena 1893. Bd. II: 265 S. Jena 1903. 
15) Was ist eine Funktion? Festschr. L. Boltzmann gew. z. 60 
Geburtstag (1904), 656 - 666. 
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8 
9 

10 
n 

12 



T 3 
14 



D 



Ki) uber die Grundlagcn der (Geometric, I. -III. Jahresbcr. d. dt 
Math.-Ver, 1: .12 (1903), 319-324: II: ebd. 368-375; III/i; 1 
(1.906), 293-309: III/2: ebd, 377-403; HI/3: ebd. 423-430 

17) Antwort auf die Ferienplauderei des Hern Thomae. Jahresber, d. 
dt. Math.-Ver. 15 (1906), 586-590. 

18) Die Unmdglichkeit der Thomaeschen formalen Aritmetik aufs Neuc 
nachgewiescn. Jahresber. d. dt. Math.-Ver. 17 (1908), 52-55. 

19} Der Dedanke. Eine logische Untersuchung (=Log. Unt I). Beitr. 

z. Philos. d. Dt. Idealism. 1 (1918/19), 58-77. 
20) Die Verneimmg. Eine logLsche Untersuchung (=Log, Unt. II). 

Beitr. z. Philos. d. Dt. Idealism. 1 (1918/19), 143 - 157. 
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The Principles of Mathematics, appendix A (London, 
1956). 

Logic and Knowledge (ed. R. C. Marsh, London, 
1956) 

The Philosophy of logical Atomism 



Mathesis Universalis (eel. H. Hermes, 1961), 

Notes on Logic (The Journal of Philosophy vol, IV 

No. 9. 1957). 
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tjv j jr^iiy J^*il ^*ZJ\ J 



Jit ( A *L^1 ^\ ) ^jVi'l J^>^ .y y^j ^ iiDl 4j'bl <J u*r ^j>Y\ 

^JJ-VV JUuJl -tely J^" J r A>.-^>dl <>-J ^ ^ ^4^ jrui cilL^ J^ 

^VSlM ^ ! }> k;.M ? j ♦ <^ rt.^ 1 U^V ^.^*!1' l_o\\ ^ AJ'UJJa.^a^j 






0>; 



J\ j Jj — U:, c dX± j <• r _ *s f '0^_ il ^b^ J Jj^ -i\ 



: V- V _ V* • ^-^ ( — <iU-_yi <*Ja* ) <b'Li jj-uJ v^' ^-^■ i *' a J • ^ vv 
_ \A*\ ^ ( UV j--a^> ^JjUl jb ) <-i.^ ,J^i J*^ --**-' 






n^ - 



<r -ut; ^\ <- .AsbH *&& f iiiiJLV a-*Uu» JL>. jl jW ^i-H juJI Jit 
* "L^ ^\ J> j tf^Vl ob'Vi oijL_o J^ ^M\ a_l. ^ikr 

jj^U*. l/Xc ^Vl £j\_p\ ^JJ c5 5l_' V r ^^\ ^jV\ ^ -Cot* J*Uj'\ 

♦ A-*aTUai-j vliV^Jl i A* Aj^J* <" Ai'jUil f <*cJ?«J Lj'^_j ( O .ill -UlJ\ 

^Jl 3 ^^jlj ^•>U\ ^ : ^* L'Uil J ^1, ^.yJl ±>\JV\ ^ 3 
ij& aL> ^_» <■ a-*jjV\ aUI --b -UUi'Vi oA* jV «yuLV < j*i 

jii^vu jUa>v^ ^^;yy ji U" <r ^jjV\ i r ^^i ji i^i .uuu 



-l*J _;*^— 'I J J <-I*UtJl Oj^S.}] t\^j\j ^JJLJI k^ii) <X^J J (\) 



Ci Lyall, The Pictorial Aspect of Ancient Arabian Poetry', {J.R.A.S., 
IQI2, ii, P. 143.) 

^ ^ obiVi objj ^-f « <^ji ^^ ^j ^_ij) cj^u ^^1 ^ „ 

Nicholson, A literary History of the Arabs', 1956, P. 246. 



- TV' 



V 

* O^jllj -A^LlU ^y i^U* j\f\j < oLp^Hj <Jj.\>JAj oL*^H y 
4J^>- 4jcJaJV ^Uia /*j* j-^-* cP J^ -^ ^ <jjUklo ^iJlix* 0^\— >-^J 

Jy^lj amjlII juJ Uj <r 4^'Vl ^JuL" jl ^yu-lail <yj f -Jy^Jl j ^jY\ 

* *l^>«aH J -C J J*l Iijj-V J »tJJl ji dJUj> JLp 2J ♦ L* kit ^j^i\ 

^.Jjl ^^J ^ t^^Yl Jj~^ : l J -*X>. jt J^ * Jt> f jL-j'Vl ^i^l* 
^^Jlj C jljuil ^^ ^jl^Jl J^U, JJj ^ ^J-Ui^ J-^aiJl VijJ *uJAiVj 

( JL>Jl> Aj'Jl* <" o^U- ^ ^z^afljl o-Ut ^j'lj j c ^ y-1 o *i *rfy\ **Uj» lj-3 
JlLVt oly^Aj <fr)Yli ^L^'^it ^jia^SM ^J^-j^ <jjjYl AUbAtU 

^yz^iM dlL" y ^'"'J^T J~UJ ^liVV <y**^ L ^ tj*> ^^ ^^B 

c c^jc-j'y c^ ^\ J j-V^ ^^ JU jj-*j ^ ^J^ — ^* ^ oj-^j f <i^*J\ 

^ JL : ^LC Vj >UjI r UI k^J" JU Jl y ^y^3 v^Jl iUl Ul 

^ tiJUUl o-oW f Ju J) dtl^>-\j r *Vy>ckl ^J o^-^ l^li ^ ^, c w 



See Edmund Fuller, A Pageant of the Thearte (New York, 194 1) 
Pp. 3-8, 

• U - *\ ^ Jk;LJ) jJU^all (X) 
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}jj*. jlj ♦ K,\>^.^ <&\ Kj\jo-t ^ij AJ'Atl $\ ^JUJl ;^j -C^M I- \*\ \ 
0* Jl <• Jii>Vl ^4^1|l ^Ljl ^^ ^ <r ^fljJl, ^\y>u- J ^j 

Ji^>.j <$>)y^\ aJ\ y^" <!), l^UI «*j„_ V ^Jl sjUJl oL^f oyi—* 



• \i^ ^ V c ( ^^0 1 , o^UJl ) « ^1^1 6*\^> ^i\i. n\ . 

: JiJ\ ' ^^^J^i -u*, j^£ ^^J| J o>U^*> o^.>V! JVT (V) 
Jane E. Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, (London, 1951), P. 75. 

J j JSJ\ ^i'lT v> L_^l J «l^_^ail jy J I oUjJJt ^ (<) 

Doughty VJ JL-i o/j Jlc Ji^ J. Middleton Murry J^* |,AiU ^_^i 
j\— ou" » viUj 61 J>-^i « Travels in Arabia Deserta ^Lj^! «l^- w . ^.n 

♦ <,UT J V— ^-' j£\ *zilj U^ ^ ^S\ ^>jWj ^-O r l> 
J. M. Murry, The Problem of Style, London, 1956, P. 17! ^ " 

- rvr - 



LO ji c <ULt ^«xjw"V LO <L^» ^-j^*>. cfj^-H ^cLi!l jlS i\j 

^jl* ^ °^r*^- -sUlH a-^J VU^3 f <<lUl^pj O^iJV <>jUtJ t^Jua^j c o\ j 

I i t *" ...... £ 

: ii^U J^5 cr jJ.^ ViA j jl>J\ : \yi5j ( JA\ ijS ^ 

(T) .. - *. . - ♦ . .. 



* V^ _ V^ or ^ <^):^J ^*^J| J,U (V) 
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^r - • ci-A^ : W^^V^ jA^tJ* jLLib 5-UjcM ^j-L^ ^Jj> L-3j 

ci- ^ ^> o^ *^ _rT^J <" J>^ < *\j*^\ yj! ^ \y <j£ J 

jruf oA* J* ^Jj <T <L^J -U ^jjJ\ l*S^ ^ ijr^M ,LiV) 
4i'L>- j^^J tSJ-*^ jr&uM ^^Lai- \y-^ ^i ^ ^lai^ J^ifr»"l- /> J*>- 

a^I ^iTj ^ c^'^'j c^j sL>J\ o-^-^jlj <j^jVl o^l *L-Jl 

^ J-^ ^>V J cf^l' O A^: J^U J^ jr^ C K* y>J> C^Jb^J. jL^*V\ jL-Ulj 



O J U1J6 ^ i( 



-^jJl cl^ * ^-^5"* 5* ^.^^ -^^. ^^ ^ \jSXj 



FJ J& c ■ uAJi J f ^^iJj ^ ^^OJ ^.jk'\ <^JL*^ <^i'J ^^^ ^J-^ J 






A ^ ? j l% <W*v>- 4^a°1 4 4^jL£ 4>,i* 



, <>)" - 



-& o jUp ^*^JJ j^ » - J ^ 



r WjV j i ,>^Cju 



ll-Jk. 



-L-i a. 






j 1 i' w^> 






y^i Uv^l 



-^J I* J * C~£j cJaJii'j SL^J-J oiii^" ^ jju^aiH ^^1 Jy>~ Oj^^jlj 
dUi* J oL^J) 4JaJL Jl 4—^j SjLil \l ;^ZP <J*JJ oj^ J ^jlIM 



(*■**-* 



apLj- 



j ^yj JLc <^1*» AiJH j i-Jt U c^-? Ju • ,, ^^'' t/*^^ ^ Li> - 



c ^ o^r 1 ^ jJl J r 3 



'/' 



i-^j J o^i-ic ^-r!' -5-J-*j (^) 



.il^iL 



-«*-• 



Jsi' I aJl <_ 



^jjjy sji^ j_r j_r^ 



J *V — Ll 



^^« 






r . ■ o ^ 






- ryo - 



I}\ ojy^z}] o-X^} O ^*wj £ A— ia_. X> JL^ *\ <C_^ A,^^*j"j tJ^U? jl 



LT" oj 1 



* r 



^ *'dlj }\£jl *L\j J\^\ JU-yH ^t ^'U^ (.yir ^-iH ^j-^ »j^ ^ 

l£ \k» J^LixM *^k /J fciU-0 ♦ <~*^>- jl 3 J 1$-** ,/-^J ^^^ j*J^ u *" 

t ^jl>J^ Sj^~* L^l>tJ jj^aiU ci^j-M ( ,J^ c£J~^ -O ^" J ♦ Ujl*\ jrtj 
<- *U*g\» AJafcl <LU* V\ ^ — d\ ^ *^ *Aa <r JL. ,*V <C — >o_ J*^ <Ji 

A^Jd\ ^ ^iJ ^jaJ\ W r iJih \^Jl j*y ^Jl iL^V *jj^aH -crW^ 



• N \A ^ \"\ rr ^^V1 (\) 

: ^" JUi 

e cJLS Ui J-J c : Jo i o-T L^3U^ ! lJU Vj : JU S U^'Ui : J^ 

{( ^i'bU ij* oj^*il >* IJ43 < 4jlJ^ ^^JU: Uilj *o^vj c Uilj : JU 



rY^ ^ 









£ j^jLJu IjJL» aj^jiij f cJL\ — !V <U^ ^3 ^J Jj^ -^ *— ^^ ^-^ A>-*=?L>- 

♦ (t) « ^i yV\ ^ < J»0>% ->^ 1 cM J ^ 

*>J Jl£ — *uJa:l *Uz£\ Jp'LiJl ^J^- .Lo Jy^\ f y~& y ^tSy^- 

^jbjl\ Ia* jUV 3 3^' <J\ <*-** ^J f lSJ - ^ _^*~iH l_^a* aJ'Ju <u^*;' V 

o^ j^ ^jJlL^j <- ^^JIa a;i ^^t ^^UUJl L?J JL -^ ci^ 1 ^h, ^^ a^^ 

^p <*4^j ^^'Uj^-l i^^V) u5j-*>" j > .U t ,. ,* # i' s-^iV jl *j — =^ V 
^JU a. j\ jV\ ^ ^JIj A& Ju <r <Ap A^wVOkJI Ac)*il1 /i-Ja^ A^Li>- 

A ,^Jul » .AaJ\ ^jiz^, A_JIp jlL U — iti_ ^A 1 ^ jU»Vi <JJy ^ jiV\ 



* £\ ^ ^^Jl ^i (V) 
R. Nicholson, A library History of the Arabs, P. 246. (2) 
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Vj ♦ >ui Vj \jO ijj^ tJ^* r ^ r *-^. jjy jr^ J*.>^ cy-^^ ^-^ 

jA\H jl U>- * sA^lj <^Wj Jjs-\j jjj^ U^^- cJaJjl J^J ^ * (J**** 
^ <U~* <J^b ^-^j ( } ( \+L> ( J^\ ~*£H U -V ) jj-^ajl jl /^\^ 

^jJI ^siJlj <^j <- <,LJ. ^^ju ^ ( ( * } jUH ^\jB ^ oj^ 



J ^iU^j TTi ^ ^ c? 5 ^^ sT*'^' - r " s2 *^ ^ A -^ , ^) 
Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, 78 4 

* «Jl * * * "Uc^Jl Jl 

^UJl ^-Jlj i o< a ^ ^j— ^ ^*J ^L^ 1 <^.Ul ^'1 (T) 

: <JU~j jju&j jUl^I ^AiJl jj i^L^j JU (1) 
C_r sJL» jl_>o Cy f>* — -^ ^J — ^^ uj ^ jLjojI j I 



L 



j j-^ ^j^-^VI -^ ^; « >=j- l x ca-^j -a 3 j 



£ • V ^ ( N *\ o T ^i jUll jb ) oUL^Al^ 

: jf>j J 15 j 

Vo ^ 

: jl-Jl ^j^ <ij5j juj ^LjaJ] ijoUJi JL^j 

( ^ c \l* _ j^L-s ) ^LjJLI) <JoLJ! 01jj3 

: xJ Jlij 

V^V ^ ( \ ^"VV _ oojCJl ) 



c *u*i: L^c^ \*^r j^*^ t *j*~* *uii?l£ *j\ *>- c *J\j 



c j a- 












U^Jj f >\J 0>^ Ajl^t^ *U Lp-jU ^iJ-U {Jj^ lj>^ tJz^l <-* jw ( 

c? -^ i ^J * jUll <y- ^c-LiM Jiiwj ♦ ♦♦ j^.jJ-1 ij>l>^/ Lfri # lJ>j o^Ti 

It 

> >.-^ . ■■ ^_ v „ ^ ^^ ■>" 

^ ^w^rs-L^ja ^ w ^:>ti> J r <^.^\^; i' <jjlj 4.*jW~ J^^^aM J^P <J J Jk* ^yvv 



f 


<L:\ 


J' 


4.;\ 


;) 




<r 


^JLjiJ 


I CJb-j 


w^ 


"J _ -■ 


w 


Jlc. 


L 


V-h-*" 


^^ S^v^ 


J^ ^ 



tO ^3. 



rv\ - 



^>-^. <>:.-^ c£>^ ./-**-' 1 'Lr*^ jj-*y-Vlj <■ j^^JjiJH -l^-i'i u 
**-*_ 3-LUV <Ja^y_. .III j c~i»^ U bU <: l^^ 1ju» ^» ( *t\ u ,j 

^V <~-l!.j ^c y:l li* J^a.. Jjjj <- 1 ^ O Jl J^LaJl *>-jj < ^»J\ 

jj-a'I J y.U)l *-^ ^ V^f bUxl A^* ^W l$_^ j SAwaiH 

J LJl c-^'l LT <r o^Jl SA-aiH >L^-1 <■ JL^-V) JLc c ^ Ju*> 

' c 4 fl r31 ^.^r*- tj 4 ^-^ <" ^-QL" U»L>"jt ^cLl!\ I4. JiJjl <r ;juI>- ^JUs 
<ftj*lj <wJlU^ /x ^Jl; LilT VU> UJ^ A_^ V i>_jJLi" 4 ^> 
<iifil>cil t^J-*~H **J3> jl Urv. ♦ AjjLsj. tj^jjaj* <j\J\ IJjb ^^j f Aj;UTj 

a — i x ^L-l.^ <r _?^ — JLJY lj — ^ L_JL5 ,"!).» *r a_; Jsu^' "!| a ^.. » 

i Jy^\ jUi-V J f iju^^j i^ cUlw fdl ' j ** <■ jlf Aj^Llj ( jJLiJl> 

.. • •• •• ^ J S 

VVA _ TVo ^j^'-Uo ^j. ^a"_ <M ^j A A _ A\ ^ j^Ul 
(\^o=\ <uUL^VI <-Jm S y;>u-J1) ^r-iOl «j^V obi J ^ V* V - V- 5 L ,^j 
iA :r ^i ( \°,1- _ j^'u^ i^ ) _ ; > t ^ j, ^j\ ^^ jj o\ _ I- ^ 

^j c> _ <=\ ^ ( \<\oT _ j^* - ^j\A) jb ) oLJLiidl (V) 

< ,^'t ^j /.!„.5 f iVc _ iXV ^j \A"\ _ \AA ^j NAV _ \AN 

* N"\ _ N ♦ ( N^N ^ _ r-_~X ) 

J- 1 — ) ^-r»VI ^. -i^x ol^JJ « £ • \ - V^^ ^ oLJ^iiil (V) 
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it*-.* r-^* ^LlU ^li" -AsjJU jyA\ dWs j! dUJ> Jit _v ♦ ^ >-'l 

^b J^ V J^' J^ ^} <^ AJ^-U oA>-J ( 1^ _liJl ^1 l^v ) 
J^J\ ^U j <" ^>U Sj^ ^ J*,^ ^l JJa'1 JajJl dU j 1^5 j^l 

^jt4^\ >* j^'^ J ^.^ l_**»-^ Jj-A>- ^i^" y>- J. I ^^Jl lijfc ^yj 



^JL." 







A/jl-lil 4J.2 u -l_^1 ^C « ^jL^Jl /^ ,, ^jj^ J^L" ^_.U 






*j* Jt _ <~-dl. il^-Vi iij* _ JtoVl ^=^ <- j^j\ jJ ^ 

^3 X ^£* ^HjH O^ j~«^. fk ♦ 4^j r'^" O^ C5^ ^ *" ^^ ^ 

- >tay - 



{S) J^S il>JU iik^ ^O * J^ — h ^J -U* ^A-M aTULM 



<^ju * 



« J 1^*1 \ J*1 -*-w- \i^ » 
oUi> o^i aj*** j*V p b^ 



<0L*ij *u. 



< 3 ) 



o> 



^_- 



o\, ^^ /.j a *-£ — £? ^J 1 



0*. ^V" c* * ^-*^ ^. l ^ ^ 






( '■) 



u-V\ <j. tiL^JV ^ ^jV>Jl J, J-'V 3 ^ ^Ofr ^y. 3^ /y. ^£- 



i' .-A 



JA3 ^^_*^ (w'J 



;Ui" <UjJU : ^5~ (N) 



jj-^U -,b (Wo/1) juVl ^J 0^V C > j^JJl j/: ( 



a sS : r b ( 



JaJI • « L_lai- yftj <*3**Ll ^>wJ1j\j 4JL_ii *<-oi*J 4i:x~.o 






i^-Ul P ^JJ ^AJ" <J-^ o^C3 



• (1-N/V) Jl-OJl ^.~ J J-. 






-J1 /» »*J 



* Jj\— »> 



^liJl _Jiil • __ , 

: ! : JUuj (i) 



>jS\ ,y_\ : (try 



♦ ^^ ^1 : (iVX/i) JL^VI oLjj J (0) 



(N-^/V) 



rAr 



if. j**- J*- -"„• -**J ' ^ >. r ! *£)j <!t» ^"j «Jl s*h A~<5 

^\ J& ^** J «^3 f v_AfrU f*j>~*\ oOJj ,> o^^lp j JLiJl 

-uj *M : Jijj f (M) ( ( d-d 3 o^, U* ,, : ojL^ r ^y Jls" ^ <- *-.^.j 

u-JLi Uj'Ij ( Jf^JI i)>U ^» oilj , jS^L\ j-^c <_*£} : sLajJ^ (V) 

o-jV» ^j »oJj ^ jL^V^j r UJl Jl ^1 ^ Jio! j_l'| ^ iJU 
: 4j'u5" ,j ^U-ju-V' t-jbT yo-Ue ^Ijujl ^t J~'± jij • ,-j-pJlj 
! -^ Jj+z J—-' A - >, _r^VI oi : ( p*«*Mj V-r* 5 ' wL*Jl J r ^ 1 Ju ^ ( ) 

j * W ^ J j** u>. ^/ <^j ^-jli .Lit ^l^r-TVI U i) J ^ 

sL o* J . ^ u ^ c ^— i( * u ^ : (iV^/£) a^V oLij j (A) 

(N-o/V) j (T-r/V) <*L-VI >ij , (WN/o) <bWi ^.^ ( «\j 
oLij-j (>T £ \/V) j. (\ • N/V) -u^. jji oULLj (M'W/S) v \x...v.^VIj 
o^-Jl c ^-j <V*V) ^ ^ji^Ulj <n«\) ^ ojUIj (£VV/£) JUV1 

* O'V) cr- 

L^J ij^*^. <*j_a5 jU ij^ ^j • (V^l) ^^ ojUilj (£V\/i) 
' Jjf-Ul >3'V! J) jsLil ^j>3 , i)^J) ij)j, jUc jjij , 5t>ui jjlj 

^L-^vij <\"i c iv/i) ^'u^^-vij (WN/5) <jI_ji o>_.i (^^) 

- rAt - 



i j£\ ^4, J*»*ij ^^ p^'Us ^Js*^ J-4-»- (yj (j». <* -r x - t 

r^ J^ X ^J ij^ 4y^~& f's^s < ^ Cr^- cJ j*AJ Jr*^ 

c , „ *> * 

J^ 0^ J ,At ^ <j-»J el ^^ J>N. <^J^* <" i-*Jz>*2 . «>» jl ^*£ 






(V\ - t-/S) juji ,»_*^ _r-^b • (n<\) ^ <iji«ii (W) 

• (> • Y _ \ • > /V) -u^ J>_\ otiJ»j. (N • 3/V) ijL^Vb 
^LJ> U^Ti oij . (MSV _ M«\V/i) v U.^^V!j (*n/o) <jUJI 



tA© - 






^Ulj L^l^j a*1>*_^ iij^l- jjV\ iJLi J) J^\ , ^, 

j'_jw ^ «. -^\ J*JL> (-Agi) (J ^y>jl\ «JJ! ;rj^ -^ 



: ©J 



<jr 



J\ 



cr - 



Jt) I O , Jl **> 



u 



I J - u 



.H <j*^ J^ y^j*- «-A«il Aj-i _ 1 



-1 jlS" 31 < ( ^ ) »^^ 1 j^ tf^l '<- ^j ° A) j\; 



<_4>-y 



i*->- 



> JP^N- 



U^ 



jut u ^ j iytr v t joi j^vi 






cr-^j- 



It 



L>J < 



* -o/V) ijL^VI (\V) 



J I 



• (VV/o) ol-tUl ,^— ^ (V'N) ^ jUJ! jL^Ij j5U\ 

• (VAA) ^ ^i^LJl (V-) 

* (VAA) ^ ^o^J) (VN) 
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ajLs o > 'J 



< c_j 






<^> 



ciUij (,1> (J_^J\) c 



* * — ' i * 



;•'! ;t 



0V\ 



(**>.. 



•j^jx 



• jV. ->->*' (j** 10 . ^>^. ( -^-- 

<yv O«U o^r- >■ ^yiT ill- V^l iJJ :>jVl jl j r M 

♦ ( i^jiAiH 3j~*- (V. *x»*H >** jL-l^- J ill-Co- . — tg.U jb j 
J*. il^JV j* Ljli ^ i-U <TA \jOiliU ^ y V\ ^ 

*>-^V\ >Y^A U U>- U » : tJlfrll JUs < U-^>- i^ui* o^liS <9jA>c* J^ 



♦ (A'/V) jvVI J>\ (W) 
&..J* J^5 -A*-^ V>^ ^ ,J JJL ^' oUVj J* <j.Vj : jjh^V <V«) 

• (Nil/A) "ul^Vl r ^-» J J^*^ 
(WV/V) j^VI M J-> <^*/*> ol^-Vl r ->— j-^'1 <W) 

• (VV/'O ^.jWlj »J-Jl (TVV) 

♦ ij*^j ^J'i ^^ 3 ^— ^^ 0W> (N'W/V) 01-^-Jl ,^«" J 
o)-uJi f _>^.j (STV) ^ Jji^_J'J- (WV/V) jyVI 0^.1 (X«\) 

• (^^A/V) 



rAV - 




- f AA - 



r*- Vo *-' * ] l> , 



< lj^}\ Jc A,j jlf ^ U! jU_ J\ ^ i ^ ,11 ^j _ _> 

oLJJl ^ 4jt\ ^ , j^ JU - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

j-y+S < J>H .i* ^ ^> JU jUJl Aij.l » : a\ jui f , dUbV 
J^j .oLif J>H <y ^ U JjA^jaJ j^*^ ^u f .^ jurVi 

^ ^ di!, J^ f . 1^^- ^ ^/^ Ui f ^>\ .-yj, 

♦ < TY > hi if 



<j 









r.- t> ^ *V ^l -V= Jl J* ^ ^ 






: ^.3 VI ^i< i^f ^JLx ^ jUCJl )>i , jL.i> ^'oU- 
. JW ^ ^-i ^ a^ ^i x Uj UiVT ^VIj .uJl 6T i- r -ait. <"^ 



^^J ^A 



• (VoA - 
* ^* J .J'J a-^ <u- diJi JlTj (NA^/V) ^'V1 jy\ (TV) 



H>CJtA 



<; o^i ^ ^' ^ ^-^ P ^ -**' *y-^ ^WU ^>^ f *LAJk L^Ui 



i^Ji J^l ^'1 J1 f t_J^Jj **ob *-Lj' ^U *g^>t* olftL- r-^ 1 - j: 
J~ li J^^ ^frit ;Uls <r *6-'.j>- Jyi ; , jl c JU-3 ^^ ^ <_i^-Vl 
: i^i (Jly — iV ^T\» ( y ^jx}\> m **j>L\j iS\J\j <tls*JJl ,v *-» 
J>!. jl v^ 1 ^>J^ (j-Ul J^l £>** f « «J^I V\ ^V\ \J^J U , 

Jli_j C ' l _jl5Jl ©y\ J" C <7-j\y>*j\ U1 JCL ajA j^j^ -V. ^-*-a 

t „ *■ 



Jl9 



« w.» ^J » 



^\ Jiii * « dU.dl ]j » : ujLs-VI JUi 



^• u 



i.U\ aV, Ji" *s J j b : Jls <■ « ! cJJ dJJjj » : vli^V\ Jli <- « Uc 






C3-* U 



r- 



r*r 



^1- jAi' 






Vlj (V\"\/") ^L„-Vl j-!inj (V=\ q a ^ ojV_-U (Vi) 

• (NN/t) 

• (IVA/i) ^JJ' J v UCJl U^ a ^ >■! (V") 

* LoJj U. r .^i : U£*j (VV) 



TA 



^Ui\ C^3 c t j^oJl Lid i jbV\ oL\kl\ ul>i^ jlJ , _iL U JIM o~> 



♦ d *X^t 4j *JL^ ^-iH JU1 A4I* Ai-lB f a ^Xi yi>- *0lV 



• (NVV/V) ^^-U j^lS^Jl (VA) 

. <wr _ ^vv / T) i^J t ut^_'i <*•) 
• (vr^./i) jJziyj (V"\/£) .roVi u: i (<s> 

* (NVV/T) -^- , JACJ! <:?) 

♦ (™vo) ^ dJLi'ij viiJLJ.1 ^Ij. ♦ <TVA/A) 01-^' .*■ 

• (V\/l) >'^i ,^J (££) 



fM - 






j>OJ i* ^Jzii? ( <H>o * a .> 



iil'l cole j pjAy*. o^-j\ jl ^. ^^ijUjJj. ^uaji J 3 rJ i^n 

<iV> * 

U^W ^ a*ll jiTj , < tA >(jV^l-) Jj,- ^ ^ jUj 
p-fr-i« j^j <- JUH .ciS* \^"\i ^jly>Jl Jjl (JVw) J ilL*_j 

^ icu^ aJI ^Us <■ « Zt\ >U "J* J j1 ,, : ^b J^lj cJ 1 ^JL^i 
JUil j>\j1 oiJl j\f Lb f ^jb jV? VjI _p-_; -dl ^lj. <r w" 
JUjI j*^:s f ^ ^l^sJt s^j **i*JJ \\x~J\ ^« lp 






* (VA-/N) j (\Y\/o) O'-xUl ( ^^ 
* (VV/S) jjoVI ^.1 (iV) 
V^ 3^V) ^ijT <> J^j ^_sJ ^.^ J l>_j : J^ (JA) 

- nr - 



^jWidl fc>J A^j\ J < ^U <?*>\T Jl> *b\j aJo-W <i^ _v Vl , J'L 
* i]i^i>^ (J-CiJl ej\j^J ^isW»j r^"\b ^^ J^'^ (lT^T^--! Jj^ 






^7^iy>J\ J^- <^Jd\ ^jJl <J_j ♦ fU iTW j^^-^ OH iT^l o^i-lj 
j ♦ A~Jl l^M <jl>-j Sy^zJ^ ^*ij*^ c^Ij ^^ ^Jte"^ ( ^^ 

* <I>o J 
* ( 1 N / 1 ) olJJLJl 

* J-^3 J^ ^^JljU )\jj*^\ <ilu^ J Jj,3UJl o'i r ^JJj 

• (NNA/o) OVoUll ^**j (WA/T) 
J-LCJl ^Ji;ij . (lSf\/l) ,Ss-_^j (W/i) yv^ ^1 (0T) 

• (\VA/T) J^^-l- 1 
• (W<\/T) j^^JU J-VSUl (or) 



V*-'«\^ 



^ <r ^ .j^-l ^ ij^i j | ^ ^ >4 , # ^jy j^ '. L ■ 

-AS J f j^.1 jVl ^\i C ^ jL^ y^ L I^JUl ^ f 4~ jU^| ^ 

^U- ^l ^y V jl ^jV ^-l *uly <- p&l^l \^> J j^U- ^> 
I — «*-b v-IfLl Jilj f « ♦♦♦ ^^i ty^-j ^jC-x l^,^,,; -^ 

f ^JL^. ^v J ^"^ -Mh Vi E ji>J\ 0j ^ Li < aJu.^, 

jrjl^ll J*J»t L* <■ pjU-j ^k-* ^-^ j, J, jt VU-j^ >U>- ^J 

c ijjyb JboU ju*. \±& ji ^ (0£ >(jC°^r) j\ ^u^-vi ^ 

^>\ fJZ^\» f O. Jl loj L.LJI li-lj op"^J.I jlfj! ^Uj jtJU.1;. 

♦ ' v ;> U:i ^'^4l s^-aJi j*i 01 ^5" j . « ^*>L^iij f <^,- ,^ SLi, 

- . I \ - ^ . 

,1 IjJas <r i^l |,^ J; ^ ^1 o ^ ^ jj->^ jlfj 

>. ♦♦♦ i.^ui ji ^j>^. s^i j*i "^ <- ^^i jj ^ii 



J 



JLJ" jjo>- Ji;tj , (Tn/V) ol^LJ! j^** J Jr^UJl ^Ij • i.^lj 

• o^^T L>jj vJLCJ! «.xcj 
j-'vCtj (VA - VV/i) ^V! ^Ij (iA\ - SA*/£) ^^Jl (oo) 

* O'V) ^ oj^Jl c ^- Jiilj (NAY _ >v < \/r> i -r *JL l 

♦ A AY /V\ ^ > .If ' \C \\ /a-iv 



♦ (NAT/V) w ^ >^Lf J^lCJl (ol) 



- TM - 



iJlj xJ- e . ^ ^j js jlT <y £=rb ; J cr'^ f' 1 ^ ' °-^- V"^ 1 v' c - 

♦ <0 ) '< i-i-S-H *j~" aj ,. ^j-*-^' >} ' cT -5 U' ^ :> -^' ^ 

<iv^. ^i/i jj c^-^» ^u j £jb^ J^ J & v^ j-^b ' ^ u 

<J\ i_3C» <• jbj* Cf. <^U1\J^ jvj <~» j^jSCj (i^jO 3 (^!.j^b) 

<■ J^it J* ^.b /-^ <- ^Lil ^~~ jjUi f °'V <v ^-? 



J 






• (iAN/i) J^^ 1°A) 

♦ (NAA _ NAV/V) i^ J»^-Jl O*) 
• (\AA/r> >^ t U\SiJ\ OS) 



tA© - 



1 f 



a:.^ J - (>- „-* -b) Jl yU-.-Vt 

* * ■■' * 

^^ a.^ J\ ^ 4 M. p. a;-_j JLiJl ^ ^C >1 ^ LV^el Ji^l ^^;- 



3l^ j\ j»jb ij^il, : U\j^ <S ja <JiiLM ^o^ jlO : s^-U'VI -^i 
i^** ^ J r ^U.Ji ^,k;i • jijjsVl ^^. ijj^-ui* a^jXa ^j . > ,* 

• 0«) ^ viUUlj ^tUUllj (T\/£) jUUi 

* (>'\T/r) ^_^J u ui5LJi' ( -\r) 
- nn - 



IT 



... „ , ^ * ^ 

j^- aj^SCM Jjbl ^b oUJi ^JLH jj4*~U ^UiV^ ajIL^ J r-U,>J^ JUs 
^ JsJli^j uJl^ (% xJz5j jil» -\$j ♦ ♦♦♦♦ » : o^L* l$J\ ^vJ^^j 

: ^J Jls 5 *v5 jJl Wj v ^ « ♦♦♦ ota o^^j <i^ o* ^ V\ <*ll *J^tf 

^-*>&'i ^u»^ <v^ m ^'j <* p+^j^. o^jji; <yy^ ^U^k o*"^ 1 ^ ^y^ )J 

cXl-_3 j_^. i^J^ > <_:i^- ^j f i]jA_e Jb j a_>.j" ^-jv* 



^ jlf ^JJi o>j* & ^&^ t^-i jij/ ^. ^— -i» ~b.^„ (~W) 
* Orr/i) ^i'Vl ^h.Ij (NA _ NV/o) J^M (-\A) 

♦ (>VV/i) 
(U\/i> >'V! ^_ij (t"/o) j^-kilj (£-/T> Jjo^- ^.^ (V-) 

• (V--/V) ^_^JJ J-UUl j^'j 

( \r\ - Mo _ 2) jj«VI L s.h (M/o) ^ (l\/0) j^l (V\) 

- nv - 



r ^ 

■>A ^J <" <-"'^ *J>-* *^ ^' VSVj. ( ^,J]\ \ 5 S l *U| U»l^ 

^'i9A.'\ ^, U*j <r <Vi) « joJl ^ ^ J> j| >=rJ | ju»,i jL-^j ^ 
•♦♦ f*\)? £r*-3 ~+^^\ oU'V ;-fco>- i^y ^*UtfV <UU /^ 

^ — ^Jl iy.>-^9 c ^-jLidl aJ^U*. L*^.A Aa^SCil J&l ^j>. j & j|T 



;r (V-),, 



j.lj<J+U jL-9 f k) ( j j J JU ) Jl r jlyJl , j^-U c ^ ^ , 



( VV > I-"" 1-1" \ ' t t 

J 3 * cM» J>»J J^P <;bw>l <C? -j^/^s ^jdrUs ^aSr.. f) stJ^-y, 



jU-lj ^UM jUTj (VT1/1) oiAL.il ( ^ CJWJ (IV) ^ ^^k^^J dUUHj 

- nA - 



c & >: ^ r- . 

t i .. U 1 * 1 ■ t ! I f I \ * \ lit* \ : I I 



♦ (\oT _ ^o^/i) ju^'l ^Jj (£A- £V/e) ^^kH (VA) 
j j, : „A^\ Jki\ * jjjU- Ls^i-^ ^— b ^jj 5 " : Jr. 1 —- (V*\) 

* (TVi>/"V) J.UiJ] r «-j OV) u ^ eUULlj oli'L-il J J^.^U;J! 
4 r — V- ^.^ <^^a ^^^^ o->-^ L r , J^ ) . ^.Vj * zj>L* t Ijb (AT) 

* (NAA) ^ --Ua-M jU^'j :^ ,! 

* U> ..,: ^ v j , - ; Li L '^-u ^ A5 I "^ j^ 5 , ^ ; Uj o »aL : p-JS^^? 1 (At') 



v>r. 3L^ 



(A'i) .. , 



-=^33 - ^ 



* -jU^-1 



..> J^Jb ^rux;\ j^ j_^- ^n£u j^y «■ ^ r , ^_ ■ 

(A V) * " 



; oxJj> o *J&*1 






VJl 



^ ^, js- ^ ^ 



* O'-A/i) jJW ,v.!j (\V\ _ \T-/o) ^Ja- ! 1 (A -a, 

• (\Y\/o) ^-kh (A'? 

• (v\ a y /i) yvi ^.b (^v^/o) j^i (AV) 

* (AA) ^Ai o« : jojjs oj« (AA) 



V * ♦ 



• ,( cJL - a: ' 1 oJJb <j* l '^ ; J W^ <■ ^j^ ^ijt dUl o-^r-j jJj c Ul 



_i* ^ « ! 



1 — j-0 »^1 J^\ jl ; 



;^>» » 






<r « U* ^^ jl U,^) ^ Uy^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 5j ^ j^ 

* °y>. ^ fpJ.5 <■ At 4fiU>- j A, J Jut <! ^li 

^'V^'l <Lii <■ i dU oa^ L/l : j^ Ji^- i;l; ^ <o j^^ [j^ ^ 
oA> -" U w : <Ar-*^ J^s *■ « ^ J>f& Jl L.1 , : ^JJ <J j^ , ^y :, 
%- ^ « -oil jj^ ^ il^ o»" >, : ^j1_pj| ^ l>j <! Jli , « J \\ 

: J'ij Up dl!3 ^>" >-b f <^^ 1, A -h Jt ) ■ ii .^ u -u - 

♦ ( 't.>5 r ^*. Jjlij ^^^\ ^Vjj Ulll o^>-l9 f«!! Li CJCS )) 

•^^1 o'uj <r ^XJl oi^V U v ^ ^j j| y ^_L.| , : j Us j^j, 






:M 



iixa 



A yj AX Uj ^ V^^ f*~^ cL^j ( ^-1 cJ>\iJl jSs ,: <C>J\ 

^ - « * * * £ 

pfrJs*.', J^J -^3 Vl \ 4m3^ J l^*V^ jlj ^ ^ }U 4^5 j A;^* ^aM 
t J 4JJ\ *-'ui j\ Ai ^ i^a*J»lj- WD U Jj>l *Aj AH*>- +^Jz*\J\3 t Lijo 

■ 1^:^* U L JLi Vu$ ^JL&il *.*irUa <- (jtO ) _> *lsl ^JJ-' jaX ! 1 

^ - - \ ^ * c v ^O" 

^ W^ J*^-:.J ^^ l^. a fl 0^J) <Jy~ ^ a j"\s *J*~k ^H- J 1 
! J\^J^ Jjbl L » : Jlsj ajI^ J^ 4_U-i^ <»^S \ -Uc ; ,A5 UJi <r T l>^>J\ 









' < < , 






.•V ._ 



dlU ^ j:l ol-tj ('j^) ai ; > j^ Ui <• ° ' V) c>rj JV? i-'U; j\ju; 



jLcVI oUjj <N"l < \T/£) v U~u-yij (TU/1) <jL-»VI (<\A) 

^^ ^' ^ ^ JW-? <> Vji ^r^ 1 ^ Lr ^ f ^ JVL ' s^J «>. ^ Jx r u .' V S 

' (V-\) ^ ^"^1 j^b ^U» jUVj (\VA) ^ JJUiu 
Oj.^ — U ^j (NVT/S) ^V» ^lj (NV£/o) j:^ — .Ll!» (>-N) 

* (i^£/i) u^Vl ol-ijj ( T ^/V) ^.j^J! ^k/lj <i\/Vj 

^Vi 4.»-*J ij'^"j ' , )^-J -wi>VI A>'^ ^ '<*Jy> <-ia^i-e O-Ar (\ *T) 



f ; f { ' "^1- U-i^l i-u Je. (^iT) >1 <J^ ^JU 1^1 _.. 



_rS-' ) _rS^I 'hj ^-^ C-^l i>^ <*— Ij 'Sjjf : J^'! (\ * t) 

* (TH/)-l 

♦ ( c ^^/^) ^^^i oij-i^j (\n/i) *jL^vi (^^•) 



- t*l - 



^ J (hj\ is) ^ u- (Mr) (J^0) UJ ju ;,>. ( fVM ) 

^-ifri^ j — « j >Hb L^-^^ 1 oUj 

yj «^J cJ^ i Ji /^ U—i. -vs_j 



^> *— J 3 at 'J3 S , ..A 



<— » ■{.»> *_J J 



tr 



J* 



\ 4** J^j jM-JI J«— U ^U 

*, Jail Vg— i» ,*, 



I .-If 



<-- *>tU jL ^-jVL> L__^JJL>c 



»-£— j OYi/Y) -u— ^i oUl^j. (A\/X) '<t^^ Zs~J] < \ N > > 

' 0"\Y/Y) JW Jj^j\r/i) r Li* ^1 
^i £>.j^j (V/N) v_^>-L5l o1j-i-*ij 0^/o) cfJaJl (\NY) 
oUJ= J Ui • (YW/*\) <jL*V1j (°Y/Y) 6j.-lU- -,1j (>^V/N) Ui-'l 
oLijj (M^Y/S) wL^ju-VL* (£* *) u ^ vJjUllj 0Y-/V) a**- ^! 
<jy'Ui\» o^' <u~- oi\.r <G'\ — jj. J) : l^j .L> aiii .- ($Yo /£) «j^VI 

Dai- _»*_. ( J_»i-1j ) U^*V1 o\-ij J OJ5JJ JJj • (£« •) ^ *Jjl*ilj 

• (YlA/i) o'-»V» f>~* _>'l • ^J" 
^.lj (SYo/i) JUV1 oL-Jj >;*j (MY/o) ^_JJ) <>U)" 

* 0AY/1) juVI 
^ : ^i ^ c~Jt '■** J^ ^JJ OAY/S) >?V» ^1 J (\\o) 

U \Jlj. ,J< ,Jtli i_>^>i 



.r*- 



/ 



l*o - 



,..,<g_c 



j\ k>^ 4j 






_T\ 4.1* j »_e 



° ' s> £*..*-* y> t dUU_j V aJl^ w- a*-V\ .>U » : Jul jlT _ y 

1^1 » : -0 0JU5 olj-»1 ote < ^"Vjjp ^jizju ^* Uj, (_Ls1 v\ <- <u 5 v^j 
L_i)t_j *-A>- ^ <-*«o '^rfr--' f>~^ J^ ^— ^~*\ jt oj-l" ^'l ! jS)t\ 

Vj — =rJ j^VI ^y— ^ j_j Olf ^i <UjJL! jjj — i- Jl u*c ^1 si jo- 

I -lib J » : lilULl-UC JUi < u »_^ij£ *-J <j"jJL*o V ' *-iJl <jU <*-« t_--,?wl 
^aji^.-.^j *-Jjl J. I Cj!Aj <^-^^ ol* -V9J' * -lai U^Ji Ij J j • « j>V^^Jl dJLolj 
<y> OjULlj (\"l^/l) <;L_^V1 ^>'1 • j^jS <JLzj < Sj^sJIj <>.^^^ 

• (SVr/£) oLxV oLij (\\A) 
* (irr/i) ul^V oLij (NT-) 









■J 1j 1 a 



^jlu^V (Jj^J< J^ r-^ ^V cr^ -^ -^ jj^Vl l-I* » : J^i ^j 
j Uoj ^J » : Jl$j -*j^ iTUj tJLji\ aJ\ ^i^j r « p>j^ ifU ^ ^j5l 



ijiUj o^ ^^ ^y^ji V^ 1 ^^J * * V) ^ Oj^*J\ £^*> (\ V Y) 

*^Uj V <<*>• ^\j>- i J<£ <ij**^ CJ^> \aJJ.C j*UaJV J^ Ij^^jj till ^ 

}-lfll c ^i v VoT <y J^'l L^j Jj. * (\*V) u^l ^^- (NT1) 






i< 



■^ j _/■**■*. ^L" 3 "^' 



• (W) ^ o^*Ji c-" J ( NVV ) 

(iVt/£) o^Vl oUijj (t'V) j (V\N) ^ j->JH V -LT (>VA) 
jji^Jl J dUiTj o^J^J^. ^-^ c**i* ^J^i! o' J— ^J : ^.' Vj 



- i«V - 



c\ j^\* *iJJ cjU.iT <! c *!\J\ J uX- a^^T J U.X j\Tj 

bl lot "^ JU U U> ^l jj\ J j£r jl ^^V jb^l aj^ I 



♦ « 



*lT ^! , : ij> JUj ♦ « (NT * ) cjr jL>Jl ooTls <i ^Tj .J^JaH ^jl. 

♦ ( } « aJI- ^V U jL_J ^y^| ^|_j <- ^Jj, 

Ailitl^l ££•>- ,JvJ» e-Uj, ^jlj' ♦ « y 1 Jj.% J 4j j-i-ii j\» 

♦ (Nr£) « a;U aj-iTj ^^j j^J) ^u j\i f ^r\5Cn 
f « ! V i : IJU i ? 4*^* UljJS" fiyj£\ » : Jls ^ c^y>* cW— . 



♦ (iVo/i) uUcVI oUij (NV<\) 

• J-4-aiitj -W>t«j ,^,^-^9-j. i}jOja_y LaJj ^.^.J 

♦ (i?o/l) JUVI oLij (NTS) 



I — ,J*SJl jli i-JalH jp ^L^'U f jaJ) j^Tj Jill ^_p-j j>.Vl J 

., ^ > ... 

<r jXJy <y <J-^1 ^JUi .jSJj <r acUjJIj apLLH, Xi^j q . oVL»H 
i'jj ^-A>*M ^"b ^ ^'^ J £ J^ <UJ j^x, ji J>.JJ w ^l -^ 
\yj,\ ♦ liU^J <cU Jj,^ c! j j, cr ^ r 9 ^05 Jjr J>- Jl jU * jUJt 

o^l^ AJi. !S cXp **J-aH <Jl\$ < Ss»i o_»*~i ;jl«JI o-uj" l _ J ^J\ 

pfUy ,^>JLaJl ojIj ^,^Jl ^LTj jl^iM ;4y- jCJkj ♦ ,Jlfr *LkiM 

♦ « '^^.Jl^ J r ^0l ;^Tj iiiJlj 

U;J d^jt^ /f*3 

^o_j p i oji J^\ Li oJU ; \__J f y o' 1»M U f\ 



• <\av/£) jvi-yi j,L' (>"^ - ^~v^ /*) o^ ! (^"0 

• <£Vo _ iVi/i) J^VI oL- ; J 0^ v ) 
• (N*A) ^ Jj-Jl TJ ^ (WA) 



^ - 



1J.JL' 1 



i Aj^\ 3 .liiiJl »V> Jm. o^j; J^l ^ ^J| jc <■ Jl^lj 

: aJI ^:>-U) J^ jlT L,1 c*J I >■ J^ i_V> J, jj o*Ll jV 4!i> 
JL—is J/j <- J^>JV ^ jjVl o*j4»'V ,#»' JU, ^1 ^ jc a) _0c 
jlf ^ • < s fc *>^U\ Jp yi, /UJ| |, r ^ |ylT j | ^ ^^ 
t_*Ui pJj lit » : ajJ ai^j j* jj^ vjlij <>bi j \_i4i! jUi 



' (>\"v/r> >vi i^j on) 
- t>* - 



^*> (JJLK IJL$1 J3 J\ ^\ J* I jls ♦ a,u M )> : *-b*>Jl L l\ ^5 ^ 
j\j* J^ ci^- cr^ * J ^- "or" cr^ J^ clr 6 ^-^^ J—Jl J^ 



\) a ♦ 



£ ^>L*jJ 



1 






*JL^ ^ 5 r-b^Jl iy Lis : « -01 \ *Li jl .^J^ iJ^A -oil J\s UjC£ 



<\i°) 



aVl 



<y> o+^J 



[.JL* 



iT~- 



JU-p * 



Jl 



;j_^ JU.1J ^J*' 1 (J* oA * ^ ^H* V ^^ A^J 7-l>t>Jl ^iSsJj 



dJL'JJ <T /U tf U&\ *i* j U j£ 4J3O J^J ^1*11 jlf AiJ 



:_._,kJl J U ♦ (\V°l/l) j«Vl a -;l J o^_^ : o^jj (Mi) 

• (£A/V) 
• (^V^/i) >'V» a >1_? (\o-/°) o^' (^^^) 



^\ - 



<j\ if. -M^ & 



jls c « jl .J\ ( U* 



.- U* » : Jl$ f < ! V „ 
J — >-_» jc 4fi ^JL'l jb -wj «■ o-iyJU Vl »^ ^ ,-iC ij 

Jl_9 A9j <r £jl>Jl ujU» j\T <1VU <r y_oC : jl ^ Jj]j J^Jl^ 

jljl lil J^.* Uc ^1 J^ ^Jl jlf J j <r Ujjfi. ^t I4, tjjjjt iJi5oL 

u -?~. c£JJ «^>" 



-U» jl ♦ ( ) <i £ . ^, UiJ, 



J^j ^ ,l> i, ^ l^ y^l, j\5*j <• < S M >tiT U"ac l^^, J jj 

i j» o^j c u'.v_^. viyy j>.ji ^:o\ < j^j\ ^ ^n 



a 



0°*> 1, 



y^"j jj-^ cJ^. <* t£3J} *>*-»] 1 a k~ ^ ^ 3J t *L*j> a>\»j ^Uj, 



♦ <^\>,bl 



♦ l v ol' V\ j*j}\ \ ;^, jl jX, JUJ1 ^ l^.A; 1 jl> 



<A 



• (£VV/i) JLcVI oUj (UA) 
* (iVV/i) jL^Vl oUj (\£<\) 

jj i^o-^l U* .. («r£ _ tTT/J) jLcVI oLij (>oV) 

^-^_,Ji pijj ur <n«j io-\j joij i-ij i-x/~\) «ju- 
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"AFRICA ON THE ROAD TO FREEDOM" 
"THE CASE OF ANGOLA". 



by : Fadhil Zaky Mohamad, Ph. D. 

Department of Political Science 

Historical Background. Angola, forteen times larger than 
Portugal, the mother country, has an area of (481, 350) sq. miles and 
a population of about (4,361,000): (1) 4,200,000 of which are Africans, 
109,000 white, and 30,000 of mixed, parentage. 

Locoted South of the Equator, Angola runs over a thousand miles 
along the Atlantic Oceon. It Boarders the Republic of Congo (for- 
merly part of the French Equatorial Africa) on the north, The Republic 
of Congo (formerly Belgiam Congo) and North Roodesia on the east, 
and South west Africa on the south. 

Luanda is the capital and principal city. If has a population of 
200,000. Other important cities are Lobito, Benguela, Nova-Lisbon, 
Malanage, Sada-Bandeira and Silva porto. 

Angola is Portugal's largest colony in Africa. Other Portugal's 
Colonies in this contiment include Mozambigue, Portuguese Guinea, 
Sao Tome, and principe. 

Portugal is one of the first European Colonial powers to enter the 
Continent of Africa. Its history goes back as far as the Fifteenth 
Century. During this Century the Portuguese reached west Africa. 
And it was in 1842 when they first established themselves in Angola. 
The Portuguese first Century contact with Negro Africa was, in fact, 
a century of coastal exploration. Subsequent centuries witnessed 
sucessful penetration of African interior. It was during these centuries, 
beginning with mid - Sixteenth century, that the Portuguese became 
more actively involved in economic and political persues, and finally 
with military occupation and subjucation. By the 19th century, the 
Portuguese dominance reachld its climax. 

At the outset, the Portuguese concentrated their activities in 
Angola (1) on, slaves and slave trade. (2) "An estimate of one million 

H) According to latest census in 1955. 

(2) H.A. Jack. Angola — Repression and Revolt fin Portoguese Africa, 
the American Committee on Africa. N.Y., 1960. P. 2. 
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slaves were exported from Angola between 1580 and 1680. For a time 
80% of these slaves were sent to Brazil to work on the sugar 
plantations." (3) For "Without Sugar there is no Brazil and without 
Angola there is no. sugar. "(4) Between 1680 and 1830, two more 
millions slaves were exported from Angola. (5) 

Historical records; indicate that the Portuguese practiced slave 
trade for over 300 years. Not until about 1850, that the Portuguese 
did abolish their external slave trade practice — the slowest of all 
other nations in fact. But the lucrative slave institution had to 
continue internally till the year 1868. 

The abolishment of slavery in 1868, however, took place only on 
technical basis. For one thing slaves relationship with their masters 
remained unsevered for another number of years. And when the first 
labor law was promulgated in 1875, it meant that slaves became 
vargant individuals who could contract for their services. (6) What 
appeared to be important in the instance of those freed slaves (Contract 
Workers), was that they were less well treated since employers had 
no more proprietory obligation. More than that employers "obtained 
additional workers as previously they bad obtained slaves, from agents 
who received them from chiefs by mens of petty gifts and bribes. Also 
the colonial administrators would drow up contracts between employers 
and vargant (Africans not under Contracts), forcing the latter to work 
under five-years contracts. "(7) 

Analysis of the labor code put in force between 1899 — 1928 showed 
that the use of force, whenever necessary, were not illegal, since such 
practices are claimed to be for the betterment and for the civilizing 
of rude Africans Negros.(8) But such practices already convinced 
objective critics of the Portuguese's Severe type of Colonialism. 

Events in the early part of the twentieth century showed no signs 
of a basic change in the Portuguese Colonial Policy. In the eyes of 
some observes, Portuguese colonial policy in Africa witnessed only a 
change toward further rirgidity, stiffness, and out modeness. Such 
more rigidness was mainfested in the 1935 colonial charter regarding 
all Portuguese African colonies as integral parts of metropolitan 
Portugal. (9) Ironically engugh, these territories before the charter of 
1935 were allowed for eventual autonomy. The advant of Slazar 
regime witnessed ever more drastic steps to further attach Angola to 



(3) Ibid. 

(4) Quoted by James Duffy in Portuguese Africa. Cambridge, 1959. 
P. 139. 

(5) Jack, op. cit. p. 3 

(6) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. 

(8) Ibid. 

(9) Fred G. Burke. Portuguese Africa and American Foreign Policy. 
(Nov. 1960). p. 2 
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8. To what extent are the mapority exploited by the hiehe- 
class.' Or by a caste? Or a group of the society? 

9- What is the quality of the justice of that particular country ? 

And what are the chances of different classes in this justice ? 
10. What are the chances of each class in the socity in the educa- 
tion, m the medical health, in the justice, and in the political 
chances in joining the government jobs? Or joining the 
House of Commons? 

What are the regulations governing these chances? 

What is the concept of the people toward the major institution 
which is supposed to be the government, and why? 

The answers to these questions require a precise analysis of the 
social organization of the society, its structure and its function be- 
cause the structure and its function of a society control and govern 
to a certain degree: * 

1. The pattern of the behavior. 

2. The ways of thinking 

3. The responses of the people in general toward the major 
institutions. 

The attitude, the behavior, and the responses of the individual 
and the group is the counter-part of the social and cultural values of 
the society. 

Unless the social and cultural values, and the functions of the 
institutions are changed, the attitude of the individuals and the group 
can not be changed. There is correlation between the social values 
and the attitude of the groups. The change of the attitude 
depends upon the change and modification of the social and cultural 
values, because the attitudes and behavior of the individuals and tin* 
group are the product of the culture of the society. 

Therefore it is necessary to find out the causes contributing to the 
pattern of the thinking, and the charaterstics of the attitude in the large 
cnviorament, in order to discover to what extent the culture influences 
the individual personality, as well as the collective behavior and the 
group personality. Each society has its own values, and institutions 
Then the ways of thinking, the attitudes, the social economy, and the 
social process are all conducted and controlled by these values When 
these values, and the functions of the institutions are in harmony and 
conformity, the society becomes in a high degree of stability 
and in a good progress and vice versa. The disorganization of the 
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society, the exploitation of the middle and lowers classes, the 
differences of the standard of living among the different classes, the 
distribution of the wealth among the different classes of the society 
and the chances of each class, are all important factors playing a 
major role in the life of the society and influence indirectly the feeling 
of the society toward the foreign countries. The degree of integration 
of society, and the sufficient participation of the individual to his 
group are very important factors in the life of the society, because 
the capacity of the society to discopline the individual and the groups 
depend on it. 

When there is normal and strong unification in the society it 
imposes a firmer discipline on the individual and the group and thereby 
preserves them to keep in line and with good comformity with its 
culture and social system. 

The social disorganization produces trouble to the group as well 
as to the individuals, and that is reflected in the mind of the group 
and the individual. Then it contributes to the rejection of the social 
system by the group. 

This is a normal process that, the function of the social system 
is to serve the group in satisfying their needs and interests, If these 
purposes can not be achieved by the social system, the group suffer 
and then under the tension and the constraint they seek out another 
social system which might be more relaxable to meet their biological 
and social needs. This is unquestionable sociopsychological law. It 
is obviously observed in different parts of the world, especially in 
the underdeveloped countries, where the standard of living is very low 
and the poor classes form the majority of the total population, and 
where the distribution of the national income is not adequately 
controlled and organized. 

The social facts explain each other, nothing happens spontaneously 
but it is always a result of a definite chain of causation in harmony 
with scientific laws and processes. Modern physiological chemistry, 
dynamic psychology, and sociology have proved that every human 
being finds his conduct, attitude, and his ideas, determined by the 
comblined influences of his biological heredity and his social 
surroundings. 

Therefore the attitude of the individuals and the groups, their 
way of thinking, their preference for one system over the other is a 
social phenomon determined by different factors and conditions 
of the social enviornment. 

The most acute conditions facing the world today are to be found 
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not in the realm of the political relation among different coun- 
tries, but, in the realm of the social sciences. To build up social 
relations among nations, will be of great help in the understanding 
and changing of the opinions between one counrty and the other. 

We know at the present time how to produce and manufacture in 
the physical sense for all the needs of the world, and we know what 
kinds of manufacturing and production is more desirable in different 
parts of the world, and we know the standard of the consumption of 
each country for different materials, but unfortunately we do not 
know the social needs and general conditions of each country at the 
present time. We do not know why in a particular society the 
majority of the population are in conflict with the upper and ruling 
class? We do not know either why a particular economic and social 
system is more favorable rather than the other? We will remain 
ignorant of the answers to these questions until we try to study 
comparatively under adequate scientific methods in social research, 
the different social phenomena and conditions in different parts of 
the world. 

It is necessary in the first stage to gather materials and formulate 
knowledge for further investigation and research, and when these data 
are available the comparison will be easily undertaken. The human 
relations will be improved as rapidly as we make progress in the field 
of comparative social studies in different parts of the world, and 
then we will find the facts lodged in the social system and its social 
components, or in other words, in the social structure and its 
functions. 

The United States at the present time is asuming responsibility 
toward different countries in the world as the leader of the democratic 
nations, it spends money here and there but we have no knowledge 
of whether or not this money or other services touch the average man 
in the society; whether it is used in the right ways or not? whether 
this subsidization or service is employed in the advancement and 
improvement of the economic and social conditions of the society o: 
not.? I might say so far, as I know the purposes of this assistance 
are not used in the right way in many countries and it does not touch 
the population as a whole. A scientific research will answer the 
questions. 

It is the time of the sociologist to take stock, to investigate, collect 
materials, conduct scientific social research in different parts of the 
world in order to discover and analyze the social conditions and 
different factors which characterize the social conditions in different 
parts of the world. The result of this knowledge and information 
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will be of great help in understanding the actual factors contributing 
to the world conflict and war. In the meantime this knowledge will 
provide an accurate picture of the social coditions in each society. 
Under these scientific knowledge and informations the politician will 
be able to establish adequate and effective policies in dealing with 
different countries, And lastly the political relations will be established 
under scientific basis rather than the old concepts and traditions of 
international relations. The nations, rather than the governmental 
class, are the most important factor in international relation. Finally, 
the last word in the future will be in the hands of the social scientist 
in the world peace and prosperity. 
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A NOTE ON JONSON'S USE OF DRAMATIC DIALOGUE 

By 

Abdul Wahab Al-Wakil 



The dramatic value of Jonson's language is becoming the subject 
of many a modern critical study, and critics are beginning to see his 
"artist's sense and care of language". His dramatic handling of the 
dialogues lies, I believe, in the use of rhetorical persuasion on the 
part of the knaves to dupe their victims, the long lists of technical, 
unfamiliar terms, or Jargon, formal speeches of praise and descrip- 
tion, slang and, last but not least, exaggeration. Superficial though 
their effects may seem, in these means lie all the dramatic force in 
Jonson's language. They are there, not to express new ideas or deep 
feeling, but to impress, and in doing so they not only are in full 
harmony with the plots of the palys but also further them up* It is 
very interesting to notice the way words are used in Jonson's later 
comedies. Formally and for their own sake as they are used, instead 
of imparting a meaning, they acquire it from the context. To the 
sophisticated audience of the sixteenth century it did not appear so 
awkward as it may do to us. 

Jargon, we shall soon see, is the knaves means of persuasion and 
it is imitated for ironical purposes by the fools, and so it not only 
represents characters, but also acts as a means by which the plot is 
forwarded and the irony of the situation is emphasized. Hence its 
dramatic effect. 

Volpone' s use of jargon, for instance, has a great bearing on the 
action which is his disguise. In other words, those long lists of 
alchemical terms are put into his mouth to complete rather than to 
comment on his disguise. When disguised as a mountbank, Volpone 
uses a long list of technical words which at once baffles and impresses 
the audience: 

"the mal caduco, cramps, convulsions, paralysies, epilepsies, 

tremor-cordia, retired nerves, ill vapous of the spleen, stopping 

of the liver, the stone "(i) 

Lady Wouldbe's affected dissertation on arts and literature (2) not 
only helps to sum her character up, but also serves as a caricature, 
taken into context, entensifies the effect. This is best shown in the 



(1) Volpone Act II, scene i 
Everyman's Edition Vol. i 

(2) Act III scene )II of the same. 
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scene where Volpone, flooded by her technical terms, tries, in vain, 
to stop her, exclaiming; 

"My good angel save me!" 
and, 

"Some power, some fate, some fortune rerscue me! "(3) 

In Volpone, the use of exaggeration as a means of producing 
dramatic irony is evident in the opening scene where Volpone' s 
thoughts in the morning are directed first and foremost to his gold: 

"Good morning to the day, and next, my gold! — 

Open the shrine, that I may see my saint." (4) 
Before long, he is joined in this hyperbolical praise by Mosca, his 
servant, whose tone is so much similar that one is apt to mix the 
two speeches up. Obviously, hyperbole in this instance has a great 
dramatic effect. Again, Volpone 's vehemence in describing his methods 
of making money(s) and Mosca's panegyric upon parasites(6) are 
remarkable pieces of irony mixed with hyperbole and serving the 
dramatic cause by expressing the emotion of sheer lust. In his speech 
to Celia(7), exaggeration plays another part, namely that of persua- 
sion, whose dramatic effect is completed by Celia's indifference. 

In his over praise of Corvino's wife to Volpone, (2) Mosca gives 
the impression that he is flattering his own master, without the latter' s 
being conscious of it. The ironical use of hyperbole reappears in the 
first court scene when Mosca expresses his thanks to Volpone for the 
latter' s successful defence of his cause. (9) 

In Mosca 's speeches the use of this figure of speech for persuasion 
is at its best when he deals with his clients, In them and without 
committing himself, he makes every one of the clients believe that 
he is the sole heir of Volpone. To make it sound gun-sure, so to 
speak, he implores them to extend their generosity to him because he 
has been doing his best for them. By his skilful handling of the 
language and without Voltere's being conscious of it he makes him 
believe that he is the heir, (10) Not only that, but he even praises 
Voltore's great eloquence in words that he hardly deserves just to 
make a laughing-stock of him : 

"That, with most quick agilitie, could turn 
And (re) turn; (could) make knots, and undo them 
Give forked counsel; take provoking gold 
On either hand, and put it up: "(11) 

Corvino is pleased on hearing Mosca referring to him as coming 
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to "prostitute" his wife. Of course/he takes it as an a exaggeratoin 
meant only to foster his cause. Yet, we know how accurate it is 
meant to be. Corvino, again, is made to heap curses on Volpone, 
thinking that he is deaf. Thus, Jonson is able to make a contrast 
between this greedy 's real and pretended self: 

Corv. (aloud) Or, like an old smoked wall, on which the rain 
Ran down in streaks! 

Mos. Excellent, sir! Speak out: 

Yow may be louder yet; a culverin 
Dischaged in his ear would hardly bore it. 

Corv, His nose is like a common sewer still running 

Mos. "Tis good! And what his mouth? 

Corv. A very draught/ '(12) 

Rut worse still is the scene where he tries to persuade his wife 
to lie with Volpone. Hhere the dramatic interest is at its best. 

In the dramatic scene of the court, Voltore goes on to fool 
himself by repeating, sarcastically, all the charges made against 
Volpone, little knowing how true they are, a comment on which is 
supplied in a dialogue between Mosca and Volpone 

Mos 

He has taken pains, in faith, sir, and deserv'd. 
In my poor judgment, I speak it under favour, 
Not to contrary you, sir, very richly - 
Well - to be cozen' d. 
Volp, Troth, and I think so too, 

By that I heard him, in the latter end. 
Mos. O, but before, sir: had you heard him first 

Draw it to certain heads, then aggravate, 
Then use his vehement figures — 

I look'd still 
When he would shift a shirt: 

and doing this 
Out of pure love, no hope of gain-(i) 
In the Alchesmist, it is through jargon mainly that speech achieves 
its full dramatic effect, and jargon, here, is that of both the Alchemist 
and the Puritan. The play opens with a remarkable scene where two 
knaves set the tone by exchanging the language of Alchemist in their 
quarrel. Face, in rerminding Subtle of his apparently degrading past 
says, sarcastically: 

"When all your alchemy, and your algebra, 

Your mineralas, vegetals, and animals, 

Your conjuring, cozening, and your dozen of trades, 

(12) The End of Act i 

(13) Act IV scene i 
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Could not relieve yourr corps, with so much linen 

and in reply, later on, Subtle says: 

Thou vermin, have I ta'en thee out of dung 
So poor, so wretched, when no living thing 
Would keep thee company, but a spider or worse 
Rais'd thee from brooms and dust and water-pots, 
Sublimed thee, and exalted thee, and fix's thee 

In the third region, called our state of grace? (14) 

Thus we are introduced, from the very outset, not only to the 
situation but also to the main tone of the play. When used by a 
dupe, as in the case of Sir Epicure Mammon, the language, not only 
carries on the tone of the play but also throws a light on the character 
concerned. Sure of his understanding of the terms, Sir Epicure, 
adopts the pronoun "we" in referring to himself and the Alchemists. 
By using tflfcse tdrms he only shows his superficial understanding-which 
contrasts sharply with Face's mastery. This is well shown in the 
scene where he tries to persuade his sceptic firiend Surly: 

Do you think I fable with you? I assure you, 
He that has once the flower of the sun, 
The perfect ruby, which we call elixir, 

Not only can do that, but (15) 

or in: 

Face: these blear'd eyes 

Have wak'd to read your several colours, sir, 
Of the pale citron, the green lion, the crow, 
The peacock's tail, the plumed swan. 
Mam. And lastly, 

Thou hast desciy'd the flower, 
The Sanguis agni? 
Face. Yes, sir," { 16) 

The last quotation puts Mammon's understanding in its real place 
in contrast with Face's, who, sarcastically confirms him by "Yes, sir." 
Sir Epicure presents no difficulty for Face because he is the sort of 
person that gulls himself. He is not only confident but also indulgent 
in sweet dreams of what he is going to do after he possesses tha't 
magic stone, while his friend, wondering at his foolish credulity, says ; 
Sur. Heart! can it be, 

That a grave sir, a rich, that has no need, 

A wise sir, too, at other times, should thus, 

With his own oaths, and agruments, make hard means 

To gull himself (17) 

(14) Act I -scene i 

(15) Act II scene i 

(16) Act II scene i 

(17) Act I scene i 
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jonson's dramatic genius reaches the highest point when he 
makes Subtle handles his different clients. He makes him use different 
languages according to the people he is to deal with. With Surly, 
for instance, he has to be carreful and so he uses clear, definite terms 
in tone and agrument. Mammon does not require so much effort 
because he is, already, a confirmed dupe. With the appearance of 
Ananias Subtle realizes that, now: 

"A new tune, new gesture, but old language" (18) is requiied. 
Later even the language has to be changed to convince the stubborn 
Ananias, and so, some ambiguous, long words are introduced, but to 
no great effect, Still another way is adopted with Kastril. In order 
to convince him that they will teach him the art of quarrel they use 
geometrical terms as a parody upon the Italian school of fencing. As 
soon as Dapper appears, a law-term is used but, as with the rest, 
ambiguity is soon the last resort, which, according to Aristotle, is 
the one means of misleading. 

Surly' s scepticism is forceful but not so convincing or reasonable 
as Subtle' s for reasons connected with, so to speak, the well-being of 
the play. 

Mammon's misplaced confindence carries him so far as to 
contradict himself; while professing indirectly a knowledge of the 
language and terms of the alchemist in his persuasion of Surly, he 
agrees with Subtle that those terms are intended for one thing, and 
that is "to obscure their art/' He fails to distinguish between 
knowledge and the words. 

Ananias is highly impressed by the wording of the order Subtle 
gives Face as soon as he is shown in, and in a humble tone announces 
himself, using a puritan jargon, to be "a faithful brother". The scene 
that follows is a remarkable one in which Subtle and Face conspire 
to flood poor Ananias with long unfamiliar terms both to baffle and 
imprerss him. None the less, he is firm in his reply that he under- 
stands no heathen language. As no effort succeeds in breaking his 
insistence, he is sent away by force after an affected quarrel about 
his name. (19) 

Subtle T s language teems with alchemical as well as puritan terms. 
He does not use Puritan jargon only with Ananias and his master 
Tribulation, He even uses it with Mammon and Surly serving, thus, 
another purpose beside satire. As an Alchemist he is reputed to be 
a pious man. Moreover, Mammon is warned, in a Puritan manner, 
against "carnall appetite" and "ungoverned haste". Thus the task 

(18) Act II scene i 

(19) Act II scene i 
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of getting rid of him has become very easy, i. e. by putting the blame 
on him, which is what happens. For, he ascribes the failure of the 
scheme to his "voluptuous mind" without even their hinting at it. 

In the Alchemist, the dramatic force of the language, therefore 
lies in the fact that characters are made to speak in the jargon of the 
profession or class to which they belong or pretend to, thus playing 
constantly upon the situation and enriching its meaning. 
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MOTIVATION AND CHARACTERIZATION IN SHAKESPEARE'S 

RICHARD II AND DANIEL'S THE CIVIL WARS BETWEEN 

THE HOUSES OF WORK AND LANCASTER 

Said, Fatima 

Contrary to G. 11. Harrison's view that there is little simDarity 
between Shakespeare's Richard II and Daniel's narrative poem The 
Civil Wars Between the Houses of York and Lancaster, it seems that 
the two works come very close to each other in plot, idea, language 
and Imagery. Such similarities could not be considered as accidental. 
At the least, they imply that one poet must have seen the other's version, 
or that both had seen stffl another version of the story, possibly a 
play that has not survived. 

Some critics tend to believe that It is more likely that Shakespeare 
would have read Daniel's poem, while he was planning his series of 
plays dealing with the same period. Dover Wislon states that 
Shakespeare "had his head full of the poem while he was engaged 
upon the p]ay'\{i) Laurence Michel ( trying to prove that Daniel 
could never have copied Shakespeare's play or written under its 
influence argues ; 

Daniel was a self-conscious literateur, a purist and a scomer 
of the popular stage and its purveyor would not conceive 
of its production, even when printed, as literature. It is, 
therefore, unlikely that he would have seen or read the 
plays and even less likely that he would have considered 
them proper source material (2), 
In spite of this view of his f he admits that the 1609 version pf 
The Civil Wars points to knowledge of Shakespeare. 

What made these critics support the view point that Shakespeare 
is influenced by Daniel rather than vice versa is the fact that all 
external cvidneces give priority to Daniel's poem, Bibliographical 
evidences indicate that The Civil Wan was written before Richard II. 
The first was entered on the Stationers 1 Register on October 11 P 1594, 
whereas the second was entered on August 29, 1597, 

Although the date of writing Richard II has not yet been fully 



(1) John Dover Wilson, The Works of Shakespeare : Richard II. 

(Cambridge, 1939). p. IXIV. 
{2} Samuel Daniel. The Civil Wars, -ed, Laurence Michel {New Haven. 

1958). pp. 7— 8. 
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determined, Harrison tends to believe that it had probably been 
written in 1594 or 1595, and Dover Wilson concludes that it had been 
written in 1595. 

These external evidences, as well as the fact that Daniel had by 
the year 1595 established his reputation as a historical writer following 
the lead of Spenser, are enough to convince us that Shakespeare would 
have read Daniel and considered his narrative poem a serious source 
upon which he could rely in addition to Hall and Holinshed's 
Chronicles. Tilly ard argues, in this connection, that "Daniel was in 
high repute just before Shakespeare began his second tetralogy and 
he must have commanded respect if not awe through his severs 
academicism. ,"(3) 

Although, both poets began at the same point in the reign of 
Richard I! t Daniel ended at a point corrresponding to the end of 
III Henry VI. Their political philosophy is identical. Both show the 
horror and evil of civil distention and the curse of rebellion, 

Daniel introduces like Shakespeare the idea of Nemesis protesting 
against Henry's action of rebelling and usurping the crown of an 
anointed king. This idea is pervasive in both the whole Civil Warn 
and Shakespeare's cycle, transcending the bound of any reign, because 
the curse works itself out in the whole Lancestrian Dynasty, 

Themes of the horror of civil wars and the inevitable retribution 
are stressed in both works. Jn Richard II, Carlisle insists on the 
invalidity of a subject passing a sentence on a king (IV.i.125 — 29) > 
and in Daniel Carlisle objects against the deposition of Richard and 
abhors the thought that a lawful king should be judged by his subjects, 
who are 'judges incompetent' (B, 1 1 1. 23). Carlisle's prophecy of the 
future of England after the foul deed of Bolingbroke is the most 
>tr iking echo of Daniel in Shakespeare's play (IV. 1,131')— 38). 

Daniel seems to share with Shakespeare his great reverence for 
the monarchical system. The conception of the divine sanction is 
affirmed throughout both works, and become essential to understand 
the nature of Bolingbroke's crime, ' 'which is not merely personal 
treachery of murder but the overthrow of an order divinely sanctioned 
in the name of inordinate ambition/ '(4) remarks Traverse 

Both poets share the same attitude toward the two protagonists. 
They do not side with either of them. They exhibit the weakness and 
faults of Richard, but they seem to agree that all his faults do not 
amount to ty nanny and hence outright rebellion against the anointed 
king is a crime. 



(3) E, M, Tillvard, Shakespeare's Historv Plays (New York. 1946). 

(4) Derek Traversi. Shakespeare From Richard H to Henry V (Stan- 
ford, 1957), p. 3L 
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Apart from this quasi-religious belief in the sanctity of an anointed 
monarch r they have not other prejudices with the exception of thoir 
assertion of the paramount interests of England above those of kings 
and subjects. Shakespeare's view is somewhat ambiguous in this 
regard. He tries to convince us that Richard is sacrificed for the good 
of England and at the same time England is cursed after his fall, 
Daniel's view is just as ambiguous as that of Shakespeare, 

The first motivation in both works is the accusations brought 
against Mowbray by the Earl of Hereford-Bolingbroke. The most 
important one among these accusations is the one in which the king 
himself is involved: the murder of Gloucester , his uncle. Daniel's 
treatment of this episode differs from that of Shakespeare. He makes 
*t clear that Mowbray was charged by the king to kill Gloucester at 
Calais. Shakespeare leaves this matter unsettled and somewhat 
ambiguous. The reasons for doing this, as far as I can see, are either 
to justify the introduction of the great symbolic scene, when violent 
challenges take plate before Henry IV in Westminster Hall, or to 
keep the audience uncertain as to whether Richard is really involved 
in this business or not. If we are to think of Richard, the divinely 
sanctioned monarch, as he who has been involved in Gloucester's 
death, we would not take Bolingbroke's crime as heinous as it is, 
since it is committed against a criminal, and we would naturally feel 
less sympathetic with Richard. Shakespeare may have another \ 

important reason for treating this episode in this way; the audience ' 

will have a chance to believe that Bolingbrorke's character become s 
at the end of the play identical to that of Richard, as hs commits 
the crime of getting rid of a rival to the throne. Moreover, the subtle 
play right succeeds in winning the audience to his side in sympathizing 
with the dethroned monarch. Although he exhibits Richard's weakness, 
he spares no pains to evoke our whole-hearted pity for his fall, and 
nothing better serves his plan than leaving the death of Gloucestre 
ambiguous. 

The second motivation which led to Bolingbroke's banishment is 
treated in the same manner in both works. Richard realizes that 
Bolingbroke courts the favour of the common people and that any 
triumph from his side over Mowbray in the combat would increase 
his popularity and bring him closer to the heart of the commoners. 
To avoid this growing danger, he suddenly orders the banishment of 
Bolingbroke and Mowbray. It is hard for him to wrong a sincere 
friend like Mowbray, but he has to sacrifice a friend to get rid of a 
foe. Daniel stresses the indignation of the common people at Richard's 
sentence against Bolingbroke, In a few lines he gives the idea that the 
commoners are thinking of supporting the wronged Earl, in case he 
should return and usurp the crown (B.i. 69). 
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The third motivation which led to Bolingbroke J s return is the 
foolish 'act -of confiscating his estate in which culminate the faults 
of the unfortunate king. Daniel's treatment of this event differs 
slightly from that of Shakespeare's, In this poem the usurper is 
summoned back by the commoners before the death of his father. But 
both works affirm that his resturn is motivated by his desire for restor- 
ing his property and dukedom. Both poets seem to agree that 
Boimgbroke has not plotted his usurpation of the crown beforehand. 
Daniel believes that Rolingbroke was thrust into the crime by occasion 
and Shakespeare seems to believe that Fortune and Richard's weakness 
helped him to achieve sovereignty. He is, therefore, not a schemer 
but an opportunist. Circumstances drive him from point to point and 
he takes what Fortune and Richard throw in his path. Coleridge 
accepts this view and affirms that BoJingbroke is 

a man who in the outset has been sorely injured: then we 
see him encouraged by the grievances of his country and 

by the strange mismanagement of the Government, yet 

at the same time scarcely daring to look at his own views, 

or to acknowledge them as desires. (5) 
In my opinion three factors led to Bolingbrokc's success: Fortune, 
Richard's weakness and his practical mind. His attitude towards the 
different people who supported him show his subtlety, He pretends 
to be depending on them, while in reality he is reaching out to the 
exercise of authority. He is clever enough to make a judicious appeal 
to family sentiment , when he addresses York: 

You are my uncle, for me think, in you 

I see old Gaunt alive. 

(ILiii.177— 18} 
The effect of this approach upon York who in his heart has already 
chosen the path of betrayal, is immediate. 

In both works the characters of both protagonists are revealed 
through contrast and imagery. Each of them represents a different 
world; Richard the world of Medieval refinement and Bohngbrok^ 
the more familiar world of Elizabethan England. The weak character 
of Richard who is interested in musing, posing and phrasing is 
contrasted to the character of the man of action, Bolingbrakc who 
takes quick and effective actions silently. Through imagery, the 
fortunes of both protagonists are pictured as two buckets opposing 
each other, and when one of them rises up the other one could not 
avoid sinking to the bottom of the well Shakespeare is clever enough 
to conceal the wheel of fortune, as he employs this less familiar figure 
of Fortune, because the wheel is in his mind all throughout the play. 



(5) 7\ TUT Raysor. Coleridge's Shakesperian Criticism (Cambridge 1930), 
iT pp. 188—9. 
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In fact it determines the shape and structure ot th-j piay t At the 
beginning of the play Richard appears high on Fortune's wheel and 
Holingbroke at the lowest point of it. In act 3, the wheel turns 
mysteriously, paralysing the will of the king, and raising Bolingbrokc 
up by a power beyond his volition. The imagery of the sun is 
pervasive in both works for the same purpose, Richard is iikend to 
the sun emerging from the cloud, being surrounded by his bad 
advisors who gradually dim the lustre of his character. Bolingbroke 
is likened to the bright shining sun (IV + U6i), which Shakespeare 
borrowed from Daniei. The fortune of the successful usurper accept- 
ing the homage of his subjects is likened to the ocean receiving the 
tribute of the river-water. Thus allying Belingbroke with the faces 
of nature and emphasizing the inevitabilify of this rise to power. 

In both worts, Richard seems to have accepted the tragedy of his 
fall, thinking himself a Christ deserted by many Judases. Instead 
of taking any step to suppress the rebellion and punish the rebels, he 
submits willingly and delivers his crown with his own hands. This 
idea is dramatized in the same manner by Shakespeare (IV. i 208) and 
Daniel (B.4.3). fY jftC\ 

In Daniel's poem, Richard dwells on bewailing his fortune as if 
enjoying his downfall. In Shakespeare's play, when he is told that 
his kingdom is taken from him, he falls into hysteria, then, over- 
whelmed by a stronger current of emotion, he cries in despair, 

For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground 
and tell sad stories of the death of kings- 
fin .ii.155-6) 

Shakespeare's treatment of the parting of the queen from her 
husband is different from Daniel's. In Daniel's poem the event is 
more moving and emotional. I agree with Tillyard, who says of 
Shakespeare, 'In places where emotion rises, where there is strong 
montal action, he evades direct or naturalistic representation and 
resorts to convention and conceit" (6) The sight of Richard passing 
unregarded by anybody, lingering behind the pomp of Bolingbrake, is 
v-ry emotional and gives justification to the fainting of the disillu- 
sioned queen. In Shakespeare's play, Richard seems to be too stoic 
when he is parting with his wife. 

The rebellion in both works is motivated by the desire of the 
rebels to restore the lawful king. Both rebellions end with failure 
and lead to the murder of the divine monarch. The only difference 
is that Daniel fails to make the event as brillient as Shakespeare does. 



(6) E. ML Tilly ard. Shakespeare's History ' Plays (New JYork, 1946) 
p, 247. 
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He prepares for it very cleverly, but at the climax falls to the level 
ot any ordinary poet. (B i 111.49). 

ihe idea of getting rid of Richrd is dramatized in both versions 
in the same manner. Henry, in Daniel's poem, feels after suppressing 
the rebellion that Richard is the power behind it, though he is not 
personally involved in it. To get rid of this danger and to avoid 
future rebellion and disorder, he thinks that nothing would secure him 
better than, 

The roote cut off, from whence these tumults rose, 

{0. 1 11.56) 
He dares not confess his desire at large, but merely hints that 
He would 'twere done, and that he thought it good: t 

And ther-with eyes a Knight, that then was by; 
who soone could karne his lesoon, by his eye, 

(B.nr.57) * 

Shakespeare seems to have copied Daniel here, because he comes 
very close to him in the treatment of the event as well as in the 
language. In his play, Exton tells the servant that when Henry 
hinted that he would like to get 'rid' of this living fear' (VJV.2), 
he looked at him > *» *• 

As, who should say, <r I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart " 

(V.1V.8—9) 

In both versions, Ex ton is requdiated by Henry after the murder of 
Richard, Daniel here seems to have borrowed from Shakespeare, as 
this incident does not exist in his earlier version of 1609, This implies 
that by this date Daniel had probably recognized Shakespeare as a 
serious writer on historical subjects, since he had revised this particular 
incident in the light of Shakespeare's treatment. 

Dramatic structure of both works is different, Danial's epic 
narrative comes closer to history and tries to tell as many historical 
incidents as possible. Shakespeare seems to be interested in symbolic 
actions rather than in real events. The tournament scene with all its 
pomp and violent challenges between Bolingbroke and Mowbray ends 
with out any physical action, and so does the scene in which violent 
challenges are taking place before Henry IV in Westminister Holl. j 

In like manner, the clash expected between Bolingbroke and Richard 
at their first encounter and which is stressed by the first one, is replaced 
by a. highly ceremonious encounter leading to the effortless submission 
of Richard, Similar to this is the notion of the Welsh army, preparing 
itself to support Richard and suddenly dispersing without doing any- 
thing against the usurper. Shakespeare seems in this play to be blow- 
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jog bubbles which become bigger and bigger and all of a sudden 
ourst and vanish. 

However. Shakespeare's play is more effectively constructed The 
scenes are balanced and contrasted very cleverly: a ceremonial scene 
u followed by a private scene and scenes of action and motivation 
are superseded by scenes in which neither action nor motivation exht 
liven the speeches of the characters are contrasted: Richcacrd's ritual 
and long speechs are set into contrast with Bolingbroke's speeches 
«-.nch are completely void of the conventional tone of the first one 

Characterization in both works seems to be the same. Apart from 
few modems in which both protagonists and some other characters 
such as the queen, Northumberland and the gardener in Shakespeare's 
play, behave as human being, the diameters appear in the rest of 
both works as, to borrow Harrison's statement, mouthpieces for poetic 
sentiments. Daniel too fails to make his characters more alive, except 
in the parting scene between Richard and his queen. Discrepancy 
in Richard s character is conspicuous in both works. At the beginning 
his weakness is stressed and at the end his valour is amazing,' 
especially in Daniel's poem. Some critics try to interpret this valour 
as intended by Shakespeare to show fliat the wronged king who 
failed to hold his dignity alive, tries in his last moments to restore it 
Although this sounds true, it can not convince those who are 
sympathizing with the falling monarch. 

To come to a conclusion I would say that Shakespeare is indebted 
to Daniel for a number of ideas and imagery, and that although 
Daniel s poem seems to be the most illuminating background for a 
full appreciation of Shakespeare's play, yet it is somewhat inferior 
it, becouse Daniel fails to animate his materials as Shakespeare does 
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Introduction 



Major transformations in the basic foundations of the administra- 
tive life are taking place. The old administrative structures are 
disintegrating, the new structures still lie in the future, and one can 
only discern their first rough outlines. 

New and unforeseen administrative practices, incompetable with 
traditional principles, have arisen with an elemental spontaneity. 
Administrators must take these new developments into consideration 
when seeking for new categories of schemea. This must be done not 
only to understand the reality of current law but also to guid the 
administrator to the proper goal. Totalitarianism threatens to submerge 
the idea of legality in administrative dispotism. Furthermore the 
individualistic conception of law has proved to be incapable of saving 
the administration from distraction. 

Public administration and political scientists have tried to bring 
forward a new category of restrain "accountibility". This differs from 
both the principle of sheer subordination and that of fearful deciplane. 
It takes the need of the governed and the decision makers into account. 
At the present precariously time this theory is of the utmost necessity 

A close inspection of the term "administrative responsibility" 
proves that this term identifies a unique and essential sector in Public 
Administration, namely the accountability of the administrator. This 
is especially important in a country where totalitarianism and demo- 
cracy are engaged in a fatal struggle. 






That is how administrative responsibility proves its essential 
relevance to the current crisis. The theme presented below can provide 
the necessary elements for a democratic policy whose aims are: the 
establishment of a democracy based on efficiency, value neutral 
administration, the preparation for an equilibrium of the peoples 
needs, demands and believes and the defence of every one's liberty 
in the future society. 



Definition : 

In stones Legal Dictionary responsibility is defined as follows: 
"The obligation to answer for an act done and to repair any injury it 
may have caused; or, in terms of ability to discharge an obligation". 

This definition is broader than those discussed below. Responsi- 
bility, as defined by Dr. Carl Friedrich, "Is the responsive conduct 
to the wish of the power-holder". A much broader definition might 
be useful in deducing the element of power and response to power. 

Dr. H. Finer, however defines responsibility as follows: 

i. one is that X is accountable for Y to Z; the essential condition 
is the "externality" of the agency or persons to whom accountability 
is to be rendered and it can mean very little without that agency 
having authority over X, determining the lines of X's obligation and 
the terms of its continuance or revocation. 

2. The second concept of responsibility is an inward personal 
sense of moral obligation, with the emphasis on the conscience of the 
agent.* 

According to the first definition the officer is accountable to the 
law, or to any other normative order. In case of violation sanction 
should be applied. According to the second definition the administra- 
tor committs an error only when that error is recognized by his own 
conscience and so his punishment will be the twings therof this is 
more or less similar to Hara-Kiri. 

From these definitions one notices that the first implies the notion 
of contractual relationship and the second the idea of non-contractual 
relationship. It may be safely said that administrative responsibility 
is a power and a duty combined with a third elemments, an essential 
part of the contractual responsibility, namely, accountability. How- 
ever not everyone having a duty is responsible. He is only responsible 
when he is entrusted with the freedom of choices in fulfilling his duties. 
On the other hand, an increase in power does imply an increase in 
duties, but duties cannot be widened without some extension or increase 
in power. 



H. Finer. "Administrative Responsibility and Democratic Govern- 
ment Public Administration Review, 1 : 335 (Summer, 1941). 
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The importance of Administrative responsibility ; 

Historically speaking, when the general responsibility of the state 
began to be admitted by the ruler, there was no thought of extending 
it to the administration. Then responsibility was characterized by the 
transcendental and not the secular conception, The notion that the ruler 
represented God on the earth and he and his officials were responsible to 
Almighty*. It was only after the establishment of that central core 
of administrative government (bureaucracy) that responsibility became 
secularized and constitutionalized. Its importance in the field of 
administration was exceeded by all the other elements, or value in 
this area of knowledge. 



Means of Control : 

Control, in fact, springs out from the very nature of Responsi- 
bility. Responsibility has been conceived as duty, power, and 
accountability, with the essential condition that accountability should 
be rendered to an external agency, person or group of persons. In 
order to relate this generalization to the specific functions, the following 
questions must be answered: 

i. Responsibility for what? 

2. Responsibility to whom? 

The answers to these questions are varied and depend on the 
understanding of the conflicting implications and sophistications. One 
must be aware of whether it is a (fact) or (sense). To see it as a (fact) 
implies that responsibility is existing or will exist. To see it as 
"sense" is to conceive of it as a normative order. Expressing the 
fact that somebody "ought" to act in a certain way means that this 
behavior is prescribed by a norm which may be a moral, legal or 
some other norm. All that can be done to describe this "sense" is 
to state that it is different from the sense in which we say that an 
individual behaves in a certain way, that something actually occurs 
or exists. A statement to the effect that semething "ought" to 
occur is a statement about the existence and the contents of a norm, 
not a statement about natural reality** not something concerning the 
future. 

The answer to the question, Responsibility for what, could be 
satisfied by saying that an administrative agency ought to be respon- 
sible for formulating as well as executing public policy. Administra- 
tive agencies have exerted to great influence, and have given guidance 



** 



C. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy, (1959) 

pp. 259, 408. 

H. Kelsen, General Theory of Law and State (1947) pp. 35—37. 
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on public policy formulation. This was accomplished in the following 
manner : 

i. In the exercise of the discretionary powers allowed in everyday 
operations. 

2. In the process of developing specific proposals for legislative 
considerations. The above can be classified into: 
i. Technical discretion. 

2. discretion in social planning. 

3. discretion in reconciliation of interests. 

With respect to the formulation of specific proposals for legislative 
approval, amendment, or rejection, the administration does in fact 
play a great role in originating legislation in the various levels ol 
government. 

Mr. Edwin E. Witte says: 

t > "Beyond question many important statutes enacted by 

the Congress have their origin in administrative departments 

and Congressional action is profundly influenced by the 

wishes of these departments. To my personal knowledge 

this has been the situation as to substantially all social 

security legislation and also, I believe, as to most of the 

agricultural banking credit, defense, housing, insurance, 

public utility securities, tax, and much other legislation."* 

The situation is not dissimilar in the lower subdivisions and their 

legislative behavior. For example, Scott and Zeller asserted that "state 

and local administrative agencies and officers proposed and spensored 

more than half of all the statutes enacted by the legislature of New York. 

But, they continue, the participation of the administrative departments 

in the legislative process is much broader than the total number of 

their own bills implies/'* 

Apparently the administrators' role in this endeaver is coming 
to be accepted by most political scientists, "though the ritual of 
partisan politics often appears to require denunciations of Bureaucra- 
tic influence on legislation.*** 

Nevertheless, the increase in administrative power has constituted 
the origin of the administrative responsibility in democracy. The 
opponents were suspicious of this movement as a subversive movement 
toward legistic canons and impinging upon the sovereignty of the 
legislature, thus becoming despotic, aiming to employ the court against 



* Edwin E, Witte. Administrative Agencies and Statute Lawmaking", 

Public Administration Review, Vol. II p. 116 (1942). 
** Elizazeth Scott and Belle Zeller, "State Agencies land Lawmaking", 

Public Administration Review, Vol. II p. 205 (1942). 
*** Arthur A. Mass and Laurance I. Radway, "Gauging Administrative 

Responsibility in D. Waldo Ideas and Issues in Public Administration 

pp. 441 — (1956). 
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the legislature and the legislature against the court. As James Beck 
observed ; 

The subversive power secured by the Bureaucrats and 

selfish groups from well meaning and complacent Congrees, 

which professes to accomplish so much for the poor, the 

exploited, and downtrodden, means nothing less than the 

transformation of individual enterprice, self-reliance, and 

ambition into collective and mass action directed by 

bureauracy uncontrolled by law."* 

Thus, a situation so badly shaken by Bureaucracy; there is a 

flash of real hope emenating from the undeniable fact that, they 

thought, return to the old days of traditional democracy to regain 

responsible administration, they insist on the limitation of Bureaucracy. 

Accordingly, they sought devices through which they will be able to 

control the activities of Bureaucracies. These devices may be classified 

into two groups. 

i. The first it that responsibility is or ought to be a political 
concept "set in the context of more or less radical democratic theory 
or in the context of more or less traditional constitutionalism; hence 
a person is resposible in fact or operationally to the people or to their 
representatives. The Hoover Commission for example put it well in 
the following statement: 

The president, and under him his chief lieutenants, the 

department heads, must be held responsible and accountable 

to the people and the Congress for the conduct of the 

executive branch. 

But responsibility and accountability are impossible without 

authority — the power to direct. The exercise of authority 

is impossible without a clear line of command from the top 

to the bottom, and a return line of responsibility and 

accountability from the bottom to the top.** 

2. The second is that responsibility is not something which can 

be measured only on "the basis of bowing to the will of a governing 

majority and that its enforcement is bount not so much to the 

mechanics of majority rule as to complex and subtle set of internalized 

values and group life phenomena. These values in turn will in final 

analysis determine the quality of the public service, and the character 

and conduct of its servants,*** 

From the recent reports and studies, one can ascertain that the 
political devices are as follows; 



* James Bevk, Our Wonderland of Bureauracy p. 85, (1932). 
** Cited by P. Ode sard, "Toward a Responsible Bureaucracy, * 'Annals. 

Vol. 292 p. 18 (March, 1954). 
*** D. Waldo, The Problem of Democracy in its Relation to Adminis- 
tration (monograph). 






i. legislative supremacy, 

2. rule of law. 

3* direct responsibility to the people or group of people. 

i» Legislative supremacy : 

This approach holds that to have well responsible administration 
and to be able to put one's finger on administrative responsibility in 
democratic society, the administration must be held responsible to 
he legislature. The administration has been endowed with quasi- 
legislative power, thus it is a matter of course that they should be 
accountable and controlled by the legislature. Moreover, that direct 
responsibility cannot end with the chief executive, because the execu- 
tive himself cannot be made accountable to the legislature in quite 
the same way as in parliamentary government. The authority to force 
the chief executive to resign when he no longer commands the 
confidence of the legislature is lacking. It is argued that in a 
democracy, the Bureaucracy does not formulate public policy It is 
both unauthorized to and incapable of assuming the task of making 
the law, "only the legislature has been authorized to make the law 
This is inescapable responsibility of the first magnitude."* Consequen- 
tly, as long as the legislature is the sole body in translating the general 
interest into law, it follows that the legislature must oversee the 
execution of the law. In the American Constitution, for example 
the fqrmers of the Constitution expected Congress to share in the 
direction and control of the administration.** 

The well-known exponent of this approach is Herman Finer, who 
shoulders the responsibility to defend this theory, whether in his books 
or articles. Mr. Finer put special emphasis on the external control. 
To him Bureaucrary is inherently specialist, hierarchical, and 
autonomous. Indeed, herein are. the dangers for the administrative 
theory. There is no doubt that sooner or later there is an abuse of 
power when extrenal punitive controls are lacking.*** 

Finer insisted that the democratic system required the external 
as wejl as the inner control which the latter being a characteristic of 
dictatorial systems. Democratic governments, in attempting to insure 
the responsibility of office holders to the people, have recongnized the 
following doctrines and they have built their action upon them. 

i. The mastership of the public in the sense that they are work- 
ing not for the good of the public in the sense of what the publici 
(needs) but of the (wants) of the people as expressed by the public. 

.,.* J 5 ™ 65 * Griffith, Congress, its Contemporary Role p. 107 (1951) 
,:>„ Hyneman, Bureaucracy in a Demorcracy p. 176 (1955) 
•"■■«* Finer, op. cit, p. 338. ^ '' 
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2. Recognition that this mastership needs institutions and 
^specially a centralized elected organ which can express and exert its 
authority. 

3. The function of the public and of its elected institutions is 
not merely informing the governments and the officials of what they 
want but the authority and power to exercise and effect the course 
which the latter are to pursue, the power to exact obedience to 
orders. 

The problem of irresponsibility is accentuated by the very nature 
of the office holder. This abuse has shown itself in three ways: 

1. Governments and officials have been guilty of nonfeasance; 
they have not done what law and customs require them to do owing 
to laziness, ingorance, want of care for their charges, or corrupt 
influences. 

2. Malfeasance, where a duty is carried out with waste and 
damage, because of ignorance, negligence or technical icompetence. 

3. Overfeasance, where a duty is undertaken beyond what 
custom obliges or empowers. Overfeasance may result from dictatorial 
temper,* the vanity and ambition of the official genuine, sincerety, or 
public spirited zeal. Nevertheless, considered as another class off 
abuse of power: "virtue itself hath both need of limits" 

These are common abuses committed by officers which when 
coupled with their monopolist attitude tend to make these officials 
similar to: "The grand men of business who have arrogated to 
themselves the exclusive control of the manufacture or sale of 
commodity and therewith the domination without appeal by the victim, 
of an entire sector of the national life.** 

The crucial point is whether the legislature offers effective control 
over the administration? In order to insure the administrative 
responsibility in a democratic society the following steps among others 
must be taken: It is universally agreed that the exercise of the power 
of control by -the legislature, such, for example, as Congress* detailed 
attention to and the itemization of financial appropriations, may des- 
troy movement, flexibility, and the like, on the part of the administrator. 
However the administrators differ from the other schools of though by 
not advocating administrative discretion and unity of power. Instead 
they insisted on the reform of the legislative body. They urged a far 
more rational procedure saying it is 

"needless that the administration should be given its 
head, but on the contrary, what legistive bodies should 
be improved — conceding the growing power of 
officials. We may discover the remedy in the political 



: Finer, op. cit. pp. 338—388. 
** The agitator personality in contrast to the Administrative Personality, 
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The followers of this school differ among themselves with regard 
tothe tune of relationships between the legislate and theTdmin^ 

Finer urged that the legislature "should define and datermine the 
ourse of action and the duties and power of the public slants t 
he most : mmute degree that is technically feasible...', espada'y ^ e 

ctr ^^1 T Y "*X PredSe ' ^^ ^ ****» — - 
clear about what they wanted thus offering latitude to officials" 

Accordingly they suggested a never ceasing control with the helo 

of the courts and the people. In fact, he is "even suspTcl f Z 

courts hence, to avoid the judicial bias in the interpretation of socTal 

let mi^2hl ;*V; eiy StatUt t S ° ** ^ intenti ° n ^ ht be -'ered 
less mistakable.*** Hyneman shared Finer's point of view. He says: 

The rule should specify in the statutes every guide 
every condition, every statement of principle that it 
knows in advance it wants to have applied in the 
situations that are expected to arise. This rule 
derives from a concept of legislative supremacy".**** 
Professor L.D. White inclined to disagree with this particularism 
and he suggests that the executive should be responsible to the legisla- 
tive, but only through the chief executive, and primarily for the 
broader questions which arise in formulating and executnig policy. 
I he legislature perforce must deal with administration on the basi« 
of principle and generality, if they are to deal with it effectively and 
in the public interest".***** 

Although these scholars have worked on many reforms but they 
have particularly tried to maintain democratic responsibility in public 
administration by encouraging political control. The legislature or any 
elective assembly must set and enforce the accountability of the adminis- 
tration. "The condition sought is no less than that the unambiguous, 

** T Mrl. p. 33fi. 
*** Finer, op. cit. p. 339 
W *!!/ Tvr,enian - °P- cit - "• 84— R7 

***** LDWhitp "Legislative Responsibility for the Public Service" in 
his. New Horizons in Public Administration 0945) p 6 " 
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external and objective subservience of the bureaucracy".* Although 
"Judicial and quasi-Judicial procedure and standards provide some 
guarantees of fair and beneficial administration, and through the code 
of ethics, interior discipline, and all the arrangements to make these 
effective, offer the guarantees of incentiveness agility and fruitful 
administration, nothing is more important in our own day than the 
fundementality of political control or political responsibility.** 

The Case Against Legislative Control 

It has already been shawn that even the exponent of legislative 
supremacy have admitted that the legislative has envisaged difficulties. 
Like all highly specialized procedures the legislative methods of the 
modern nation state are relatively incapable of meeting the needs of 
unusual situations. The major problem could be summarized thus by: 

i. To reverse Finer' s statements with Mr. F. Watkins argument 
that the first difficulty may be characterized as a technical problem. 
This problem is accentuated by the legislator's lack of knowledge and 
expertise to legislate adequately on many subjects. Nor does the 
legislature have the knowledge to adequately control bureaucrats after 
it has set the wheels in motion on any particular problem. For this 
reason, bureaucrate were justified on the ground of "their specialized 
knowledge could not tolerate any delay."*** 

2. The more serious forms of modern legislative collapse ar> 
apts however, to be political rather than merely technical in character. 
The practice of the majority rule is the main reason for the delay of 
the passing of many important pieces of legislation, for the will of 
the legislature is seldom a concerted one. Moreover, it is the will of 
individual legislature which counts, rather than the will of the nation. 
Hence, the legislature knowledge is inadequate to write meaingful 
statutory directions for administration. And all subsequent interpreta- 
tions of basic statutes are the interpretations of individual legislatures 
or Committees as that are: 

(a) Procedure minded and thus not representative of the whole 
will of the legislature or (b) acting at the behest of individual 
"constituency minded" legislature, because the legislatures acting on 
a particular problem will have to take over the formulation of 
administrative policies governing these problems, and will even have 
to take the initiative in much fundamental legislation on these problems. 



* A. Dot son. "Fundamental Approaches to Administration Respon- 
sible ■ v. Western Political Quarterly p. 715 (Sept. 1957). 
** H. Finer, "Better Government Perasonnel," Political Science 

Quarterly" Vol. II. p. 585. 
*** F. Watkins. "The Problem of Constitutional Dictatorship" in Public 
Policy ed. by C.J. Friedrich. and Edward S. Mason p. 344 (1940). 
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The superior expertise of administrators, it is said, will put them 
beyond the competence of the legislature to control, and should the 
legislature attempt control willy nilty, it will only defeat its own purpose 
by crudely disturbing expert administrative activities and procedures.* 

It is true that there are certain defects and any legislative body 
should confine itself to broad statutory declarations of purpose 
Besides, technical matters sometimes call for emergency measures, 
which by their very nature stick together over these things. 

Therefore, individual legislatures perform this function spasmodi 
cally and on the basis of individual administrative actions which are 
displeasing to the legislatures or thier particular constituents. 

3- Accordingly, the legislature in its present undisciplined forms 
is not a representative institutions. Its actions are those of individual 
members often at the behest of certain powerful constituents. The 
bureaucracy itself may better represent the people than does the 
legislature. 

Seemingly it is the legislature which really needs controlling 
rather than the administration. If this is the case, then what is the 
substitute for accountability? The answer is the rule of law. 

(To be Continued) 
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THE SOURCE OF MORALITY 
IN THE MECCAN PERIOD OF THE QUR'AN 

by S. Shamma Ph. D. (Edinb,) 

Asst. Prof, of Philosophy 

Univ. of Baghdad 

Introduction. The inner life of man. A general view of tin 

Quranic teaching in the sphere of morality. 

esp. within the individual. 
The first Meccan stage. Discussion of an (n) points table 

9 of which concern specifically moral notions 

the other 2 concern the form and the method 

the Quran treats its code. 
The second Meccan stage. Here the previous 11 points 

are further discussed, the addition of a 12th 

point, that of social morality. 

THE SOURCE OF MORALITY : 
THE INNER LIFE OF MAN 

The omnipotence of God in Islam is vehement: He created man 
and made life easy for him. He sent him messengers to remind him 
and preach to him, commanding him to what benefits him and 
prohibiting him from what is against his own good. The way is open 
then to man to choose, or to try at least. Thus, man is responsible!, 
in a sense, for what he does. The source of responsibility is within 
the heart of man. Man's heart, according to the Quran, is the seat 
of reason and the seat of moral judgment as well, since the last two 
functions have the same identification. The good reasoning is, then, 
morally healthy; further, the same process leads to religious salvation 
and constitutes generally, what is meat by wroship in Islam, 
although this worship demands also certain rituals. In the man's 
heart, or, variously, soul nafs, lie the functions which differentiate 
between good and evil, functions which are personified sometimes in 
the form of angels and devils. The temptation of the devil, or, the 
base desires of man, is always there, it can only be nullified through 
good reasoning, or simply listening to the inner voice of the heart; or, 
again, remembering God and his many lessons or laws given to man. 

This "double-talk" of the Quran is always present, though it is 
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no confusing. Ihus God arranged everything for man, even accord- 
ing o certain equivocal (mutashabihat !) passages in the Quran God 
pre-destmed man from eternity as to his salvation or damnation Yet 
it is dear enough in the Quran that man's soul will be his first "judge-' 

Self 1 Z i/V° T ak '/T nd the judgement of ** soul iS 

itself. A book of works, of what is good or evil, is kept in each one 
of us, even an angelic book-keeper is mentioned who supervises our 
acts, sayings, and the very thoughts or intentions of the heart (God 
knows the very whispering of the soul 50, 16). Even after committing 
many sms the way of repentance is open to man. The soul is said to 
have a blaming function, i.e. a reawakened conscience is always given 
the chance to forget the past evil doings and to begin a pure life 
again. This capacity to repent is given such an important position 
that even a presumably good person is in continuous fear that he 
would sin. This is of course an aspect of the sensitivity of the 
conscience. Virtuous acts are greatly rewarded in the next world, 
so also the vices we commit will be balanced against any good we do! 
and if the resulting balance is against us we shall be punished 
accordingly. Virtue even has its rewards in this world, although 
such a reward is not always material, i.e. we have to be satisfied by 
the mere doing of the virtuous act, in other words, our recompense 
is spiritual and moral, though sometimes we may be rewarded 
concretely as well. 

The moral recompense of virtue, the blaming of the conscience, 
the good reasoning and the healthy observations of the individual, 
these factors fused with the inner responsibility in man and his reponse 
to what is good, orient us to happiness, or to a purified state of soul 
needed for the ultimate salvation. We need to say a "purified state 
of soul" and not a "pure state of soul" like that of Nirvana, because 
man is apt to sin as much as he is apt to do good, and there is a 
continuous activity in which we are tempted to sin or we may actually 
sin, then we are innerly blamed hence we may strive after what is 
good and thus repent, and the process is continuous as long as man 
is responsible, i.e. owning his full reasoning capacities. Even a prophet 
is not infallible. 

All this leads us to appreciate the mechanism of the inner life 
of man. There is a kind of court and court procedure; our heart,, 
or soul, is the .-judge. God, of course, is the supreme judge. The invidid- 
ual is the accused. The concrete accusation is reproduced in a written 
book. For defence one is helped by an opposing book of 
virtuous deeds. And so on. These judgment scenes are demonstrated 
in detail in the illustrations of the Last Judgment. If we benefit from 
the rule of the "double-talk", we can incorporate all eschatalogical 
judgments and observations to illustrate the mechanism of the inner 
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life of man in this world. In this way the spiritual-religious salvation 
is identifiable with our moral happiness, that God created man only 
to worship him (Q.51, 56) can be understood in a human context as 
referring to man's following the rule of law and leading a cleaner 
life, that all that is said of good and vicious men in the next world 
is directed to man in this earthly life of ours, and so on. The, 
present paper is not meant to discuss fully the symbolism of religion, 
but some involvement in this symbolism is needed to explain the 
moral and social functions of the Muslim. 

It must be also mentioned that the ultimate norms of our acts 
and intentions lie within the individual, but God the moulder of all 
our human life delegated to the society, i.e. the Muslim community, 
an almost equal force to that of the individual's heart or soul. Thus, 
the public opinion in regard to what is approved of publicly and what 
is not al-amr b'il-rn'ruf wal nahy 'anil-munkar, is an alternative 
to man's inner voice. This force of public opinion is in principle 
applicable to all individuals, although some individuals among Muslims 
introduced various innovations according to the inner voice they felt 
within themselves, despite all accusations of the community. 

I shall follow roughly the chronological order of Noldeke-Schwally 
except when it is a matter of presenting the subject in a more organic 
way, or when the chronology does not really help, as when e.g. a 
certain term does not appear in one of the periods. As for cit'ng 
the Quran I am using the official Egyptian edition, and using my 
own translation of the text of the Quran, except when it is bracketed, 
in which case I am using Bell's translation. 

The first Meccan stage (the so-called 1st and 2nd periods): 
wa-fi anfusikum a-fala tubsirun (Q. 51, 21) 

If we look for the organ of moral judgment we find it in the 
language of the Quran variously expressed, mainly in qalb-,nafs-, and 
less sadr-passages. The qalb (heart) is the seat of reasoning (17,46); 
so also the nafs is created with its two inclinations towards what is 
good and what is evil (91,7!) God sends his messengers to help the 
choosing will of man towards salvation and ultimate happiness; thus 
Muhammad is sent to remind (51, 55); and man cannot be left alone 
to roam at will (75,36). God being by his nature a summum bonum 
(20, 8) reveals to his messengers to guide us along the right path and 
it remains to man to choose between being grateful and obedient to 
the laws of God, or ungrateful and disobedient to the same laws 
(76, 3). Our very acts will on the Judgment Day talk for us 
(52, 22), and each one will be responsible only for his own soul 
(82, 19; 53, 38). Every act, great or small, will be written in our 
accounts . (23, I02f.; 54, 53; 996 6ff.) The damned will confess to 
the truth of their sins (67, gff.; 69, i8ff.; 75, 13s.; 36, 65). Thus the 
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responsibility of the individual is clearly stated from the earlier 
periods onwards. The blaming soul (75,2) is one of the main signs 
of the creations of God worthy to be sworn with. 

The responsibility of man is tempted, however, by the vicious 
influence of the devil or, as very often, mentioned, by the stupidity 
of man and his base desires, i.e. the irrational elements in man. In 
79,40 the fearing of God is coupled with the act of prohibiting the 
soul of its passion hawa. In 18,28 the neglectfulness of God is 
coupled with the obedience to passion (cf. further 20, 16). In 25,43*. 
passion is said to be raised by some lost men to the level of a god, 
the mentality of such people is worse than that of the cattle. The 
passion of the soul is coupled with false opinion (wrong reasoning !) 
(53.23)- In the next verse 53,24 such a man of false opinion is asked 
mockingly whether he is getting in the long run whatever he looks 
for! The base desires are understood to have such wordly ends 
as honours and wealth (18,28). 

The devil tempts man or tries to tempt him all the time. Yet 
man can avoid such temptation by continuous thinking of God and 
asking him for forgiveness (5i,i7f.) even at the cost of a sleep-less 
night (probably as a result of repentant feelings and the act of the 
blaming soul). The believers are in continuous fear of punishment, 
until God rewards them (52,26f .) The fear of God and of his punishment 
is either a result of sinning, or in anticipation of such a state of affairs 
(69, 44 ff.) 

The fear of conscientious believers and repenting sinners is usually 
standing in the neighbourhood of the hope of rewards for the good 
one does or is likely to do. This situation enlarged brings us to the 
two notions of hell and paradise. Thus it is said that on the Judgment 
Day men will be different, some hope to see the fruits of what they 
did, whereas the sinners will be punished (Qa,6ff.; 84,6!) 

The good deeds are, in one word, nothing but the worship God 
expects us to offer him (51, 56). This worship is explained further 
as being certain beliefs and duties on an individual and a social basis 
(cf. sura 103): Really man is in danger of loss, except those who 
believe (in the one God) and do good works and counsel each other to 
truth and endurance! 

The salvation, or the happy end, of the individual is said to be 
identified with or enhanced by the purification of the soul (91,9). This 
purified soul is said to be a "sound heart" (26,89) or a satisfied and 
trusting soul (89,27) which is "happy and approved of" (zufrieden 
und befriedigt -Henning- 89, 28) One needs in this connexion to talk 
of the purification of the soul and not of a pure soul like that |Ojf 
the Nirvana order. Each one of us is born with both inclina- 
tions to be virtuous or vicious (91,8). Even Muhammad is blamed 
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in the Quran for certain past sins and warned against future unes 
(ci.e.g. the beginning of sura 80 and the beginning of sura 48. In 
47.19 M. is asked to pray for the forgiveness of his sins.) Also each 
one may work for his salvation and for the purification of hs soul 
(cf. the following derivatives of one and the same root, i.e. zakkaha 
yazzakka, tazakka, and yatazakka): Thus in 79,18 Moses approaches 
Pharaoh asking him to purify his soul. In 92,18 charity, through 
helping the poor, is an aspect of the purification of the soul The 
purification results also from certain negative acts, such as keeping 
the soul away from passions and base desires and from excessive love 
of wealth and honours, as was mentioned in some passages above. 

Also, no soul can guarantee its purification because of the 
continuous state of fear mentioned above. 

In order to purify the soul or the heart, one needs to qualify the 
material on which he is working. Here certain basic characteristics 
of human nature are defined. Man is inattentive, non-serious and apt 
to look at his destiny light-heartedly (cf. the beginning of sura 21) 
Man is hasty (17, n) and the devil makes him forgetful (18, 63). 
Forgetfulness is even applied to the Prophet except in what concerns 
the revelation (87,6). Forgetfulness is one of the most repeated 
arguments throughout the Quran, and in various forms, too, as will 
be seen later. Thus because of man's forgetfulness he is unthankful, \ 

kaftr, hence he is an unbeliever. Also, because of forgetfulness, God \ 

needed to send several messengers and prophets to men, and so on 
Man is also impatient or fearful, halu r , (70,19) cowardly or weak 
jazu', when affected by evil (70,20). The devil works on such 
qualities because, also, of the two instincts directed towards good or 
evil, which was referred to earlier. But just because of this duality 
of his nature man is apt to awaken or be reawakened and reminded; 
one of the functions of the soul is to be blaming (75,2). It is even 
said that there is a watcher, hafiz, within us (86,4). This watcher 
balances the effect of the devil in a sense, but he is essentially 
registering what good or evil we do. The evil influence of the devil 
is basically counterbalanced by the blaming soul. God. is said to be 
too near to us to overlook any (evil) whisper within the soul (50,16). 
An adjective like hafiz and of the same root, hafiz, is applied to a 
virtuous person who watches himself (against evil), the same thing is 
coupled with devotion (5o,32f.) If one remembers the technic of the 
"double-talk", referred to in the introductory note above' the hafiz 
does not need to be an angel, it is simply a capacity of man! This 
watching capacity of man will be coupled throughout the Quran with 
endurance, truthfulness and exerting effort in order to "reach the 
salvation (-happiness) level. Thus whoever wants this earthly life he 
may get whatever fruits it brings, but whoever looks for his salvation 
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and exercises his efforts sufficiently he will fully be recompensed 
U7,i8f.) (Cf. also, 53, 3 8ff.; 39,35). 

But the excercise of effort can be for good as well as for evil 
(92, 4ff,; 18,104). In another passage man is said to be toiling heavily 
to his Lord (i.e., working for his salvation) (84,6), 

Now, after discussing a number of passages referring to the source 
of morality in man according to the first six years of the mission 
(Gesch.d.Oorans I, von Noldeke-Schwally, 70), one finds sufficient 
ground for a sociomoral movement in the very first stage of the 
religion of Islam. Before moving to the next stage, one may 
enumerate the main points which appeared fairly clearly in the first 
stage : 

1. The ethical norms lie within human nature, especially the 
individual, who is held responsible, 

2. God is in a sense a super-structure, who cares for man, supervises 
his acts and intentions, and so on, 

3. Morality in the individual heart is viewed in terms of justice and 
judgment and judicial procedures, all of which are best demons- 
trated in illustrations projected in scenes belonging to the 
Judment Day. 

4. God is morally proved. 

5. Moral life is identified with the rational function in man, and 
consequently irrational elements are held to be morally unhealthy, 
and vicious. 

6. Temptation is taken to be the function of these irrational 
elements, and vice is personified in the form of the devil. 

7. A process of blaming-repentence, or fear-hope, is one of the 
moral devices to raise man to a better level. 

8. The purification of the soul is the result of the previous process, 
and this purification is equal to moral happiness and, in religious 
terms, is identifiable with salvation. 

9. The perfact man and the pure soul are not to be found on earth, 
human moral and inner life is in continuous movement, with 
its many tides and ebbs. There is, however, a book which keeps 
all our positive and negative accounts, and one is never sure of 
the sum total of this. 

10. Human nature, the ultimate seat of morality, is qualified. 

xi. What has been mentioned above in (2) and the fact that Islam 
is essentially a religion, lead to what I may call "the technic 
of the double-talk", the personification of mental and moral 
capacities in the form of angels and devils, the projection of 
human life into the next world, and so on. 

The second Meccan stage (the yrd period) : 

Let us look at the development of the eleven points mentioned in 
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the previous stage, but not necessarily in the same order; starting 
with the leading point, i.e. the inner origin of human norms inside 
the individual. Here the following passage (13,11), put according 
to Noldeke-Schwally (LS.162) in the last Meccan sura, and the verse 
may be Medinan, is a typical statement of the Quranic attitude in 
this respect: "Allah altereth not what is in a people qawm until they 
alter what is in themselves". Two points seem to appear in this 
passage, the first is that God, despite all his omnipotence and because 
apparently of the very nature he created in man, does not change 
man's condition except after a change of heart and mind in man 
himself. The second point is that God alters the social conditions of 
man only after a certain individual change happened in man. 
If one puts aside here the garment of the super-structure and the 
double-talk referred to in (2) and (n) above, one can easily conclude 
that the inner life of the soul (mind, or heart) is the very conditioning 
factor in the human situation and system of norms. From now on, 
especially in the Medinan stage, the community and the State or 
simply the society, will have almost as much weight as the inner voice 
of the individual. 

A few more examples will suffice to strengthen the point of view 
given above. In (10,23) it is sa id that whatever selfishness (baghy, 
i.e. wrong) we commit, the harm of it will only be against our souls. 
According to 6,125 God opens wide the breast of those he wants to 
guide to the right path, i.e. the submission to the will of God, islam, 
whereas those who disbelieve in him he makes their breasts narrow 
and contused. Read in the light of the other citations this passage 
can only mean that it is man's decisions in his very breast (where 
the reasoning heart lies) cause him to convert to Islam or prefer to 
remain a polytheist. Thus despite that God lets X accept Islam and 
Y not, it is X who has a wide open breast and Y not. Hence, God puts 
no blame on those who, under coercion, are made to confess to 
disbelief whereas their hearts are entirely satisfied with and trustful in 
God (16,106). 22,46 declares that it is the blindness of the heart 
which hinders it from reasoning and benefiting from the many 
lessons spread all around on the earth. The Prophet is consoled by 
God against various odds against him in this way: That he does not 
need to have any confusion in his breast in regard to the revelation sent 
down upon him (7,2). Satan says to the sinners in the next 
world that he simply broke his promises to them, and that he had 
no authority over them except that he called them and they responded 
to him, why should they put the blame on him when they need only 
blame themselves? (14,22). In the next world every soul will examine 
itself what it has done of good or evil deeds (10,30). The sinners 
in Hell will be accused of having had hearts with which they did not 
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reason and eyes and ears which they did not use to see and listen 
(clearly), they are as heedless as the cattle (7,179) 

It is not meant here to pass judgments of 'any kind on the nature 
of religion, but lt is clear enough that Islam in its religio-ethieal 
doctrines gives probably the very first place in this life of ours to the 
inner vo lCe within us and makes our thoughts and intentions respon- 
sibJe tor whatever we do or believe. 

Let us turn now to point (3). Here I may be justified to find 
an ethico-judicial group of terms and expressions, aiming to under- 
stand Morality in terms of justice and judicial procedures (This 
reminds one of Ch. Torrey's short work, The commercial-theological 
terms m the koran). In this connexion the social factor, and many 
historical and legendary parables illustrating it now becomes more and 
more apparent, as it was mentioned above. 

Thus God does not destroy the towns unjustly, if their peoples 
have not been reminded (of their crimes) (6,131). We shall give 
testimony against ourselves in regard to the truth of prophets and their 
missions (6,130; cf. also 7,172). In the story of Joseph (i2, 5 if.) the 
woman who solicited Joseph for himself confesses the truth, because 
truth or justice haqq have to prevail; betrayal or treachery are 
denounced, innocence and the telling of the truth are made essential. 
The sinners are often reminded that they may even be punished in 
this world for the wrongs they are committing (7,100). None will 
bear the responsibility for another person (35,18). These judicial 
expressions are, all the time, made easier by moral injunctions, such 
as 6,54 in which it is said that the mercy of God makes him forgive 
anyone who commits a crime being ignorant of its nature, provided 
that the wrong-doer repents and reforms his soul afterwards. Also, 
the leaders of criminals are essentially warned against punishment 
(6,123). God's revelations are given a higher place than law, they 
are called basa'ir, evidences, (6,104) which have to be followed, and 
God has the upper hand over his servants (subjects) (6,118); he is also 
the great or supreme testifier to what happens in the whole cosmos 
(10,61). Crimes and disobedience to this divine law made many 
peoples and societies be destroyed (6, 6. 11. 21. 44. 47. 49; 10. 13 etc.) 
Our rewards will be measured to us in accordance to what we have 
done in this world (6,132). Wealth cannot be given as a compensation 
for the sins committed (10,54). Justice will be tried with justice between 
men (10, 47. 54). Prophets in some of their functions are nothing 
but judges (10, 71), a function for which they are not to be paid 
(10, 72) also (11, 29). Muhammad in Medina will often be mentioned 
in the revelation in his function of a judge and an arbitrator, as we 
shall see later. God's decision is final (11, 40. 65. 82. 94). 

Not all passages concerned with ethico-judicial terms have been 
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discussed above. I am not presuming, however, that there is any- 
systematic code of law to be inferred from the Quran, as has been 
very cleverly discussed by J. Schacht in his book, The origins of 
Muhammadan jurisprudence, and his more recent research. Yet the 
germs of an ethically conditioned code of law is surely to be seen 
in the Quran, and the life of Muhammad as a prophet, especially 
since his rule in Medina, gives us ample evidence for that* 

Point (4) is that of individual responsibility, which has been partly 
exemplified above. A few more examples may suffice us. In 34, 25 
Muhammad is asked to preach to the Polytheists, as follows: Say to 
them : You will not be responsible (asked) for our crimes, nor we are 
responsible for your deeds. The expression "they-or he-did injustice 
to themslves" is often mentioned in the sense of the responsibility 
man bears in regard to himself (e.g., 34, 19; n, 101; 14, 45). Also, 
the expression "they lost their souls" is almost equal to the previous 
expression, it means that man behaves irresponsibily hence he loses 
his soul and gets no reward for what he has done (cf. e.g., 6, 12. 20, 
7, 9. 53; n, 2 if,). The sinners are said to be only destroying them- 
selves (by their sins) unknowingly (6, 26). Further references are 
(6, 44. 52, 70. 104. 137). 

Let us now turn to (5) and (6), i.e. the connexion of the rational 
and the moral, on the one hand, and of the irrational and the immoral 
on the other hand* 

Now, more than in the first stage, we find that truth can only 
be held through reasoning and being conscious of it and both of 
these last processes testify also to the moral voice and individual 
will, whereas opposite mental processes go hand in hand with indecent 
and immoral acts and thoughts. Thus opining or following mere 
opinion cannot disprove the truth, further, opinion can be false and 
equal to a lie (10, 36; 6, 116). In 6, 123 it is said that sinning or 
committing a crime involves plotting and machination, but such acts 
will harm the plotters themselves, although they are unaware of such 
a regressive action of their plots. To commit a lie is related very 
often to stupidity and carelessness in regard to one's destiny and 
final success (n, 21). Lying and injustice are stereotyped in many 
passages (7, 37; 11, 18; 10, 17). But committing a lie (kadhiba, 
iftara) is in many cases related not to a strictly moral context, it 
usually concerns the truth of revelation and other strictly religious 
truths. But on the whole, truth, knowledge and telling the truth are 
all put in a spiritual-moral context, too. Conversely, ignorance, 
weakness of judgment and false opinion are meant in both religious- 
spiritual sense as well as in a moral sense. Thus in 47, 24 the locking 
of the heart causes inability to understand the message of the Quran. 
Observation, in the form of hearing and seeing, is often coupled with 
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the processes of understanding and reasoning in general (n, 24). 
Thus, if the heart is sealed (sc. unable to reason) one cannot' hear 
(7,100) also (7,179) and (6, 25. 35I 39. 46). Mocking is another 
intellectual vice and it is related to big crimes (6, 6. 10); so laso light- 
heartedness is another crime (6, 91). These latter evils are individual 
vices mentioned against a social background. Following a passion 
is equal to false opinion (6, 56). The devil usually beguiles the 
individual and makes him confused and unable to make up his mind 
(6, 71). Lying and beguiling or being beguiled are related in another 
passage together (6, 112), whereas ignorance and barbarism (coupled 
with infanticide) are brought in another passage together (6, 140.) Ignor- 
ance and barbarism will become from now on mottoes of damnation, just 
as much as the opposite qualities are idealized and related only to 
happy and successful people. 

A beguiled person cannot be benefited by any counsel (n, 34). 
Here beguiling is caused by God, who even beguiled the devil 
(sc. Satan) (7, 16). But God's beguiling comes after the rebellion of his 
subject (7, i2f.) The passage 11, 34 referred to above, so also n,25ff., 
is said against the people of Noah who show pride, ignorance, 
indecisiveness and looking for miraculous and superstitional actions. 
Hence, the beguiling of God is almost the consquenoe of irrational and 
immoral qualifications in the subject. One may be allowed to interpret 
God's beguiling as follows: f 

God beguiles those who have already been beguiled and who have 
every characteristic to make them ready to fall. God, once again, 
will simply second the judgment which has already been passed by 
the beguiled person against himself. The consequence is that beguiling 
is another capacity springing from human nature, or it is an opposite 
function to that of blaming met earlier, and it is surely a branch 
of the evil implanted in man, met earlier in the revelation. This 
leads us to point (6), namely that of temptation, which may be 
considered essentially as an aspect of the inner voice of man. But 
it is also said that God, or through the agency of the devil, tempts 
man for the latter' s sake. Temptation here is the testing pot which 
removes moral weaknesses from us and makes us purer and happier. 
According to this latter function of temptation, it is appearing as 
a moral device to reform and awaken us. God in 7, 168 declares 
that he lets the Jews be separated in groups and distributed every- 
where on earth in order to be tempted, whether they are thankful for 
the graces bestowed upon them or appreciative that the evils falling 
over them are only meant as reminders. We can be tempted by 
positive factors, wealth and honours, or negative factors like those 
which came over Job (38, 41; cf. also, 6, 156). This dual aspect of 
temptation leads, on the one hand, to happiness and success, and, 
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on the other hand, to damnation and unhappiness. Thus (God's) 
temptation will lead some of us to the right path of guidance, and 
others to misguidance (7, 155). 

These various aspects of temptation are functionally related to 
the process of blaming-repentance (i.e. point 7) and to the process 
of self-purificataion (point 8), and to these two latter points one may 
turn now* 

On the whole, then, committing a crime or an evil is a matter 
of human choice; to counterpart this, man needs to ask for forgiveness 
and to repent. According to 6,54 and 7,153 repentence is coupled 
with self-reformation aslaha and both these acts are made to redeem 
former sins. la 11,3 repentence is supposed to be followed by 
bestowing of bounty (i.e., from God) mata\ fadl. This ' 'bounty " is 
understood to be material (especially mata') ? but it may also be a 
moral bounty (especially fadl). fadl can also mean "virtue". Thus, 
it is possible that repentence has a moral reward, which may be 
coupled by a material one, too. Does not God know better those who 
are grateful ? (6,53). In another passage (6, 27 also, 6, 31* 63, 130) 
the sinners are made to repent when confronted with their punishment, 
or with the sentence passed against them. Repentance covers both 
conspicuous and intentional crimes or sins (6, 120). Repentance is 
one of several ways leading to happiness and final success (6, 34. 48. 
82. 127. 135). Self -purification is highly beneficial for the individual 
(35, 18). If taqwa (piety) is to be taken as the highest and most 
perfect virtue in Islam, then the "pious" are those who do not seek 
exaltation nor corruption and theirs will be the final happiness (28, 83). 
Point (9) concerns how perfect and happy and sure we may be 
in this earthly world of ours. It has been mentioned above that our 
happiness is a result of a long struggle; we need to have our fears in 
anticipation of any sin we may commit, but once we fulfil our duty 
one needs to be more hopeful and contented than anything else* No 
man can say, of course, how far perfect and saved or happy he is, 
yet a certain level of certainty is surely attained by those who 
remember the laws of God always, and keep fulfilling what inner 
morality demands. According to 6,48 there is no need to have any 
fear if one believes and tries to reform himself. In another passage 
we must not mix our belief with injustice, in which case we are well- 
guided and safe (6, 82). 

In a passage declared by a former prophet (11, 90), he says: 
"... I only wish to set things right as far as I am able; my 
hope of success is in Allah alone; upon Him I have set my trust 
and to Him I turn penitently". In another we read (14, 12). 
"And why should we not set our trust upon Allah, seeing He 
hath guided us our ways ? Surely, we shall endure patiently. . 
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Point (10} concerns human nature, which has been partly 
described above in various arguments. One of the most repeated 
arguments now is that those who are not interested in the ethico-social 
ideology of Islam are indeed interested in such mundane purposes like 
wealth, children and honours. Earthly life and its ornaments is in 
principle denounced, if one does not care also for a spiritual life 
(11,15). Man is throughout the Quran reminded of his weakness 
(10, 12). Ungratefulness is another often repeated weakness of man 
in this Meccan stage too (40, 61; 10, 2iff.; 11, 10; 14, 34; 41, 49 f. ; 
42, 48). Being neglectful is another important trait which occurs in 
a number of passages of this second stage (10, 92; 10, 179). 

This latter trait of neglectfulness is related to another trait, i.e. 
that of forgetfulness mentioned in the first stage. With these two 
traits is to be related ungratefulness (kufr) referred to very often, 
as has been exemplified above. 

The remaining two points (2) and (11) regarding God as a 
super-structure and the technique of the double-talk respectfully need 
hardly be mentioned here. It has been repeatdly mentioned that, e.g., 
God beguiles us after we are really ready by various traits in us to 
be beguiled. God is just in his dealings with us, but we shall supervise 
ourselves our book of accounts, and we shall testify to the contents 
of such a book. 

Coming now to the end of the second stage one obesrves two 
main points. First, all the moral bases found out in the first six 
years of the mission have been further developed in the 
latter six years in Mecca. This observation was not only believed 
and felt by Muslims throughout the ages, it is an evidence, to the 
consistency of the Quran in what concerns the main bases of morality. 
Second, it seems that the one main point, which may be added as 
point (12), contributed by the second stage is that of the social 
significance of morality. Thus despite the fact that the individual 
soul is the seat where good and evil are judged, society steps in from 
now as another important arena of morality. One sees in the stories 
of the former societies how justice applies its rules to individuals and 
groups as well, how many human weaknesses are mentioned not only 
about individuals as such, but also some of them applied to groups, 
e.g. the grouping of criminals in the form of a mala', leading the 
whole society down the hill to destruction. The sinners in the next 
world will repent and testify to their sins en masse. The Medinan 
period is the best to illustrate the social background of the Ouran and 
its morality. 
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I will first descuss the primary meaning of the term "Physics" 
as used by Ibn Sina(i) and then proceed to consider his philosophical 
meaning of the same term. 

The first part of Ibn Sina's "Physics" is mainly concerned with 
the causes and principles of physical things. It is hold that physical 
science has for its subject-matter the substance of the sense-object 
that moves. It subject, therefore, is the body in so far as it is related 
to its movement, since movement can exist only in a body which id 
capable of actual movement. This definition obviously excludes 
mathematical objects, as these have no actual movement and cannot be 
sensed. Likewise, movement in this context is the kind which exists 
in the body. It follows, therefore, that an object which possesses 
movement can be considered as a phyisical body, while one which 
does not can be regarded as non-physical. 

Accordingly, the realm of nature is divided into three sections: 
(a) that of the inanimate bodies of the sublunar world, (b) that of the 
animate bodies of the sublunar world, and (c) that of the celestial 
animate bodies. Only the sublunar world is the subject-matter of 
physical science in general. 

The sciene which he is exponding is physical science, which is a 
particular science. Its subject is the bodies perceived by the senses 
in so far as they are liable to change. 

Physical objects have both external and internal causes, and the 
science of physics cannot be considered to be exhaustive unless it 
takes account of them both. The physicist may assume their existence; 
his essential task is to give an accurate explanation of their real 
"quiddity". The rational way to approach them, whether in learning 
or in teaching (2) is to start from the more general and proced to the 
more particular. Further, the causes of "common" must be known 
first if the "common' things(3) themselves are to be known. Moreover, 
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Ibn Sina emphasises that in Nature individual things are not intended 
for complete existence by themselves; rather is it Nature's aim that 
specific natures should exist in the external world in the individuals 
of their species. That is the complete and universal goal, which is 
also, in consequence, what is better known to Nature. If, however, 
we compare particular individuals with specific ones and relate both 
to the intellect, we shall find that the species of individual thilngs are 
neither prior nor posterior with respect to the intellect unless the 
faculty of perception shares the "inner sense". In that case, individual 
things become better known to us than the univeresl ones. (4) 

Ibn Sina adds that our apprehension of particular things by sense- 
perception and imagination also begins with imagining an individual 
thing which is closer to the unversal intended, until we acquire an 
image of the individual thing which is in itself entirely and puraly 
individual. 

He believes that the imagination receives first from the senses an 
individual of a species without its distinctive features. The representa- 
tion, for instance, which is impressed on a child's imagination - e.g. 
that of a human being without qualification, without its distinctive 
features — is termed an "indeterminate individual". The phrase 
indeterminate individual" stands for any individual of the species to 
which it is related without its being determined whch and what kind 
it is. Hence the word "individual" signifies what is not divisible 
into a number of individuals which share its definition; and that is in 
brief what Ibn Sina means by an "indeterminate individual" in the 
first sense. In the second sense, it is this individual body, which 
cannot be other than it is. As far as the intellect is concerned, an 
indeterminate individual in the first sense can in reality be any 
individual of that genus or single species; whereas in the second sense 
it connot be any individual^) of this species, but on the contrary 
only this single determinate thing. 

Ibn Sina also attempts to expound the relation between causes 
and effect and the relation between simple part and the compound. 
In both cases, however, there is a relation to sense-perception, to the 
intellect and to Nature. With regard to the relations between sense 
perception, causes and effect: when the causes are separated, if both 
cause and effect are perceived, the one is not perceived must before or 
after the other; and if they are not perceived, neither will have any rela- 
tion to sense-perception; and the same will apply to the imagination. The 
intellect, however, can often become aware of the cause bofore the 
effect and then proceed from cause to effect. But the relation of these 
different kinds of cause to their effects with referance to Nature is 
this: any cause which is a final cause will be better known to Nature, 
and any cause which is a cause because it is an agent and is acting. 
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not because it exists in order to be the agent of its own action, will 
also be better known to Nature than its effect. 

Finally, the compound is better known to sense-perception. For 
the intellect, simple entities are prior to compounds. In Nature, it 
is for the most part the compound that is aimed at. Of "common 
things", individuals, simple entites and componds, the best known to 
the intellect are "common" things and simple entitles; the best known 
to Nature are individuals of species and compounds. 

Throughout this part(6) Ibn Sina's aim is to state that we must 
start with what is general (i.e. genera) and proceed to what is more 
particolar (i.e. species), because the genus is a part of the definition 
of species. It is well known that, according to Aristotle and Ibn Sina, 
definition is composed of genus and differentia — as illustrated by 
the example, "Man is a rational animal". The purpose of the 
definition is to denote the "meaning" or the "quiddity" of a thing. 
Ibn Sina, as we have seen, pointed out the genus is called a part of 
the definition of the species. But the gneera should be known before 
the species, or, in another sense, the genera are prior to the species, (7) 
In addition, to apprehend the definition, we ought to start from a 
part of it and proceed to the definition itself; i.e. we have to examine 
the particular before the universal. If we attempt to apprehend the 
definition by applying the universal first, we shall find it misleading, 
in view of the difficulties we shall have to face in the case of 
" equivocal" (8) words. . We may come to the conclusion from the 
above passage that species are ontologically prior to genera, a conclu- 
tion emboded in Ibn Sina's statmeent elsewhere, (9) that "parts are in 
themselves prior to their whole". 

Turning now to Ibn Sina's doctrine on the "indeterminate 
individual", it might help us first of all to elucidate the meaning of 
the word "individual" ( ) (10) in his terminology. It signifies 

two things: (a) the single actual individual thing, and (b) the 
indeterminate indivilual thing. An indeterminate thing has a general 
implication. When we refer to Zaid as an individual, we do not mean 
that he is Zaid; we indicate that what we refer to as an "individual" 
can in no way be shared, as though it were a certain Zaid. And other 
things can share in this individuality, for individuality is a state which 
occurs in natures pertaining to genera and species. The difference 
between "man" the species and the indeterminate individual" man, 
the generalised form, lies (a) in our reference to "man" as a rational 
animal, and (b) in referring to the indeterminate individual "man" 
as signifying this nature, i.e. "Man" related to an attribute inherent 
in this nature when connected with the matter considered in physical 
science. 

To my mind, Ibn Sina is attempting to say that the "indeterminate 
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individual in the first sense of the term lacks reality and concrete 
existence. It is more or less like a representation of an image witout 
any qualification; whereas, in the second sense of the term, it signifies 
a real and definite individual in the external world and would appear 
to have two meanings: (a) a concrete one, and (b) an unstable stat<> 
as, for instance, a man (i.e. Zaid) seen from afar, its "manness" or 
animal-ness" bing impossible to determine. Thus, in both specie 
and genus, there is uncertainty. 

One may ask, however, whether there is any decisive difference 

between the name "man" in the generic sense on the one hand and 

man" in the proper sense on the other (as we say, for example, 

"Smith" or "Zaid" without any special qualification). It seems to 

me, as Bertrand Russell argues that(n). 

"If the word "man" produces in us the reactions which 
are common but no other, we may be said to undertand the word 
"man". In learning geometry, one acquires the habit of avoiding 
special interpretations of such a word as "triangle". We know 
that, when we have a proposition about triangles in general, we 
must not think specially of a right-angled triangled or any one 
kind of triangle. This is essentially the process of learning to 
associate with the word what is associated with all triangles; we 
have learnt this, we understand the word "triangle". Consequently 
there is no need to suppose that we ever apprehend universals, 
although we use general words correctly". 

Without going into further detail, I will now attempt to show 
what meaning the term "prior" had for Ibn Sina. For us, prior things 
are those objects which we sense first. What is better known to us 
is also prior as far as we are concerned; whereas that which is better 
known to nature is the object intended by nature to exist. In 
comparison with universals, sense-particulars will be found to be prior 
and better known to us, since the first things we perceive are sense- 
objects and it is from them that we proceed to acquire the rational 
universal". Compared, however, with the universals of the species, 
the universals of the genera will be found to be prior by nature, 
though not better known to nature. The universals of the species 
are also, according to Ibn Sina, prior and better known to the 
intellect, the natures of species being better known to nature than the 
natures of genera. The natures of genera are, however, better known 
to us. 

As regards the main topics, Ibn Sina says that the physical body 
is a substance, in which we can suppose a dimension and another 
property-the form, in virtue of which the body is a body. The body 
exists as a body even if the dimensions it had actually have changed; 
it will remain a body, neither ceasing to exist nor changing as such - its 
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form remains stable and does not vanish. This physical body, accord- 
ing to Ibn Sina, has principles by which the body receives its 
"body-nes". These principles are two: hyle and form; and as far 
as the form of "body-ness" is concered, it is either prior to all the 
other forms or connected with the body. This fo*pi is a substance. 
"Matter" in this context is able to receive these forms or to be 
connected with them. It can do this either by virtue of its absolute, 
universal nature or in virtue of a nature which is in itself "common'' 
to all. This nature will have a certain relation to the forms and it is 
the form which gives this substance its perfection. Ibn Sina here 
considers form as (a) corporeal absolute form, or (b) specific form, 
or (c) accidental form. Futher, hyle can in no way be separated 
from the form and exist by itself. 

The physical body also has "active" and "final" principles. The 
former makes the matter subsist through the form. The latter is the 
goal in view of which these forms are impressed on their matter. By 
"active" and "final" principles Ibn Sina means universal principles. 
"Universal" in this sense is to be undertood in two ways: (a) as the 
agent that produces the first act, and (b) as the final goal to which 
all physical things tend. In the second sense it is (a) the universal 
agent which is predicated of the particular agents producing particular 
things, and (b) the "Final Cause" which is predicated of every 
particular goal of individual things. According to Ibn Sina, the 
"active" principle, regarded by many as universal in the first sense, 
is not a phyisical object. Though it is possible that there may be an 
efficient cause among physical objects, there cannot be an efficient 
cause which is the cause of all physical objects without exception. The 
physicist should investigate in detail the universal efficient in the 
second sense. 

The physical body, Ibn Sina adds, has additional principles, in 
as much as it can (a) change (b) be perfected and (c) come into 
existence. These three states are different from one another. What 
is meant by capacity of "changing" is that the body formerly possessed 
some other actual property, which has ceased to exist and another 
property has come to belong to it. By capacity of "being perfected 1 ' 
or come into existance is meant that an essence was originally 
incomplete but was later perfected. Privation is a "necessary codi- 
tion" of the capacity to change or be perfected, but the converes i? 
not true. 

Thus, if we consider what is common to what can change, what 
can be perfected and what can come into existence, the principles 
of the physical body will be hyle> form and privation; but if we 
confine ourselves to what can change, its principles will be hyle and 
contrariety. 

Form is distinct from privation because a form in itself is a certain 
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quiddity,, (12) whereas privation does not exist to a greater degree 
than hyle. But this privation is not non-existance without 
qualification;^) it is a privation which in a sense exists. 

It is worth repearting at this point that Ibn Sina considers the 
physical body, its form and its matter, as substance. The view leads to 
certam difficulties: he has already stated that substance (in the sense 
of prime matter) cannot be separated from form and have existence 
by itself, whereas substance in the sense of the first category is neither 
asserted of a subject nor present in a subject. Taking both these 
statements into account, we should ask how this substance can be 
separated from its form. If it can be so separated, how can the 
existent be regarded as non-existent {as substance in the second sence)? 

Ibn Sina attempts to throw some light on the point in his 
Metaphysics, where he says that "substance" when applied to hyl is 
only "readiness" to receive forms. In any event, the problem still 
remains, to my mind, even though he maintains that matter and form 
are inseparable in fact and distinguishable only by thought. This is, 
indeed, one of the problems which began with Aristotle. Aristotle! 
for instance, regards the individual as a combination of matter and 
form, matter (i.e. prime matter) ultimately being the absolute 
unqualified, still in most cases, when Aristotle speaks of mateer he 
means corporeal matter, e.g. wood or iron; but nowhere does he 
indicate in what way matter acquires body-ness, and this becomes a 
problem for the later philosophers. The conception of matter as 
possessing no qualities whatever, and indeed not even existence, is, 
it seems to me, an impossible one. 

We must now consider the term "change" and see how change 
occurs in physical objects. For Ibn Sina, it is clear that to the extent to 
which a body can change, it must be something capable of being 
changed from what it was into what it is changed into. Thus, the 
change occurs from a state of non-existence to a state of existence; 
and accordingly, as far as the privation is concerned, it is a privation 
belonging to a given parcel of matter, which has the readiness and the 
ability to be realiesed in a specific matter. So the change occurs 
from and towards the middle state between non-existent and existent. 
Thus, it always occurs between two opposite extremes. This dees 
not mean that the opposite extreme itself changes into another state, 
but that oppisites cannot inhere in the substratum simultaneously. 

It is evident, Ibn Sina says, that some bodies come into existence 
and are liable to cease to exist, i.e. can assume a form and lose a 
form; while others do not do so, but are eternal. The hyle cannot 
be "common" to both in the first of the two senses of "common" 
unless we regard the natuie of the substratum of something not liable 
to cease to exist and the nature of the substratum of something liable 
to cease to exist as in themselves one and the same nature, capable 
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of receiving any form whatsoever. If this were so, then there would 
be a " common" matter in this sense (but how unlikely this is will 
become clear later). "Common" matter in the above sense persists 
eternally. 

One might ask whether physical things have a formal cause in 
the first sense. Ibn Sina's answer is that we do not find it possible to 
imagine any form except the form "body-ness'\ If there weie 
formal cause of this sort for bodies, or a form for one body, then this 
cause would not be anything transitory but would persist eternally 
with it and like the hyle would be eternal. 

As for privation, it is obvious from its nature that there cannot 
be "common" privation; for privation is something which is able to 
come into existence. 

With regard to "common" in the other of the two senses, all 
three principles exist in "common" in transitory things, since all 
transitory things participate in hyle, form and privation. It is said 
that this kind of "bing" common" neither comes into existence nor 
ceases to exist, i nthe same sense that it is said of the universal. 

When we consider particular things, we find that they are pieces 
of matter which come into existence and cease to exist, like the wood 
of a bed, although prime matter, as Ibn Sina has already noted, is 
not transitory but persists eternally. "Eternal" in this sense means 
that the forms are not composed of matter and form and so could come 
into existence and cease to exist* 

As far as privation is concerned, its coming into existence consists 
in the form's leaving the matter, so that the privation of this property 
comes about, while its ceasing to exist consists in the occurrence of 
the form. Privation is lack of form and is not the cause of form, 
but its existence is related to form, so that it is nothing but relation 
to form. 

Ibn Sina finds it difficult to accept that expressions denoting these 
principles (i.e. matter, form, privation) are equivocal; he stresses that 
they should be used analogically, like the terms "being", "principle" 
and "unity". 

Hence, he adds, everything called hyle has a nature which shares 
in what has the characteristic of taking to itself something it did not 
possess previously. Everything called form is a shape belonging to 
something of the sort just mentioned. Everything called privation is 
the non-existence of something like what we called "form" in a thing 
whose nature is capable of receiving it. Ibn Sina endeavours to 
establish that form is a principle and is exclusively concerned with 
its being one of the two parts of transitory things. The physicistsi 
task is to study the principles most properly called "causes", so that 
he can establish the existence of their active principle "common" to all 
physical things, viz. Nature. 

In view of all this, we may recongnise that Ibn Sina's concept 
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of nature appears more or less personified and is regarded as having 
an aim and knowledge. (14) s 

NOTES 

(1) Abu All al-Husain Ibn Sina, better known in Europe as Avicenna 
was bom in Safar 37 o A.H. (August, 930 A.D.) near Bukhara 
in a village called Karmaithan. Died 428 A.H. (1036 A.D) 
Ihe main historical sources about his life are the following- 

(a) Al-Qifti, Tarikh al-Hukama, ed. Lippert, 1903. 

(b) I A Usaibia, Uyun al-Anba fi Tabaqat al-Atibba, ed. 
Muller, 1884. 

(c) Al-Baihaqi, Tatimmat Siwan al-Hikma, ed. M. Shafi, 1351 
A. H. 

{2) Cf. Avicenna, al-Burhan of al-Shifa, ed. A. Afifi, Cairo, iq%6 
p. 57 «. 

(3) Cf. Aristotle, Physica, 26o a , 12—20. 

(4) Cf. Avicenna, al-Shifa, Ms. Pococke, 125, fol. 7a, Oxford 

(5) Cf. Avicenna, al-Madhkhal of al-Shifa, ed. F. Anawati and his 
collaborators, Cairo, 1952, p. 17 ff. 

(6) See al-Shifa, op. cit. fol. 10^ ff. 

(7) Cf. Aristotle, Categoriae, 15a 

(8) Cf. Aristotle, Analytica Posterioa, ed. W.D. Ross, Oxford, 1955, 
II, 13, and see AI-Burhan, op. cit., pp. 308, 309, 317. 

(9) Cf. al-Shifa, op. cit. ch. X, maqala I. 

(10) See Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1074 s 3 1 - 

(n) Cf. his book An Outline of Philosophy, London, 1927, p. 57 ff., 
and see also al-Gazzali, Tahafut al-Falasifa, Beyrouth, 1927, pi 
330 ff. 

(12) Cf. Aristotle, op. cit. 1032 15 1 

(13) Ibid. 1055a 33 

(14) See, for example, E. Zeller, Outline of the History of Greek Phil., 
London, 1955, p. zygfi. 
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(In the last issue of this Bulletin under the caption "Modern 
Theories of Evolution and the Problem of Creation in the Holy 
Quran", I have discussed some of the main theories of evolution with 
reference to the dectrines of Islam. In the following article it will 
be seen how Jalalud Din Rumi, influenced by these teachings, has 
attempted to formulate his own theorye of evolution which is 
extraordinary and most interesting*) 

With reference to the problem of creation it is generally asked, 
how did God create the universe? Thinkers have expressed various 
views on this problem that are popular in philosophical circles: 

According to some God creates the world in the same way as a 
watch maker makes a watch; but in that case we would have to 
suppose that God is dependent on external material as the watch 
maker. Another view is that of emanation which implies the absence 
of will, The creation emerges from God in the same way as light 
emanates from a luminous body or water overflows from a full cup. 
A somewhat similar view is that of generation and this suggests an 
identity of nature between the generator and the generated analogous 
to that which exists between parents and their offspring. 
Lastly, there are those who believe that the universe itself is God, or 
at least that it is His body and the soul is inherent or immanent. This 
would mean that the universe is eternal, but seeing its nature and 
the universal phenomena of development, such a view seems to be 
hardly tenable. (i) 

If we look to this beautiful universe with all that is in it, it is 
higly improbable that its existence is in vain. There seems to be an 
inherent reality which behaves as if it had a personality with a will or 



(1) The idea of an evolving God is also not tenable for the reason 
that such a God would Himself be subject to the laws according ito 
which He or the universe has been created. 
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Impulse that is all pervading. It is the reality which could be 
considered to have brought us from non-existence into existence and 
led us from primitive stages of consciousness into, what we call, full 
consciousness and who knows to what stages of existence or awareness 
we are destined to. Such a planing suggests that our existence is 
dependent on Thought or something which has a great resemblance 
to Thought. It is as though matter or physical existence, emanating 
from the Will organizes itself in Thought. The domain of the Being 
Himself seems to be far more sublime and greater than this world 
which is encompassed by Him and only partially expresses Him. The 
Thought which rules over the phenomenal existence is itself an 
emanation of the Impluse (Mauj) which in Rumi's words, is the very 
essence of the creation by the Sea of Reality : 

'That Sea manifested in waves and Reason appeared, And 
cast abroad a voice; so it happened and thus it befell". 
The Tradition tells us that God was a Hidden Treasure and He 
desired to be known, so He brought forth all creation in order that 
He many be known. But this Treasure could not be a passive Thought 
in the hegelian sense. Without the Creative Impulse of Love which 
is its own object there could have been no objective world: 

i_jUJ ) 2j*£ « O^l <j^ o-^>^ )j ^j^ — -j-^ <-*$ u^j^ J^K ^j*i ^J^~ 

"If the Sea (Reality) roars, its roaring turns to foam (phenomenal 
world) and becomes the surge (i) of 'I (God) desired to be known" (2) 
Would this mean that Rumi supports the doctrine of emanation? There 
is indeed an idea of emanation in his thought but it is not implied that 
God is helpless in manifesting Himself. The surge of the Will 
actualises in Thought and Thought materializes in Him. Thuoght is 
the immediate source of all creation. It is the essence (Asl) and the 
root (Maya) of everything. But for it there would have been no 
creation. It is very difficult to explain in what relation creation stands 
with such a Reality. Rumi is conscious of the fact that any analogy 
to reveal its mystery is so defective. In one of his favourite analogies 
he compares the Being with a sorcerer whose incantation are believed 



(lj The Reality in this sense is dynamic, but it should not be supposed 
that there is any restlessness in its nature. The change and 
restlessness is with reference to us. There is a calmness of Beloved 
in the Subject and the Object is all distracted. 

(2) Referring to the Tradition in which God has been compared to a 
Hidden Treasure. 
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to produce apparitions that remain subservient to him and yet may 
have their own individuality; 



>• tt^—jj? 



m 



( ^° V f— : v^ ) 

"The creation of the particles of the world by God is like the 
agic that enchanters work by their spells/' 

In this sense the divine Command Kun (To Be) which is the 
cause of all creation was actually given by the Being to an aspect of 
the Being Himself and this partial manifestation of the Deity evolves 
to receive the spirit of Adam. We do not know if Rumi was aware 
of the Quranic doctrine that Adam had already a semi-physical existence 
before he fully acquired the body. It looks as though he believed 
Adam to be a purely spiritual entity and matter for him is only that 
which is known empirically in this world. When Adam was banished 
from the heaven, it is into such a matter that his spirit was infused. 

- ^^T ) Oa^jj j^i uW-H jr <uti* — o^j* 'jj^t ^^' « wk*.*) » 

0*0 : ^ ( ^ 

"(The Divine Command) "Fall Ye"(i) cast the spirit into the 
body (Badan) so that pearl of Eden might be hidden in clay" 

The word body or Badan used in this verse is not to be under- 
stood in the ordinary sense of human body. It is rather to be taken 
as equivalent to the philosophical term Haula (Hyle) or the primordial 
matter into which his spirit was introduced: 

"At the time when you came into existence you were either fire 
or air or dust" 

To use modern scientific termenology we can say that according 
to him when electrons and protons were impregnated with the spirit, 
the evolution of man started. 

Betore proceeding to discuss how this went on through centuries, 
let us consider what Rumi has to say about the life prior to our 
acquisition of material existence. The spiritual life of Adam and 
Eve was quite different from that of ours in physical world* Indeed 
they symbolically represent humanity, but Sufi insight in Rumi takes 



(1) This was the Command when Adam was asked -to leave heaven. 
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him even beyond this stage. He thinks of the very essence due to 
which Adam and Eve themselves came into existence. Such an essence 
is no other than that of the Being Himself. If the reality 
of man is not to be sought in his material existence, then this very 
essence is identical with his spirit. Hence Rumi tells us that befor- 
the emergence of man all of us were potentially living in Him ■ 



_r- u' ^.4j I ^. ^-. ^ _ <U# _,*> 



db * 



y^ -Ja- 



ri ^ ( jj\ 

"Simple were we and all one substance; we were all without head 
and without feet yonder. 

We were one essence like the Sun; we had continuity and purity 
like water". r 3 

This is because there cannot be any plurality in the essence itself. 
( UaJ ) c — J i)J)j «bj»j ^U j: _ o-~j ^lyij, 0>itt j j^ Ji3 

"In things spiritual there is no division and number: in things 
spiritual there is no partition and there are no individuals". 

Individuality is the attribute of physical existence. When the 
Spirit which is the creater of matter manifests itself in the physical 
world, appears into multiple forms: 

"When the goodly Light (i.e. the Spirit) took form it became 
(many in) number like the shadows of the battlement". 

It is evident that the world was existent long before the emergence 
of man on earth. It is so vast that it would be a folly to assume- 
that everything in it is for man. Nevertheless it is true that no other 
being on earth has surpassed his merits. Probably it is due to this 
that he has developed a sense of superiority. In fact he makes other 
creatures subservient to his will. They very matter which is sometimes 
considered to have given birth to man, becomes a helpless tool in his 
hand. We have no right to criticise when religion tells us that man 
is the highest manifestation of God. It is pointed out that this innate 
superiority is not due to his physical existence. There is yet another 
entity in him which has been constantly leading him to higher and 
higher stages of life. And this is the divine spirit which has long been 
infused in him. As long as Adam was the product of the same metal 
which was used in the construction of physical objects he was of the 
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world and for the world but the moment the divine element was 
introduced in him he became His vicegerent and a mirror of His 
sovereignty. The more the spirit develops in him or the more he 
utilises his inherent powers, the more he gets control over the nature. 
In reaching this stage man his crossed all the stages of inferior 
creation. 

In the phenomenal existence Adam was relatively the last of crea- 
tion to reach perfection and yet he is the only being to reflect the 
Divine attributes in the true sense. Though he came at the end in 
reality he was the first in the Thought. Identifying Adam with human 
beings, it may be concluded that it was humanity that was the object 
of creation. From a spiritual point of view even this view is not 
quite correct. Sufis go further and tell us that Adam or humanity 
is a means to a higher end. It is the fullest manifestation of tfci^ 
Spirit itself that is intended. It is the Objective Self which is Amr 
Allah (Directive Energy) or Divine Impulse. The perfect manifestation 
of this is aimed at by the Subjective Self* 

The name given to this Objective Self is the reality of Muhammad 
who is "the Logos who unites the essence and attributes and the 
names in his Singleness (Fardiyya)". His wisdom is Singular because 
he is the most perfect being in the human species; therefore existence 
was begun and ended with(i) him, Referring to this reality in him 
the Prophet thus speaks: in the Mathnawi in his mute eloquence: 

eUy ^j* j> ^j ja ^j jj _ d&* *a>^ ^iJo j* ^j} JT 

Xox ^ ( r jW^ : ^ ) 

"Though apparently I (Muhammad) am born of Adam, in reality 
I happen to be the forefather of forefathers. 

Because it was for me (and me alone) that angels went into 
prostration; they followed me in their flight up to the seventh heaven. 

That is why (it is not incorrect to say that) in reality the father 
is born of me; that is the reason why( it can be said that) the tree 
is the product of its fruit". 

There are two aspects of the reality of Muhammad; When he 
appears in flesh and blood in the external world, he is the Divine 
Messenger (The Rasul) and the Divine Vicegerent (Kaliph) in the real 
sense. As an inherent reality he is lshq e Rabbani (Divine Impulse 
of Love) and the object of love for the reality in its Subjectivity. The 
world with all its creatures is a product of Love and a manifestation 
of Love-Impulse: 



(1) Studies in Isalmic Mysticism, p. 157. 
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^ 'The Divine Love (Ishq) is the Sun of perfection; the Divine 
Amr Command) ,s its light; the creatures are as shadows" 

Behind the objective world there are forces that are more funda- 
mental than those of the physical. But these too are products G f 
the same reahty which has been identified with the Commend 

c~-J jUl jjij _^ r ^ V - c~~J jU. ^t 0J 3, ^ uT 

*=*-* jU -> ! v-> ^^ ji^ - «i— -' -ij cJu^j ^r aJ ij 

( o\"( ^ U*l ) 
"Those progenies are not produced by means of these four fie 
mineral, vegetable, animal and human). Consequently they are not 

seen by these eyes. 

These progenies are born of the Light (Tajalli); undoubtly they 
are covered from sight (empirical perception) by a pure veil 

We said "born" but in reality they are not born; such an expres- 
sion is only used in order to guide (the understanding)". 

The reality of Muhammad should not be considered apart from 
the spiritual life on earth. All prophets and saints whose object is 
the Being, represent it. The Quranic verse "We Do Not Make 
Differentiatioo Between The (Divine) Messengers" refers to this unity 
in spiritual life which is due to the mysterious working of this Ruh 
(Spirit). Here the identification of Logos is not merely with the person 
of Messiah but rather with all spiritual manifestations: 

^ ^ jib J* -u-Al» Ja ^iU „ LJIj jo'ir oif ^j Jk^A 

"It is because of this Mustafa (Muhammad) said that Adam and 
(all) the prophets are my sons and under my standard. 

It is becacuse of this that the Knower of the sciences (Muhammad) 
has declared the mystery of the verse: "We who come at the end 
(of time) are the preceding ones". 

The reality of Muhammad is thus not only a source of spiritual 
enlightenment but also the creative energy which, to use Bergson's 
phraseology, is "La duree" or "Elan vital". 

The question now arises, how does this principle work when it 
manifests itself in the material form in the person of Muhammed? It 
is difficult to understand how the very generator of energy can be 
contained in one individual who appears at a certain time and place. 
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However, this is no puzzling when we take him to be the highest 
mainfestation of his own reality. In this sense he is the main product 
of evolution. It is not that when Muhammad fully manifests himself 
in the phenemenal world there remains nothing of his reality in the 
Unseen. The Ruhul Qudus, the Gabrial, and all other spiritual 
progenies represent him. When the Prophet experiences these entities 
he actually experiences himself in various forms. 

That which is beyond it, is the domain of the Pure Being or 
Subjectivity itself which is the object of worship. This is what is 
known as "the Dark Mist" (al Ama) a term used by the Prophet 
when answering the question, "where was God before the creation?" 
Dr, Iqbal remarks that "al Ama" translated into modem phraseology 
would be "the Unconsciouness" and that it "anticipates the theories 
of Schepenhauer and Von Hartmann", Criticizing this the late Prof. 
Nicholson writes "The Ama, as he (Dr. Iqbal) describes it, is not 
a blind unconcious power, but it is the absolute inwardness (butun) 
and occultation (istitar) in which the opposite concept of outwardness 
(zuhur) i.e. all relations of the Essence to itself as "other" is somehow 
absorbed and neglected like starlight in sun-light(i)'\ 

Such an interpretation of the word Ama is more true to the 
spirite of Sufism(2). Indeed it is identical with the term Hidden 
Treasure which is often used in Sufi literature for God in his Subjec- 
tivity. Only when manifestation takes place the Subjectivity cries out: 
"I come to My creatures with My attributes" 

but the "I" actually does not come, what is manifested is an aspect 
of the Real to reflect back upon itself. 

From these discussions Rumi concludes that the world is not a 
playground of blind forces, nor is it an artistic creation which has 
no end beyond what has been manifested. He- tells us that there 
is not any sane person who is engaged in any work but has no object 
before him. "It is contrary to the rules of wisdom", he says, "that 
the paintings of heaven and earth are for their own sake(3) J \ 

Those who claim that purpose is only a creation of our minds, will 
have to prove that our own consciousness is a product of chance. 
Persons who have no experience of spiritual life have no right to 
justify or deny the doctrines of spiritual men. We should not overlook 
the difficulties of them when they try to make us understand the Divine 
scheme of creation in terms of our language which is befitting only to 



M) Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 95. 

(2) Iqbal' s error seems to be due to his enthousiasm for finding put 

equivalent terms to Muslim phraseology in Western Philosophy. 

(3) Math. 'IV, p. 319. 
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explain the phenomenal realities. Besides , it is wrong to suppose that 
whatever they say can be understood by all. There are some pre- 
requisite conditions to grasp the significance of their teachings. 

Rumi informs us that the Divine purpose has been explained in 
various statements made by spiritual men. Evidently, it is difficult 
to understand them for those who do not like to go beyond what is 
known by ordinary sense perception. These may even be considered 
to be inconsistant. However, the meaning w T ill gradually be clear to 
those who have goodwill and try to sympathetically understand them. 

It is s^id that God created this world so that from the "darkness 
of this world Light may appear(i)'\ The meaning is this that in 
proportion to evolution the higher aspects of reality become more and 
more manifest. That is why it is pointed out that "the purpose of 
creation is to reveal the treasure of loving kindness and grace (2)' \ 
When this is fully realized, the Lover bows down before the Beloved- 
Creator. The same idea has been expressed in the religion when it 
says: "GocJ created the world with all its good and evil with the 
intention that all should recollect Him and adore Him(3)'\ 

The ultimate object of Sufi aspiration is even beyond this. It is 
union with the Deity. There are great obstacles in this way. It 
becomes possible only after so many acts of self-annihilation, and 
casting away of the illusions of material existence. The Lover is 
examined by trials and tribulations which come to him more and more 
in proportion to his proximity with the Beloved. Of all the lovers 
the person who has suffered most in this path is Muhammad. Hence 
the Tradition says: "But for the (Muhammad) I (God) would not 
have created heavens(i)". Since the reality of Muhammad pervades 
in all spiritual manifestations, Rumi concludes: that the declaration 
"Lau Lake" (But for thee) means that the whole affair of creation 
is for those who have spiritual insight. 

When Ruh (or the reality of Muhammad) which is the universal 
spiritual force turns its attention towards the Pure Being and submits 
to Him in love, it is known as the Lover, But the Lover is not 
different from the Beloved. It is the Beloved Herself who assumes 
the form of the Lover. Both of them are to be taken as two aspects 
of the same Reality, With this interpretation of the Reality the verse 
"But for thee" means that the Being has created the universe for 
Himself. The Sufi who uttered Anal Haq (I am the Truth) did not 
express moire than what is implied in the above verse: 



( 1 ) Fihi ma Fihi, {p. 88. 

(2) Selected Poems. IV. 1—2. 

(3) Fihi ma Fihi, p. 217. 

(1) The Tradition is well known to Sufis though it lacks authority. 
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( ^ j^ V U V ) j^J c5>J 

"(The Tradition) "But for thee I would not have created the 
heavens" has the same significance as that of (the utterance of Hallaj: 
"lam the Truth". The idea is that I (God) have created the heavens 
lor Myself. This (expression about the Prophet) is (the same as the 
declaration of Hallaj) "I am the Truth" though it is uttered by a 
different person and carries a different significance". 

After having discussed Rumi's doctrine of Logos and his views 
about the purpose of evolution, we shall now consider his dectrine of 
evolution. It will be seen that he, in conformity with the Quranic 
view, long before the discoveries of geologists and evolutionists, 
thought that the duration of creation and development spreads over 
and indefinitely long period of time. No doubt that according to him 
the Being is all powerful but it cannot be said that in His manifesta- 
tion He is abrupt. The Thought follows its own laws. "Was God not 
-^hle to create heavens and earth in one moment by the Word "Bn" 
(Kun)"? he asks. Indeed this He could do, but He did not do so. 
There must be some reason why He extended the time for it "to six 
days every day being as long as a thousand years". (i) This itself 
proves that the Reality takes its own time in its manifestation. The 
process of creation and development is gradual. Nothing is done in 
haste. 

It might appear as natural to believe that the life with which we 
are acquainted has its origin in the physical existence but this is be- 
cause we do not know its real nature. In reality it is no more than 
a mere "foam on the Ocean of Reality". Granted that even this 
"foam" has its own dynamic characteristics, but in itself it is not 
capable of constructing an evolutionary structure. The activity we 
see in atoms is no doubt real but deeper is the activity in the domain 
of the spirit which is the very cause of its existence. In this sense 
living beings have not evolved from not living but from a living 
reality. It is the spirit itself that appears first in the form of 
minerals. 

The same energy which materializes itself in matter in certain 
other conditions transforms into organic form. If the universal 
Will is the directive energy then there is nothing strange if matter 
assumes various forms in the scale of evolution. We shall have to 
go beyond Mc. Dougall's psycho-plasm in order to find out the causes 



(] ) Math. VI. p. 499 : In my previous iarticles on this subject I I have 
painted out even these six thousand years are not to be taken 
literally. They refer to a very long duration of time. 
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ot evolution. We agree with him that if "the stellar universe * 
approaching a condition in which all the matter will be collected in 
one solid mass at zero temperature" it would not be a history of 
evolution. However, who can deny that the physical universe has 
reached this stage after a long process of development. It is evident 
that its beautiful structure has not come into existence due to the 
inherent qualities of the matter itself. It seems to be dependent on 
some other reality which makes use of it as a tool. The Impulse 
which has moulded it into a physical world also leads it to develop 
certain conditions in itself in order to create organic life by transform- 
ing its own self into a higher self. The formation of colonies of cells 
and the centralization of the nervous system is an attempt of the spirit 
to assume a physical form and then to proceed for the acquisition of 
self -consciousness. 

It will be seen that his main concern is to show how human 
beings have evolved. All other forms of evolution have been explained 
in the light of the principle according to which man has evolved. As 
we have already pointed out, the man in potentiality was there long 
before the evolution started. The spirit first appears in the form of 
physical existence or inorganic matter (electrons, protons, etc.): 

It is obvious that it does not move blindly when it manifests 
itself in this form. The insight which is identical with it, is aware of 
its mission and the object it has in view when it assumes this form. 
At this stage of our consciousness we do not precisely know what 
actually it does to the matter which it would like to mould into a 
higher form of physical existence; but this much is clear that: 

( p-i-i <_jbi" ) ^T p*^*- C"i b ^»Ux [> __ J.} p&j ju^^ p*l$JU- 

i VV ^ 

"During many years the body of man had companionship and 
intimacy with the elements (lower forms of physical existence)". 

It is also evident that the time which is required by the inorganic 
matter to emerge into a higher form of life is not wasted. The matter, 
however low it may be in the scale of evolution, according to him 
cannot be considered as dead for the reason that in itself it is a form 
of the spirit. Nevertheless, it cannot be considered that it or at least 
that matter which prepares itself for a higher life, retains its inorganic 
life. Only when it liberates itself from itself or is dead to its own 
nature, it succeeds in appearing in the form of vegetation (bacteria). 
Thus he refers to this stage of life in the evolution of man in the 
following verse: 
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( XS\ ^ |-jj^ v Uf > ^j^ ^Uj ^^ cS-^r j } 

"I died from the inorganic realm and came into the plant life". 

The life in the stage of vegetation continues for a long time. 
The new form of "life is so pleasing to itself that it forgets all that 
has happened in the previous stage or the efforts it actually had to 
make in order to evolve: 

( vrv ^ 

"Years it lived in the realm of vegetation and could not remember 
any of its struggle in the inorganic realm. 

At last even this stage had to be left. Since annihilation in the 
lower stage of life is the condition of emerging into a high life, the 
spirit learns to experience death in the vegetable form and this results 
in its evolution in the animal form. Referring to the emergence of 
human life in animal form from the vegetative self, Rumi writes: 

"I died to the vegetative life and raised my head in the animal 
world". 

In this stage too it is difficult for the spirit to remember its 
previous stage. What remains manifest is the condition of that state 
alone. Reminding this forgetfulness in the process of evolution Rumi 
w r rites : 

( tvv ^> 

"And when it (the spirit) reached the animal kingdom from the 
vegtation, it could not remember any of its experiences in the plant 
life". 

The state of animal life also persists for a long time. Here too 
the spirit with so much effort learns to make use of the same method 
which it had adopted in its previous stages for its evolution. That is 
to say, it learns to die in its animal existence and acquires a new life 
in human form: 

"1 died in my animal life and became Adam" 

It is generally agreed among the evolutionists that history or memory 

plays an important role in evolution. Whatever life experiences is 

recorded. Not to speak of other stages even at the stage of humanity 

it is very difficult for an individual to consciously remember all that 






he has experionced in this stage. What we know is the present 
condition of this state alone. To remember that which has passed 
in the previous stages of evolution is almost impossible. It may be 
asked what actually Rumi intends to derive at by referring to the 
memory in the previous stages of evolution. The reason why he 
refers to this is that this stage, despite the development of self-conscious- 
ness, is still a stage of forgetfulness as those of the previous ones. 
^Vhat human beings have forgotten is the very object of their previous 
struggle and the method due to which there has been evolution. That 
is to say, it is unbelievable for them if it is reminded that self- 
annihilation is the only means by which they have attained or can 
hope to attain a higher existence. 

It should be noted that an individual is not left alone to take 
this long and strenuous journey in the path of evolution. The all 
pervading dynamic self is there to grant life to all those who progres- 
sively turn their face to the Real by annihilating themselves. It is 
the Creator who has led them form inorganic life to organic and it is 
He who leads the spirit from animal kingdom to humanity. 

"Again the omniscient Creator drags the spirit from animal 
kingdom to humanity". 

Referring to this Divine guidance in human evolution Rumi 
declares: 

( TV ^ O U <Li ) ^'^^^ ^^Jir* ^ J e^W^. 

"He (man) was in the beginning Adum (non-existence). He (God) 
brought him into existence. Then from the string of existence He 
brought him into mineral werld; from the string of minerals He 
brought into vegetation and from vegetation to animal and from 
animal to human". 

The time which man takes for evolving himself from animal life 
is also very long. The organism of the species which is to surpass 
others had to develop in the nature's laboratory in the most skilful 
manner. Referring to the Tradition in which it is pointed out that it 
took forty mornings for Adam to develop his physical existence, Rumi 
asks: 

"Why was (the time occupied in) the creation of Adam forty 
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mornings (each morning here refers to a very long duration of time)? 
(It is because) he says, "He (God) was adding (something new i.e. 
gradual development) to the (human) clay". 

It can indeed be said that man is nature's masterpiece. He has 
unique powers that give him increased control and enlarged freedom. 
He is a happy combination of complexity, integration, and efficiency. 
He is not a complexity of the hideous idol of an artist "with ten arms. 
If that had been the case it would have increased complexity but not 
efficiency and "it would have become an instance of degeneration 
rather than of e volution". (i) 

It should be noted that according to Rumi soon after the spirit 
manifests itself in inorganic world the struggle for higher existence 
starts. He does not believe that the struggle is only the characteristic 
of organic life. 

"Every mineral that sets its course towards (aspires to evolve 
into) the plant life grows from the tree of its fortune". 

The matter which succeeds in dying to itself emerges in organic 
life. Death is an entrance to higher life. Not until the atoms of the 
different elements lose their individuality, does the formation of 
microscopic organisms become possible. Had the minerals not been 
able to sacrifice themselves there would have been no emergence of 
vegetable kingdom. The struggle of minerals for higher life is not so 
evident as that we find in plant-life. The vegetation which is to 
evolve semehow finds out its way to animal kingdom. 

Uv\ ) 2jj± chlr>- ^^r J 1 J'J y^>- - - j 3) jj JU-JIT JJ\J jA 

"Every plant that turns its face towards the animals life drinks 
like Khizr from the fountain of Life". 

The struggle in this domain is very acute but the spirit succeeds 
in liberating it from itself and transforms it into human form. At this 
stage if it could live a natural life as in the previous stages, it would 
perhaps have attained its cherished goal. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that there are innumerable obstacles here in the way of further 
development. Luckily, there are other forces as well which are 
spiritual and directly affect human consciousness. It is mostly due 
to these that human spirit comes into contact with the object of its 
aspiration. Hence it is possible for it to acquire a still hgher life to 
which religion points out that it is eternal. 



(1) Modern Materialism, p. 132. 
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"Once more, when the spirit sets its face towards the Beloved, it 
lays down its load (and) passes into life without end", 

Rumi, like the vitalists in our time stresses on the fact that for the 
proper understanding of the phenomena of evolution we must look 
to the Impulse which manifests itself in all existence. Variations are 
duo to the very means that are adopted in the process of evolution. 
Heridity is not so important as to make the evolution dependent on 
it. The objects that evolve are inherent in the Impulse. The offspr- 
ings of a species make use of their parents inasmuch as parents are 
the cause of their generation. According to the scientific theories it 
is now pointed out that when the parent's body develops from the 
fertilized ovum a residue of unaltered germinal material is kept apart 
to form the reproductive cells. The essential germinal material 
contained in the parent eggcell is not used up in the construction of 
the body of other offsprings but is reserved unchanged for the forma- 
tion of the germcells of the following generation. 

By natural selection if evolutionists only mean that activity of 
nature which preserves the favourable variations and destroys injurious 
ones, then it is a very inadequate description of the process. The 
main question is why certain species produce and preserve these 
variations which protect them from their enemies. Take for example, 
the species of the lien and the sheep. The former have no doubt 
developed their claws to protect themselves and servive, while the 
latter could not even develop their horns. The use and disuse of an 
organ in an organism may affect the offspring but this also refers 
to the greater or lesser degree of intensity in the force of Impulse and 
its ability to take into account the conditions in the environment. 

Generally speaking the evolutionists in our time, by referring to 
so many factors like variations, adaptibility, favourable conditinos etc. 
have tried to explain the survival of the fittest. However, such views 
lead us to an idealistic concept of the world according to which all 
that is in the universe affects the course of evolution. Besides, these 
discussions do not take us beyond the physical well-being of organisms 
and species. The main point that is neglected in the phenomena of 
evolution is this that it makes death as a stepping stone for the 
attainment of all higher life. If that is the case then we shall have 
to go beyond the experience of life in the physical world. Apparently 
what we know are the stages of life that lie in between primitive 
organic forms of life and human existence, but there is no reason 
to believe that there are no other forms of life beyond these stages. 
True to the spirit of his evolutionism Rumi looks forward to higher 
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stages of life and is not content to remain at any one particular stage. 

We have pointed out that for Rumi there is nothing which is 
inanimate and that there is struggle for evolution in all stages of life. 
This struggle is neither for existence nor for power, nor for any other 
purposes. It is purely a struggle of Love for acquiring higher forms 
of life which is a means for the progressive realization of the Real. 
We do not know what kind of struggle is there in the mineral world 
but it is quite evident in the organic world. It is generally pointed 
out that in the struggle for existence individuals and species try to 
protect themselves from those that are powerful and make use of the 
weaker ones as a means for their own preservation. Rumi tells us 
that this very act refers to the fact that higher organisms help lower 
organisms in pulling them up to the level of their own existence. 
However, from an outsider's point of view it w T ould appear that higher 
species flourishes and lower perishes. If this had not been the case, 
he asks, then how could minerals have been consumed by vegetation? 
or how could plant-life haven been sacrificed for the sake of animal 
kingdom ? 

Vegetation is not inimical to inorganic matter when it destroys 
it or when it makes use of it for its self-preservation. It rather helps 
it to acquire a superior form of life in vegetation. A bacterium after 
its emergence becomes a self-producing machine which draws so many 
bacteria from the matter it consumes. The animal world in a similar 
way is not inimical to plant-life; it transforms vegetation into 
amoebae. An amoeba only increases the process of its procreation 
by the consumption of vegetation, 

There are as we know divergent lines of evolution. Each of 
them represents a unique stage in the organic development. It seems 
that nature in order to make this mortal abode worth living has given 
each species a free play to develop according to its gonius and 
propensity. The being who was to be a microcosm came at the end. 
It is in Adam that animal nature loses its distinctive characteristics. 
If human beings in their struggle for existence make use of animal and 
vegetable kingdom as a means, there is nothing wrong in it: 

(Wl a* Jjl ^ ) 

'The animals are justly slaughtered when the life of human 
beings is to be saved and their accomplishments are to increase". 

Such is the importance of humman life that all animal life can 
be sacrificed for it. But this does not in any way suggests that we have 
to treat it capriciously. This simply means that human beings should 
live a life which is befitting to the level of their existence; nay, they 
should even have to prove their superiority by sacrificing themselves 
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in order to acquire a life which identifies them with the Universal 
Reason which is quite different from the "partial intellect*' which 
they possess at this (I) stage. What is needed js the destruction of 
the "partial intellect" which they possess at this(i) stage. What is 
needed is the destruction of human self and its transformation into 
angelic self. When it is evident that in all stages of our previous 
existence we have not lost anything by dying to ourselves, then it is 
wrong to suppose that we lose anything if w r e work and succeed in 
self-annihilation. We all know that there is no scape from death, 
but this kind of death is not very helpful in our future evolution. 
Only that death which is consciously acquired by us in the path of self- 
realization is an entrance to a higher form of life. 



"Hence why should I fear that I lose something after death' '. 

If self-annihilation is to be considered as the fundamental law of 
evolution, then it is sheer ignorance to be afraid of death* Only a 
person who is already dead to his carnal self knows the truth of this 
assertion. Being himself one of these who have worked for this ideal, 
Rumi states about his future life with great confidence: 



"In the next stage, I shall die in my human life so that I may 
raise my head amongst cherubim and develop pinions like angels". 

Evolution is an universal phenomenon. It will be wrong to 
suppose that life stops at any particular stage. He tells us that even 
after acquiring angelic self there is still a further struggle ahead for 
those who would like to transcend this stage. There are stages of 
life which are even higher than those we can think of. There is no 
end to progress: 

< n\ ^ r ^ ^ur ) 

'The company of angels too, I shall have to leave, (because) 
(as the Quran says:) "Everything is perishable except His 
Countenance". 

Then again I shall sacrifice my angelic-self, becoming that which 
cannot be grasped by imagination". 

At the stage of humanity we cannot avoid the responsibility to 
work for our future evolution. However, we need not be disheartened 
for the reason that the struggle is hard. The Being who had been 



(1) Math. I, p. 99. 
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guiding us in all our previous stages of evolution, is there to help us 
in all our efforts. Hence he constantly reminds us to have faith in 
the teachings of spiritual men and seek help from the Source we 
come from, for nothing can be achieved without the Grace: 

' o^< *5 ^A ^ J~j -^ jj'\ \J , j-uT oj*;j J-u, c )j r \jS'"j\j 
JT\j yj* J^ _ ^ -u* 1> Oj^ ^ ^ ,JU ju-. L> U Ju^I 

"Thou hast come into those paths and stages; thou hast no idea 
or thought of coming into them. Dost thou know from where thou 
come? (But) they (spiritual forces) did bring thee forth. Th ou (now) 
definitely seest that thou hast come. Likewise they intend to take 
thee to a hundred different and manifeld worlds. Do not, therefore 
dency this (doctrine). If they (spiritual men) inform thee about that 
world, believe them". 

The Deity has brought us forth through so many stages of life so 
that there should not remain any doubt about our future life. But 
it is strange that very few pay any heed to the teaching which reminds 
of this life. Rumi points out that the teaching of the Quran as 
evolutionary in its spirit. He refers to the future stages of human 
evolution as indicated by the Quran in the following verse: 

( ^ £ JUui ) dj^ji V ft) Us s J-is jc Tiui* 

"You shall most certainly enter one stage after another. But 
what of those who do not believe? Wherefore?" 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MONTAIGNE'S 
ATTITUDE TO THE ESSAYS. 

Christopher Powell. 

The Essays of Michel Eyquem, Sieur de Montaigne, have been 
very papular in England ever since John Florio's lively translation in 
1603. The huge essay called Apology for Raimond Sebond has become 
the best-known and is frequently cited, along with the essay Of 
Cannibals, in connection with Shakespeare (1). From it we derive the 
usual idea of Montaigne as a sceptical philosopher, with his motto 
"Que scay-je?" and the medallion showing a pair of evenly-balanced 
scales. It is a pity that this view of him should have obscured other 
aspects of his thought; Scepticism profoundly influences him after the 
Apology, but he also develops a positive philosophy through the self- 
analysis and study of personality which culminate in the magnificent 
essay Of Experience. Although some critics, including M. Villey (2). 
appear to see a falling-off in wisdom in the later essays, for many 
readers it is in this final stage that Montaigne is at his most fascinating. 
The development of Montaigne's thought is becoming more generally 
realised, thanks to the work of Villey, Gide and others, and one 
important factor which has emerged is the extent to which Montaigne's 
numerous additions to the Essays, interpolations made in later life, 
affect their original form and meaning. The Third Book of 1588 
shows significant changes in his way of thinking, and later additions 
carry the development further. 

One particularly interesting aspect of Montaigne's thought is the 
progressive change in his own attitude to the Essays. In this article 
I shall trace this change from Book One through the later essays and 
amendments to the end of his life, when he could declare that the 
Essays had formed him as nearly as he had formed the Essays. 

Provisional dates have been given by Villey for the writing of the 
various Essays. Most of Book One was probably composed in 1572 — 
73. Then in 1576 — 78 came the sceptical crisis, when Montaigne was 
busy on the Apology for Raimond Sebond. To this period belong 



(1) This aspect 'of Montaigne has been examined by G. C. Taylor in 
his book Shakespeare's Debt to Montaigne (1925). 

(2) See the reference to Villey's opinion in Andre Gide's Journal for 
12th. March, 1933. 
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many of the essays of Book Two. In 1579—80 he seems to have 
written several important essays for Book One (including that on the 
Cannibals), and a number for Book Two. These essays reveal a 
growing interest in self-portrayal; Montaigne writes in a more intimate 
style than ever before, Having decided to make himself the subject 
of his book, he composed a short Preface announcing this to the 
reader. The first two books of the Essays were published at Bordeaux 
in 15S0. A few alterations were made for the 1582 edition, 
mainly to satisfy the Church authorities. Then in 1586 _ 87 
Montaigne prepared the Third Book. It was published in the follow- 
ing year, together with a new edition of the other two books, now 
augmented by a number of notes and interpolations. Further addi- 
tions were made in readiness for the next impression, but Montaigne 
died in 1592. Most of his final amendments were incorporated in 
Mademoiselle de Gournay's 1595 edition. It is this version, with a. 
few small changes as the result of research, that we read today. 

Montaigne is not the most orderly of writers. It is one of his 
charms that we never know what we shall find next; comments on 
philosophy may be interrupted by personal reminiscences; then we 
find a reference to Plutarch or a quotation from Virgil before a leap 
into something else — commentaries on curious superstitions or the 
treatment given to their kings by the inhabitants of ancient Thrace. 
Nothing, at first sight, could seem more confused. In fact, the 
Essays have an inner unity which Montaigne himself makes clear for 
us in a number of comments. The superficial chaos is largely a result 
of the interpolations. It is not so apparent in the early essays as 
they originally stood (i.e. before 1588), and we can read them in this 
form if we use a modern edition which follows Villey in printing the 
1580 text with a mark (a), and the texts of 1588 and 1595 marked 
(b) and (c) respectively. A comparison of these three versions is 
enlightening. 

The earliest essays are, as conceived, very short indeed and rather 
stiff in manner. They have little intimacy, no hint of self-revelation. 
For the most part, they consist of anecdotes drawn from history or 
classical authors, linked by short comments. The opinions expressed 
are usually limited to general observation. The result is but to point 
a moral or adorn a tale. For example, here are the openings of the 

first three essays of Book One, in their original form(3) : 

"The most common way to soften the hearts of those we have 

offended, when they have us at their mercy and are able to take 

revenge, is to move them to pity and commiseration by 

submission" . (I, 1.) 



(3) Quotations are from the translation of the Essays by E. J. Trech- 
mann, New York, 1946. 
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"The story goes that Psammenitus, King of Egypt, being defea- 
ted and taken prisoner by Cyrus, King of Persia, and seeing his 
captive daughter, dressed as a slave, pass him on her way to 
draw water, and all his friends weeping and wailing around him, 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground without uttering a word". .(I, 2.) 
"Bertrand du Guesclin died at the siege of the castle of Randon, 
near to Le Puy in Avvergne : the besieged were, after capitulating, 
ordered to bring the keys of the place on the body of the dead 
man". (1, 3.} 

If we look for Montaigne's opinions about the Essays at this time, 
we find that he has little idea so far of his purpose in writing them. 
In Book One, essay 8, Of Idleness, he affirms that he has retired to 
his home to spend "in rest and retirement the little time I still have 
to live"; here his imagination has "brought forth so many chimeras 
and fantastic monsters, the one on top of the other, without order or 
design" that he has decided to write them down. In 1,28 of Friend- 
ship, the Essays are described as "grotesque and monstrous bodies, 
pieced together of different members, without any definite shape, 
without any order, coherence, or proportion, except they be 
accidental". The idea is repeated in I, 46, where he likens the 
.Essays to a "gallimaufry", a miscellaneous collection. In essay 50, 
he discusses his method of writing; how he does his best to treat each 
subject as it deserves. There is so far no idea, apparently, that the 
"subject" of the Essays is to be himself. This notion germinates in the 
Second Book. We find some interesting comments in 11,8. Addressing 
this essay to Madame d'Estissac, whose son later accompanied 
Montaigne to Italy, he says that writing was thrust on him by 
melancholy and boredom: 

"And then, finding myself empty and totally destitute of any 
other matter, I offered myself for the subject-matter of my essays." 
So for the first time we meet the idea of the Essays as a self-por- 
trait. (4). This manifesto comes just after what is in fact a practical 
demonstration, for in II ,6 Montaigne has described vividly the accident 
(a fall from horseback) which almost killed him, one of the most 
lively passages of the Essays, Here we are already far from the 
manner of the earliest essays in Book One. 

Up to this point, Montaigne has only written short essays, seldom 
exceeding a few pages in length. Now comes the Apology for Raimond 
Sebond; two hundred pages in the P16iade edition of the Essays. Its 
sheer length sets it apart from anything else Montaigne ever wrote. 
The most consciously serious of all his works, it does not defend but 



(4) Though we cannot be quite certain when these lines were written. 
Young M. d'Estissac accompanied Montaigne on his travels in 1580, 
so ,it Js possible *that the opening paragraphs of this essay, addressed 
to his mother, might have been written in eourtesy and ladded just 
before publication. 
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subtly demolishes Sebond's arguments for belief in God by the exercise 
of pure reason. Montaigne does not seem to have intended to disprove 
or condemn Christianity, although it is clear that he was a believer 
by conformity to custom rather than conviction; he wanted to show 
that human reason, intellect and wisdom are so puny, and all man's 
knowledge so uncertain, that they can teach us nothing about God 
or indeed about anything else; the Catholic religion has to be accepted 
entirely by faith. (This viewpoint, called fideism, was later condemned 
by the Church and the Essays were put on the Index.) 

The Apology makes fascinating reading as argument; the question- 
ing of the most basic beliefs is a foretaste of Descartes, and there 
is something of perverse glee in the way Montaigne undermines one 
after another all man's proudest claims. For the reader who is looking 
for intimate self-portrayal this essay may be rather dry. Even the 
additions made afterwards do little to relieve the tension of argument 
with quaint personal details or discursive chat. Montaigne treats it 
in a different manner from his other essays, AndrS Gide suggests that 
Montaigne could not proceed with his self-portrait until he had 
worked out the problems in his mind; 'The desire to compose that 
chapter stood in his way". (Journal December, 1911). In one 
sense, of course, the essay is most revealing, since we go right into 
Montaigne's mind and see how it works. But this is incidental to 
the main purpose of the essay. Montaigne does not discuss himself, 
or the Essays. 

Villey assigns several important essays to the year 1579, when the 
Apology had probably been finished. Two new features now appear 
in Montaigne's writings. One is the references to renal colic or kidney 
stone, a complaint from which he was to suffer much pain for the 
rest of his life. The other is a growing awareness of the potential 
value of the Essays not just as a self-portrait, but as a record of 
experience and Montaigne's reaction to it. Essay IL37 is entitled 
Of the Resemblance of Children to their Fathers, but as often the true 
subject is much wider and includes a survey of Montaigne's illness. 
This could have been a dismal and boring topic, but Montaigne makes 
it otherwise, and treats us to some amusing comments on the unrelia- 
bility of doctors and medicine. Pain has obviously increased his self- 
awareness, and so we find him discussing — in a manner very different 
from that of the early Essays — his personal reactions to an experience 
which was extremely vivid and which he was anxious to describe. 
Moreover, he begins the essay with a discussion of the Essays them- 
selves, and although (as in 11,8) he makes little account of them 
("a bundle of diverse pieces"), he adds:' 

"For the rest, I do not correct my first impressions by my second. 
My intention is to show the progress of my opinions, and that each 
part may be seen in its original state. I should like to have begun 
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earlier, that I might follow the course of my changes". 

So here we have a description of the Essays as a record of change, 
although it is to be noted than Montaigne did not entirely keep to 
his plan of "not correcting his first impressions". 

In the essay Of Giving the Lie (II, 18), probably written about 
the same time, Montaigne opens with a reply to possible objections 
to the Essays. Some, he says, may say that self-portrayal is a proper 
subject for the great and famous but hardly for a man of the common 
run: 

"The objection is true but it affects me very little. I am here 
not erecting a statue to be stuck up at the street corner of a town 

or in a church or market place it is intended for a nook in a 

library, and to entertain a neighbour, a kinsman, a friend, who may 
take pleasure in renewing his acquaintance and intimacy with me by 
means of this portrait", 

Montaigne has now firmly decided that his Essays are to be a self- 
portrait, and that the portrayal shall record his experience and chang- 
ing opinions. That he was fully aware of the fluidity of those opinions 
is shown by a number of entries in the essays written just before the 
15^0 publication, and also by certain essays in Book Three. Thus in 
1,26 we find: 

'These are my humours and opinions. I give them as repre- 
senting what I myself believe, not as what I expect others to 
believe. I aim here only at disclosing myself, who may peradven- 
ture be a different self tomorrow, if anything newly learned shall 
have changea me", 

These thoughts evidently led Montaigne to consider more fully 
than before the ephemeral nature of personality. The essay Of 
Repentance, written in 1586—7, examines the whole question; 
He tries to find out what in a man is changeable and what is basic to his 
character. This involves a discussion of the Essays, since they are 
a record of character. At the opening of the essay, he says: 

"I cannot fix my object (i.e, himself) .... I do not portray 
the thing itself. I portray the passage; not a passing from one 
age to another, or, as the people put it, from seven years to seven 
years, but from day to day, from minute to minute .... So it 
may be that I contradict myself, but, as Demades said, the truth 
I never contradict". 

Montaigne was probably becoming conscious of inconsistencies 
in his Essays, and wanted to explain them. Eager that his Essays 
should be a true record, he was unwilling to falsify one part in order 
that it might tally with another. Elsewhere in the Third Book he 
says that there are no contradictions; this is not quite true, but all 
the opinions expressed reflect Montaigne's view at the time of writing. 
The problem of reconciling truth with consistency was evidently a 
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problem to him in his later work. 

In this essay Of Repentance (111,2) Montaigne reaches a new stage 
in his attitude to the Essays; he realises that in portraying himself, he 
is portraying the whole of humanity. 

"I am holding up to view a humble and lustreless life; that 

is all one. Moral philosophy, in any degree, may apply to an 

ordinary and secluded life as well as to one of richer stuff; every 

man carries within him the entire form of the human constitution". 

At the same time, there is no hint of the least didactic purpose :_ 

"Others form man; I describe him". To "form man" was a design 

which Montaigne never had; he would have shunned any such 

suggestion. 

The essay Of Vanity, 111,9, comments at greater length than ever 
before on the Essays. The observations are scattered at intervals 
throughout this vast and loosely constructed essay, one of the most 
important Montaigne wrote and also the most diffuse. He opens ;t 
by asserting that to write about vanity is perhaps the greatest vanity 
of all, and several times he asks us to bear with him in what he says: 
"Reader, permit this test-piece (ce coup d' essay) also to pass muster; 
and the third addition to the other parts of my portrait". Here he 
is approaching a definition of his work; the essay as a "test-piece"; 
an attempt to find the truth. We shall see this clarified in the last 
essay in the book. He also remarks "I add, but do not correct". 
This was true at the time of writing, but much was to be added after 
1588. A lot of space is taken up in attempting to clarify points in 
the style of the Essays which might perplex readers - punctuation, 
spelling, the difficulty of following some of his arguments. Plainly 
Montaigne is more concerned than previously that the Essays should 
be rightly understood. On the surface, he still makes little account 
of them, more from modesty, I think, than affectation; they are but 
"ravasseries" or "rhapsodies"; he is too lazy to read through the 
proofs before publication, but in any case, says he, it is not worth 
the trouble. Yet there is one feature of the Essays which he has now 
come to notice: — 

"I have felt this unexpected advantage from the publication 
of my conduct of life, that in some sort it serves me as a rule. 
I sometimes consider whether it would not be better not to dis- 
close the history of my life. This public disclosure of it obliges 
me to keep to the path, and not to give the lie to the picture 
I have drawn of my qualities, which are usually less distorted and 
contradictory than the malicious and unhealthy judgments of these 
times will admit of". 

For the first time he is realising that his book, like many another 
creation, is endowed with a life of its own and is capable of influencing 
its creator. This is a motif which recurs in the later additions, 
published in 1595. 
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Montaigne's last essay, III, 13 Of Experience is full of great 
utterances, expressed without dogmatism or claims to infallibility. 
Montaigne says that he has found the truest knowledge to be that 
gained through self- observation and intelligent conformity to his own 
nature (the "maitresse forme" of the essay Of Repentance). He thinks 
that the supreme virtue is to "rightly and truly enjoy one's existence" 
(jouyr loiallement de son estre). In this last essay, he gives us a 
definition of the essays which links their title to their purpose: "In 
line, all this farrago that I am scribbling here is nothing but a record 
o£ the experiences of my life (les essais de ma vie)". Experience, 
for Montaigne, is a question of "trials" in which the character is tested 
and the character itself tests the nature of reality. The Essays are 
the record of these "trials", the documentation of a life-long 
experiment - the experiment of living, and especially the experiment 
of living with a painful illness, observing reactions and asking ques- 
tions. The result has been to give Montaigne a positive philosophy, 
based on the needs of his own nature: "Nature is a gentle guide, 
but not more gentle than she is wise and just". 

The interpolations made by Montaigne after 1588 affect all three 
books. Although some additions had been made to Books One and 
Two for the 1588 impression, the 1595 ones are more numerous and 
more weighty. Some of this new material is made up of quotations 
from newly-read books inserted to give point to existing comments, 
but many paragraphs in a very personal style were also added, some- 
times changing the entire tone of an essay. (This is especially true 
of Book One, where some essays were doubled in length by the two 
sets of additions.) The new comments do not show any further develop- 
ment in Montaigne's view of the essays themselves, but reinforce the 
attitude expressed in Book Three. He also tries to explain the 
additions : 

"My book is always one. Except that at every new edition 
(that the buyer may not go away quite empty-handed) I take the 
liberty to add an occasional ornament over and above, since i* 
is only a piece of badly-joined marquetry. They are but over- 
weights, which do not contradict the first form, but, by a little 
ambitious subtlety, impart a particular value to each of those that 
follow". (Ill, 9). 

This is not, in fact, the whole story, as an examination of certain 
es&ays will show; Montaigne's attitude to death, for instance, changes 
a great deal and passages in 1,7 and III, 12 (especially the additions) 
are so different that it can hardly be denied that Montaigne does, in 
this case, contradict his "first form". In fairness to Montaigne it may 
be said that so unmethodical a man may well have been less aware 
of the inconsistencies than we are. Yet in a sense, his book is indeed 
"always one" for it always reflects the truth about himself and his 
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opinions even though the opinions may be different at different times. 
"It may be that I contradict mayself, but the truth I never contradict". 
If we realise this, and also search for the real topic of each essay 
(perhaps not quite the same as in its title) we shall not get lost: "It 
is the negligent reader who mislays my subject, not I: a word or two 
on it may always be discovered in some corner, which will not fail 
to be sufficient, though it may be hard to find". 

Montaigne also puts more clearly the discovery of his 1588 essays : 
in an addition to II, 18 he says: 

"In modelling this figure after myself, I have so often been 
obliged to adjust and compose it, in order to get at myself, that 
the copy has in some sort become shaped and consolidated o 
itself. In portraying myself for others I have portrayed myself 
in more distinct colours than were mine originally. I have no 
more made my book than my book has made me; a book consubs- 
tantial with its author, concerned with me alone, a part of my 
life : not dealing with and aimed at other and third persons like all 
other books. Have I wasted my time in so continually and care- 
fully rendering an account of myself? For they who examine 
themselves so closely, they do not penetrate so far beneath the 
skin, as one who makes it his study, his work and his trade, who 
is engaged with all his faith, with all his strength, on a record 
the will endure". 

With this quotation, which shows Montaigne's final view of the 
Essays, I shall end this study. We have come a long way from the 
vague Concepts expressed about the Essays by the earlier Montaigne. 
Yet he never came to have too high an opinion of them or claim any 
special merits. His most important decision was that taken about the 
time of the Apology to make the Essays a record of personal experience; 
later he saw the deeper implications of this, but his scepticism and 
modesty saved him from trying anything pretentious. His attitude 
to the Essays developed as he found their value in clarifying his own 
ideas, but he presents them to us, at the end no less than at the 

beginning, in the simple manner described in his preface: "This is 

a book of good faith, Reader". 
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THE DEMON DRUMMER OF TEDWORIH, 



Colin Visser 

College of Arts 

On the 13th of April 1663, John Mompesson of Tedworth, 
Wiltshire, laid formal charges against a certain William Dniry (1), 
His charges related to an incident which had occurred in March of 
the previous year. It was then that Drury, a soldier and drummer 
in a recently disbanded regiment, had first called on Mr. Mompesson 
to ask for assistance. He was refused, He persisted until Mr, 
-Mmnpessoa, thoroughly annoyed, confiscated his dram, Dnsry left 
threatening revenge, Shortly afterwards the Mompesson family began 
to be troubled by inexplicable noises of which the most alarming was 
a banging 00 the confiscated drum at unexpected hours of the night, 
Dniry was charged with creating a nuisance. He denied the charges 
which were not proved. Drary disappeared, but the noises continued, 
accompanied by phenomena so strange that at last Mr, Mompesson •was 
''carryed" to the King "who heard all the story* '(a)* So began a 
cause ciUhre that was sung in ballads, celebrated in poems and 
t naet':xl on the stage. It intrigued some of England's most distingui- 
sh -d philosophers and as late as 1768 John Wesley, in his Journal, 
could still mention the events with awe. 



1 \ \ "i 



liaps the first published account of the incident is a broad-side 

h A Wonder of Wonders, by Abraham Miles, a copy of which 
in the Bodleian Library is dated by Anthony & Wood **Mense febraar: 
1662/ 3 "(3)* By 1664 the incident was sufficiently well known for it 
to find its way into Samuel Butler's Hudtbras, In the second part 
Hmiibnis and his squire, Ralph, meet a lady who remarks sceptically 
that : 



Some have mistaken Blocks and Posts, 
For Spectres, Apparitions, Ghosts 
With Saweer eyes, and Horns; and some 
Have heard the Devil beat a Drum, (4) 



Tbr. most detailed account of the events, however, was ^h/en to 
the public by Joseph GlanvilL In January 1663, Gianvill, the vicar 
of FromtvS^hvood in Somersetshire, took advantage of his proximity 
to Ted worth to visit Mr, Mompesson 's house and see the phenomena 
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Lne .frontispiece to the second p3.1t of Sa4dm:mnus Triumpkatus, 
^ jSl * The f«in^ in.tivj top left hand corner represents the Demon 
Drummer. 
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for himself. Joseph Glanvill was a man of some importance. In 
1661, while at Lincoln College, Oxford, he had published The Vanity 
of Dogmatizing in which he advocated a fashionable scepticism. 
Anthony a Wood says unkindly that by publishing this book Glanvill 
intended "to gain himself a name among the virtuosi" (5). It is 
certain that Glanvill' s scepticism was simply a means of promoting 
an easier acceptance of the "New Philosophy" of which he was ap 
admirer. The year before he went to Tedworth he published Lux 
Orientates, a book which depended on the neo-Platonic doctrines of 
Henry More. Joseph Glanvill's interest in neo-Platonic theories, and 
more particularly in neo-Platonic theories on the nature of the soul, 
combined with his preoccupation with methods of scientific proof to 
promote an interest in supernatural phenomena. It was this that led 
him to Tedworth. 

At Tedworth he was received (by Mr. Mompesson and witnessed 
what can best be called (a series of poltergeist phenomena. He exa- 
mined them carefully and could later tanswer the penetrating questions 
sent to ;him by Henry More. He feaw the drum beat both by "fire 
and candle"; boards moved mysteriously and tables and chairs "walk't 
about"; the "daemon" beat at .the head and the posts tof the children's 
bed with a hammer and noises were heard not only in the rooms but 
above the house, Glanvill was [convinced of the authenticity of what 
he had seen and could assure More, who seems to have been deter- 
mined to arrive at (the truth, that sit was not a device to lower the 
value of the house and that the heavy panting he had heard \vas not 
a dog under the bed. (6) 

Glanvill sent a full description of what he had seen to Henry 
More. On March 31, 1663, More passed it on to his close friend Lady 
Conway. "I have sent you here a iiarrative enclosed beyond all 
exception", he wrote. The apparent certainty of the {evidence filled 
him with enthusiasm. 



that Dr. Baines(7) that whitleather witt had (but had 
the hap to have been in Tedworth an those transactions. What 
tough tugging "would there have been betwixt the evidence 
of sense and the prejudicate phancyes that his Taurine blood 
had hatched against the existence of Daemons. (8) 

The : day after his return from Tedworth Glanvill wrote of the 
events to his friend, the theologian Richard Baxter; 

1 came yesterday from Mr. Mompesson' s house at 
Te id worth, of whose disturbance I presume you have Jieard. 
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And I understood there, that you were desirous of a perticular 
account that you might publish the Relation. I came Jthither 
upon the same designe, and was an *eye and ear witnesse of 
many thinges which the Infidell world will scarce believe. 

Like More, Glanvill was convinced that the Ted worth phenomena 
could provide evidence which would convince those who were hostile 
to a belief in the existence of a world of spirits: 'Tme confident/' 
he continued, "a Relation of those strange transactions will be as 
palpable and convictive a Testimony against Atheism as this age hath 
afforded. Some Hobbists who have been there, are already convinced, 
and those 'that are 'not so are fain to stick to their opinions against 
the evidence of theii senses. " (9) 

Although Baxter had wanted to "publish the relation" he did not 
do so. The account presumably remained among his papers and it 
is mteresting to note that some years later he wrote to Increase Mather, 
the New Englander who was to play so important a part in the Salem 
witchcraft trials -of 1692, to commend his Essay for the Recording of 
Illustrious Providences of 1684. Baxter was so taken with this 
"history of prodigies", that he wrote, 

I purpose to put my scraps into your hands (so much 
as is not lost) And not 'only so, but to furnish you with some 
from a friend, if you will reprint your books while you are 
here, And (add these as a supplement. (10) 

By this time, however, Glanvill' s account was already famous and 
Increase Mather himself had already written admiringly of "Mr. 
Glanvill's Collection of Modern Relations/' (n) The Salem witchcrafts 
were therefore directly linked with similar and earlier events in 
England. 

Glanvill did not immediately publish his .findings. It feeems that 
Mr. Mompesson was "not willing to have a Narrative publish't, till 
the disturbance bee <over, and then it will fee fully and perticularly 
done." ( 12) Publication was further delayed when, shortly after his 
visit, Glanvill fell seriously ill. In November or December 1663, 
Henrv More told Lady Conway that an account of the events was 
in Glanvill's hands and that he would have made "some consyderable 
progress in that affair had not a 'violent fever seiz'd on him, and 
brought him to the very brink of [his hope of enlargement but of {this 
earthly prison into the more open world of spiritts/*(i3) 

When eventually Glanvill did print the story of the demon 
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drummer he turned it to his own purposes. For some time he had 
been determined to use science, which interested him deeply, in defense 
of established religion. He wanted to defeat Hobbes and Ihis fellow 
materialists on their own ground, and to produce sensible jevidence 
for the existence of the supernatural. This evidence, he believed, 
could be found in a close examination of supernatural phenomena and, 
more particularly, the phenomena associated with witchcraft. It /was 
with this in mind that he wrote A ^Philosophical Endeavour <m the 
Defence of the Being of Witches, which was published 'in 1666 . Almost 
the entire edition was destroyed [in the Great Fire while jt was (Still 
at the printers. In 1667 it was reprinted as Some Philosophical 
Considerations Touching the Being of Witches and Witchcraft. 

In this book Glanvill attempted 110 more than to prove the 
possibility of witchcraft. Towards the end of 1667 he revised jSome 
Philosophical Considerations and reprinted it as A Blow at Modem 
Sadducism. His object was now enlarged. He -intended not only to 
establish the possibility of witchcraft but to prove its actual existence. 
It was as proof that he printed, for the first time, ' 'an Account of the 
Fam'd Disturbance by the Drummer, in the House of Mr, 
Mompesson' ' . 

The account was Nvritten in the l form ot a letter to Lord Brereton, 
a leading member of the Royal Society to which Glanvill himself had 
been elected in 1664. Glanvill obviously thought that his narrative 
would afford evidence of the existence of spirits which would be 
considered conclusive by a group of "new philosophers", and he 
believed that evidence of this sort Was essential if proof were to be 
established. This is revealed by the remarks with which he prefaced 
his account: 



And did the SOCIETY of which your Lordship is an 
illustrious Member, direct some of its wary, and 'luciferom 
enquiries towards the *World of Spirits, I believe we should 
have another kinde of Metaphy sicks, than those are taught by 
men that love to Iwrite great Volumes, and to be subtil about 
nothing. For we know not any thing of the world we live 
in, but by experiment, and the Phoenomena; and there is the 
same way of speculating immaterial nature, by extraordinary 
Events and Apparitions, which possibly might be improved 
to notices not contemptible were there a Cautious, and 
Faithful History made of those certain and uncommon 
appearances. At least it would be a standing evidence against 
SADDUCISM, to which the present Age is so unhappily 
disposed, and a sensible Argument of our Immortality. ,(14) 
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Glanvill found support for his venture not only amongst traditional 
philosophers but from the new men of science. This curious alliance 
between science and the supernatural is best illustrated by Glanvill's 
correspondence with Robert Boyle. With his gift for making useful 
friendships Glanvill had introduced himself to the distinguished 
scientist by sending him a copy of Lux Orientalist) He then enlisted 
Boyle's aid in the collection of narratives similar to that of his 
"Demon Drummer" which would expand the collection of accounts 
of" supernatural events of which the "Drummer" was the first. On 
October ;th, 1677? he wrote to Boyle: 

I have lately received a letter from Mr. Jo. How, the 
minister, in which he tells mee, that he acquainted you with 
a design I am now upon, which is to collect some" modern 
well attested relations of fact, to prove the existence of 
witches and apparitions; and that you thereupon were 
pleased to mention a notable narrative in your hands of Sir 
George Mansfield's case, which he saith you are willing to 
oblige me with. (16) 



Boyle sent the story and approved of the design, for, he had 
written in an earlier letter to Glanvill: 

f „ -^ —^ ' 

We live in an age, and a place, where-in all stories of 
witchcrafts, or other magical feats, are by many, even of the 
wise, suspected, and by too many, that would pass for wits, 
derided and exploded. 

Careful accounts of supernatural events did much, he believed, "to 
conduce to the reclaiming .... of atheists". 

Yet in their correspondence the signs of the rift between science 
and religion were already obvious, for Boyle had remarked in the 
same letter that a study of supernatural phenomena would "advan- 
tageously enlarge our knowledge" in philosophy though not, he added, 
"in physics, strictly so called". (17) 

Glanvill's account of the demon drummer of Tedworth was, 
therefore, a significant factor in the 17th Century struggle between 
an emerging materialistic science and accepted religious beliefs, but 
its philosophical intention was too abstruse to be appreciated by the 
general public. Glanvill's narrative was read, rather, as a simple 
story of the supernatural and as such it was tremendously popular. 
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A new edition of A Blow at Modem Sadducism appeared in 1668 and 
m 1 68 1 a revised version with additions was published as Sadducismus 
Trutmphatus: It was published posthumously for in 1680 Glanvill 
had died in his house at Bath. The new edition was prepared for 
the press by Henry More. (18) Sadducismus Triumphatus was reprinted 
in 1682, 1688, 1689 and, for the last time, in 1726. 

One of the first people to see Glanvill' s account of the Tedworth 

incident was Samuel Pepys who was reading a copy of A Blow at 
Modem Sadducism on Christmas day, 1667, although the date given 
on the title page is 1668. His impressions, one suspects, were those 
of the majority of his contemporaries: 

Wife and girl and I alone at dinner - a good Chistmas 
dinner. My wife reading to me "The History of the Drummer 

of Mr. Mompesson", which is a strange story of spies, and 

worth reading indeed. (19) 

Although the philosophical issues escaped Pepys as they escaped 
most readers, yet the subsequent history of the Drummer story cannot 
be understood without some knowledge of the changing philosophical 
scene. For issues in philosophy, iknown directly only to a few, will 
gradually become diffused until, insensibly, they affect the attitudes 
of the most unheeding. When, in 1679, John Oldham published his 
Satires upon the Jesuits his attitude to Glanvill* s tale was full of the 
scepticism which had already marked the reference in Butler's 
Hudibras, but which, in the changing climate of opinion, had become 
much more wide-spread. Admittedly, Oldham, the friend of the Earl 
of Rochester, was more sceptical than most, but it is with an increasin- 
gly common satirical intent that he rails against the "merchandise 
of Rome", claiming, sarcastically, that one drop of holy water, "The 
Pope's Elixir", would have "silene'd quite the Wiltshire Drum". (20) 

More elaborate criticism of the Drummer story came from that 
suspect quarter, Holland, where, Henry More had remarked in a letter 
to Boyle, a "considerable company of men" had appeared, "mere 
scoffers at religion, and atheistical, that professed themselves 
Cartesians' \(2i) In 1695 De Betoverde Wereld by the Dutch Cartesian, 
Balthazar Bekker, was translated into English as The World Bewitched. 
This translation was reprinted in 1700 under the title The World Turn d 
Upside Down. Bekker drew attention to Glanvill 's Sadducismus 
Triumphatus, "a Book, wherein he employs a great deal of Learning, 
to prove that Witchcrafts, Inchantments, Apparitions, and Phantoms, 
are possible". He found Glanvill "carries it above all others, as to 
the force of his reasoning", but examined the story of "the Spirit of 
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Tedworth" to find it the product of delusion or conscious fraud. (22) 

In 1718 Francis Hutchinson conclusively stated the case against 
the belief in witchcraft and tales of the supernatural when he published 
An Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft, with Observations upon 
Matters of Fact. He opposed "Dr. More, and Mr. Glanville, and Mr. 
Baxter", who, he wrote, "have defended and pretended to solve the 
the grossest of the Notions". (23) The declining belief in the reality 
of supernatural phenomena he attributed to "modern Improvements 
of natural and experimental Philosophy" and to the development of 
the Royal Society. (24) Science had established itself as antagonistic 
to belief in supernatural phenomena; Glanvill's attempt to use the 
"New Philosophy" in defence of established religion had failed. It 
is with irony that we recall his words: 



And did the Society of which your Lordship is an illus- 
trious Member direct some of its wary, and luciferous enquiries 
towards the World of Spirits, I believe we should have 
another kinde of Metaphysicks, than those are taught by men 
that love to write great Volumes and to be subtil about 
nothing. 

When next we meet the Demon Drummer of Tedworth it is in an 
atmosphere purged of all metaphysical speculation. Joseph Addison's 
last contribution to the stage was a comedy, "after Moliere's Manner", 
entitled The Drummer. It was produced at Drury Lane on March 10, 
1 7 16 but had probably been written some years before. Addison 
based his play on the Tedworth incident, but the resemblance is very 
slight. The "drummer" of the play is a disappointed suitor who has 
disguised himself as the ghost of Sir George Truman in an attempt 
to scare away Tinsel, his rival for the hand of Lady Truman. Sir 
George, not dead at all, returns and, disguised as his own ghost, 
scares the imposter away. 

The events which Glanvill had found so pregnant with meaning 
furnished Addison with no more than a comic situation. There is an 
implicit scepticism in Addison's play which comes to the surface in 
the scene where Tinsel reassures Lady Truman, who is momentarily 
scared by the "drummer". When Tinsel speaks, his lines have the 
urbanity of an age far removed from Glanvill's preoccupations: 

Tinsel : Give me but possession of your Person, and I'll whirle you 
up to Town for a winter and cure you at once. Oh ! I 
have known many a Country Lady come to London with 
frightful Stories of the Hall-House being haunted, of 
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Fairies, Spirits, and Witches; that by the time she had 
seen a Comedy, play'd at an Assembly, and ambled in 
a Ball or two, has been so little afraid of Bugbears, that 
she has ventur'd home in a Chair at all Hours of the 
Night. (25) 

All trace of the fear of the supernatural has disappeared. 

It would be dangerous to oversimplify the issues, but it is difficult 
to deny the "gradual, insensible, yet profound modification of the 
habits of thought prevailing in Europe", which Lecky claimed had 
taken place in the Seventeenth Century. (26) The incident of the 
Demon Drummer of Tedworth and its subsequent history is a useful 
index of this change. Glanvill's account of the incident appeared at 
a climactic moment. Scientific thought was developing but had not 
yet clearly shown itself hostile or even indifferent to the belief in the 
reality of supernatural phenomena, although the theories of Descartes 
and, even more, of Hobbes caused increasing discomfort to theologians. 
As the century drew to its close scientific fact established itself as the 
dominant reality. Glanvill had sensed this and had tried to turn the 
Tedworth and similar incidents into scientific proof of the existence of 
the supernatural. It was an impossible liaison. Science, specifically 
concerned with the material, could only be antagonistic. The Tedworth 
incident was increasingly discredited or explained away, until at last, 
devoid of all significance, it was remembered only as a curiosity. 
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NEW APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

by 
John H. Montagu Butler. 

To study a language is not the same thing as to learn it. Learn- 
ing a language involves the acquisition of practical skill; it is an 
artistic rather than a scientific activity. 

But the scientific study of a language, while it does not in itself 
learn or teach a language, may help us to do so, by sohwing us what 
is to be learnt and in what order, so that we may organize our learn- 
ing or teaching more efficiently. 

Before considering the modern approach to linguistics, it is necessary 
to summarize the previous history of the subject as studied in Europe 
and America. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century, linguistic study was 
practically confined to the classical languages, of which modern 
languages were supposed to be more or less degenerate descendants. 
Latin was regarded as a "logical" language, the grammatical concepts 
of which were part of the essential structure of thought, and were 
therefore implicit in every language, however corrupt or imperfect it 
might have become. The many resemblances between the forms of 
languages were attributed to common descent from a known living 
or dead language. Some believed this parent language to be Greek, 
others Hebrew, while one Dutch scholar patriotically affirmed all 
languages, living and dead, to be derived from Dutch. 

In 1786 Sir William Jones produced the theory, based on his 
studies of Sanscrit, that all the languages which we now call Indo- 
European were descended from a definite, but remote and unknown, 
common ancestor. This theory was applied and developed in the work 
of Rask, Bopp, Grimm, Max Mueller, Skeat, and other nineteenth 
century philologists, who established the unity of the Indo-European 
language family and the relationship between different members of 
that family. They discovered many of the laws governing sound-shifts. 
On this basis, and on that of diligent comparison of word-material, 
they were led to make reasonable conjectures as to the nature and 
form of the parent Indo-European language, and its possible affinities 
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with other language-families, such as Semitic or Finno-Ugric, and even 
to speculate on the origin of language itself. 

In the early twentieth century a more scientific approach was 
introduced - or re-introduced - by Ferdinand de Saussure, who insisted 
on descriptive methods rather than on philosophical speculations. 
Henry Sweet made important contributions to the study of phonetics. 
Otto jespersen may be considered as the last of the older or the first 
of the modern linguists. His work was many-sided, generally sound, 
and always interesting. 

Semantics as dealt with by Ogden and Richards in "The Meaning 
of Meaning" is perhaps of more interest to philosophers than to pure 
linguists. 

The growing importance of English as a world language, and the 
need to teach it more efficiently to people to whom traditional grammar 
on the classical European model is totally foreign and misleading, has 
called for a new description of English which should correspond mo r e 
closely with the language as actually spoken and written. Pioneers 
in the practical field include such English-teaching experts as Harold 
Palmer, Michael West, Noonan, W, Stannard Allen and A.S. Hornby. 
Working independently of one another, these experts have thrown 
much light on the nature of the English language. 

The study of non-European languages, especially American Indian 
Languages, has meanwhile stimulated much academic research in 
English-speaking countries, especially the United States, which has 
produced such eminent names as Edward Sapir, Leonard Bloomfield, 
Charles Fries, and Robert Lado, to name only a few. In Great Britain 
we have the great phonetician Daniel Jones, Simeon Potter, Sir Alan 
Gardiner, the late WJ. Entwhistle, and others. 

- The starting points of modern linguistic study may be summarized 
as Situation, Sounds, and Structure, Meaning and Function are 
regarded as secondary, not because they are unimportant, but because 
they are mental aspects of language, impossible to observe directly 
and best inferred from the relationship between Situation and Structure. 
This is not absolute dogma, though it is a principle which has guided 
most modern scholars. In fact, as we shall see, it is impossible to 
disregard Meaning, and I shall deal briefly with it when we come 
to consider w-hat I shall call the Message. 

The type of Situation in which linguists are interested is that which 
involves a Stimulus and a Reaction, and in which at least two people, 
a Speaker (or Writer) and a Hearer (or Reader) are concerned. 

Let us begin with a simple example of such a Situation. 

X and Y go into an orchard. X, who is hungry, sees an apple 
on a tree and picks it. Seeing the apple may be considered as the 
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Stimulus (S), and picking the apple the Reaction (R).. The Situation 
can be represented diagrammatically as follows: 

X 
S -_>. R 

(sees apple) (picks apple) 

Only X is concerned, and there is no question of speech. 

Suppose, however, that X sees the apple but finds that it is out 
of reach. X then probably turns to Y, who is taller, and makes certain 
sounds with the vocal cords, tongue, palate, lips and so forth, which 
cans';* Y to pick the apple and hand it to X. 

In this speech-situation the original Stimulus (S) of seeing the 
apple produces, not the normal Reaction (R) of picking the apple, but 
a substitute-reaction (r) which consists in making sounds. The Reaction 
(R) of picking the apple is not produced by the sight of the apple but 
as a result of sounds striking Y's eardrums. These sounds, produced 
by X as a substitute- reaction, act on Y as a substitute-stimulus (s), 
The whole situation can be illustrated by the following diagram: — 

Speaker (X) Hearer (Y) 

S >* r s > R 

fees apple) (makes (hears (picks apple) 

sounds) sounds) 

Speech 

In this analysis we can notice (i) that speech is ultimately a 
substitute for action, or even a form of action in itself, (2) it to some 
extent transcends the physical situation of which it forms part, since 
S and R can occur at different times and places, (3) it normally involves 
at least two persons, and is therefore a social phenomenon. I say 
'normally" because there are cases in which no other person than 
the speaker is involved. This is so in exclamations, purposeless 
chatter, and so on. 

Now it is possible to consider the Stimulus and Reaction as to- 
gether consituting all the whole real Meaning, and Speech (r s) 
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as a mere set of signals. Hut when we consider different languages, 
we find that even where the Stimulus and Reaction are the same, the 
Message conveyed by speech may differ not only in the signals used 
but in the actual content and information conveyed. 

Let us take as an illustration the sentence: 'X said: "Please 
pick me an apple". This English sentence tells us: 

i) that X is a specified person, not just anybody, 

2) that the saying took place at some time or times in the past, 

3) that in speaking to Y, X used a polite formula, either to obtain 
a favourable response, or simply from social habit, 

4) that he expected an action-response from Y, 

5) that this action did not have to do with a specified apple. 

If this situation were reported in Spanish (X dijo: Cogeme una 
manzana) we should be told whether X said this on one occasion 
(dijo) or on an indefinite number of occasions (decia). In the language 
of the Hopi Indians of North America the question of tense — past or 
present — would be considered as irrelevant. What would be considered 
as relevant is whether we ourselves observed X to say the words, or 
whether we are relying on second-hand information. Some Far 
Eastern languages would indicate whether X was addressing an 
inferior, an equal, or a superior in rank. French and many other 
European languages would tell us whether X and Y were close friends 
(cueille-moi) or comparative strangers (cueillez-moi). Arabic would 
indicate whether Y were a male or female. Many other languages 
would show by their forms that the object "apple" belonged to one 
or other grammatical category, such as gender. 

Such concepts as were have been discussing are not always 
consciously in the mind of the speaker. They are a "built-in" pari • 
of his language. We can represent the process of speech by another 
dagrame : 

Notion -_>. Linguistic Concept — > Means of Expression 
(Subject-matter) (e.g. tense, gender, etc.) Code of signals) 

Before leaving this question it is worth reminding ourselves that 
language is essentially conventional and abstract in character. Words 
stand for whatever they do stand for only because certain people agree 
that they shall. And what they stand for is generalized and abstract 
rather than specific and concrete. "Cat" for instance, is not the name 
of any particular animal, but of a class of animals. The degree of 
abstraction and classification varies from language to language, and 
from one social group to another. To the average man red is red, 
but to the artist or dress-designer it might be crimson, scarlet, 
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vermilion, copper, rust, burgundy, brick, and so on. 

The study of the relation between Notion and Linguistic Concept, 
and between language and what it represents, constitutes the philosophy 
and psychology of a language, but it would be foolish to study this 
without first examining the Means of Expression, the code of signals 
employed. 

The physical basis of language consists of speech-sounds. These 
may be supplemented by gestures or represented by conventional 
written symbols, but it is the spoken sounds that are fundamental in 
languages. The study of the mechanical production of speech-sounds 
is phonetics, that of the significance and grouping of sounds is 
phonology or phonemics. 

The production of these sounds is affected by a number of different 
fartors. Sounds may vary according to the height and position of 
the tongue relative to the other organs of speech, the amount of 
opening between the jaws, the shape of the opening made by the lips, 
the method of production, the place of production relative to other 
speech-organs, the degree of vocalization, the force and direction of 
the breath, duration, intensity, and other factors. Since each of these 
factors may vary greatly, it is hardly surprising that the number of 
different speech sounds is almost limitless. No two persons speak 
alike, and even sounds uttered by the same speaker will vary according 
to context and position. 

For instance, to the average English speaker the individual sounds 
in "pool" [puul] and "loop" [luup] seem identical, the only apparent 
difference being that of order. A French or Polish speaker, however, 
would notice differences in the quality of the [!] in "pool" (cf. Fr. 
"poule") and the [1] in "loop". Other observers might notice the 
initial aspiration and greater length of the vowel sound [uu] in "pool", 
and differences between the quality of [p] in the two words. The 
question is whether we should consider all such sounds as essentially 
different and assign to them different symbols whenever we wish to 
record them in writing, or whether we should adopt some simpler 
method. 

We are helped towards a solution of this problem by the Phonemic 
Theory. Reduced to its bare essentials this states that where in any 
given language there exists a group of closely related sounds, regarded 
by most native speakers as essentially the same sound, and used in 
such a way that no member of the group ever replaces any other 
member of the group in the same linguistic context, then they can 
be considered as varieties (or Allophones) of the same basic sound- 
family (or Phoneme), and can be represented for most purposes by 
the same symbol. This holds good, of course, only within the language 
selected for study. In English, for example, where the "clear" [1] of 
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loop 1S always, and the "dark" [1] of "pool" is never, found 
before a vowel-sound, the two can be regarded as Ailophones-of the 
same Phoneme, but in Polish or some other language with a different 
pnoncmic structure they anight be regarded as belonging to different 

Phonemes. 

I should mention here that American linguists often use the term 
honeme when referring to any distinctive sound-feature, including 
features of stress and intonation, but that British linguists do not 
generally uso the term in this way. 

Units of speech-sound combine to form units of meaning Most 
people consider the basic unit of meaning to be the word. This belief 
is natural and widespread, but only partly correct. The word is in 
many ways an unsatisfactory unit, difficult to isolate and identify 
Are we to consider "cannot", "tablespoon", "I'm", "n'est-ce <bas" 
bntergrundbahnhofeingang', and "amamus" as single words or 
groups of words? It is true, of course, that in some languages such 
as German and English the division between words is fairly clearly 
marked by features of stress, intonation, and so forth, so that, for 
instance, a "black bird" is not the same as a "blackbird", either in 
meaning or sound. Linguists, however, often prefer to deal not in 
words but in "morphemes". These may be roughly denned as "the 
smallest unambiguous linguistic forms capable of expressing or affecting 
a meaning". {+) Thus the word "boys" (boiz) contains two morphemes 
"boy" (boi) and "s" (z). Clearly these morphemes are on different 
levels, since the first, denoting a class of young humans, is capable 
of standing by itself, whereas the second, indicating the plural, cannot 
stand by itself. We call the first a "free-form", the second a "bound- 
form ' ' . 

Before such forms can constitute coherent speech they must be 
organized and arranged in accordance with the Structure of the language. 
This Structure is determined by the speech-habits of native speakers; 
it is not necessarily either logical or consistent, though from a social 
and practical point of view it is convenient to teach certain standardized 
form? . 

The structural machinery makes use of certain devices, which 
may be summarized as follows: 

i) Selection of forms eg. "I saw him and he saw me" (where 
the selection of the forms: "I", "me", "he", "him", indicates the 
doers or "sufferers" of the action; the selection of the form "saw" 
indicates past time). 

2) Order eg. "Dog bites man" "Man bites dog". 

3) The use of "empty" or structural forms such as un-, re-, -less, 

(+) Mv own definition, but b..sed on the work of BIcomfield and 
others. 
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am, Jo, shall, used to, of. 

4} Special features of pronunciation, stress, inironatwn, 
"juncture" and so on, e.g. '/You're not going ?" (falling and 
rising.) "Well?" "Well! 1 '. 

5) Reduplication This may be complete as in "It's very, hot" 
"He just talks, talks, talks * . . " or a kind of partial echo as in 
"namby-pamby" "helter-skelter". It is not a very common or 
important device in English. 

Ih'jse devices often overlap and so are redundant. Many are, 
strictly speaking, unnecessary. "You not come yesterday" is 
grammatically unacceptable but is reasonably intelligible. Or, on the 
other hand, a device may be lacking where it is needed. Or it may 
exist in the spoken language but not in the written, or vice versa. 
This simply means that no language is perfect. 

In spits of the devoted labours of many scholars, no truly satisfac- 
tory description of the structure of English has yet been written. The 
traditional grammars suffer from the following defects; i) they are 
too much influenced by concepts derived from the grammar of other 
languages than English, especially Latin and Greek, 2) they pay too 
little attention to the spoken language, 3) they take the word — the 
"Part of Speech" — as their starting-point, instead of working down 
from the sentence(i) or up from the sound(2). Most English grammars 
begin with the words; "A Noun is the name of a person, place, or 
thing ..." — the more "honest" grammar-books add "etc/' I 

Practical works for the foreign student by writers such as A. S. 
Hornby and W. Stannard Allen, are very much better and more 
realistic, but do not attempt to give a complete description of English 
structure. 

The most interesting and promising work in this field seems to 
come from American universities such as the University of Michigan, 
and from the research carried out by Professor Charles C, Fries and 
his associates and pupils. Fries's work is so good, so stimulating, 
that there is a real danger of his theories being erected by his 
enthusiastic followers into a dogma. Needless to say, this is the last 
thing that would be desired by Professor Fries himself. 

The first problem to be dealt with in any system of structural 
grammar is that of sentences and other word-groups. The philologists 
tended to define the sentence in terms of Meaning and Function, 
though some of them had ceased to require a division into Subject and 
Predicate. Sir Alan Gardiner — an expert on Ancient Egyptian — 



(1) like Whitehall — Structural Essentials of English. 

(2) like Jespersen — Essentials of English Grammar. 
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defined a setencc as "A word or set of words followed by a pause 
and revealing an intelligible piirposc(i). This, in many ways admirable, 
definition allows for such formally incomplete utterances as- "Yes" 

"Yes?" "George!" "Well, if you really want to " 

The "mechanistic" school of linguists generally prefers a descrip- 
tion based on form. Thus, for instance, Bloomfield describes the 
sentence as "an independent linguistic form, not included by virtue 
of any grammatical construction in any longer form". (2) Such a 
description is shown to be valid if we take a nonsense utterance like 
the following: 

AGGLE IGGLES OGGLE UGGLES 

This is quite unintelligible, yet it is clearly a sentence in form 
with a definite structure corresponding to one of two types : 

1 j Young girls cat sweets, or 

2) He ) 

Jim ) s good books - 

Fries, after studying a large number of conversations recorded on 
tape, classifies utterances according to the type of response they elicit. 
Such utterances are: 

1) Those which elicit an oral response only. They include 
questions, conventional expressions like "Good morning" (where the 
response is simply a repetition of the same word), and calls (eg. 
"Harry!"), where the response might be "Yes?" or "Did you call?". 

2) Those which elicit an action-response only: eg. "Come here". 

3) Those which elicit merely attention. Continued attention may 
be signalled by expressions on the part of the hearer such as" "Yes'" 
"Really?" "H'm" "Good heavens! "(3) 

Word groups may also be classified as Endocentric or "Headed", 
and exocentric, or "Non-headed", Groups. A Headed Group is one 
which "belongs to the same form-class as one of its constituents" (4), 
of which the group may be said to be an extension. Thus "the red 
rose" belongs to the same form-class as "rose". A Non-headed Group 
does not belong to the same form-class as any constituent, eg. "John 
ran", or "in the garden". Oviously a Sentence is a Non-Headed 
Group. All Word-groups are characterised by features of tone, stress, 
and so on, which all form an important, though hitherto neglected, 
part of the structure of English. 

The same system of division irrto Endocentric and Exocentric 

Ol The Theory of Speech and Language. 
(2) Language p. 170. 

J?! £r es £•?■ Structure of English (The examples are my own). 
(4) Bloomfield. Language; Whitehall, Structural Essentials of English. 
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Groups can also be applied to the groups of morphemes which make 
up a compound or complex word. If this seems to blur the traditional 
distinctions between Vocabulary and Grammar, or between Morphology 
and Syntax, I, personally, think this is probably all the the good. 
In Modern English, at least, the Part of Speech to which a word 
belongs should no longer be determined by a kind of a priori label 
denoting its general function (Names, Actions, and so on), but by the 
position and role it can occupy in the structure of a sentence or 
utterance. Some parts of speech may also, of course, have charac- 
teristic word-forms. But whether we are dealing with words or 
word-groups, the important thing is structure. 

In such a short and superficial survey of some of the modem 
trends in linguistic study, especially as applied to English, it is all too 
easy to appear by turns either dogmatic or vague. I may seem to 
have endorsed or rejected theories which cannot be fully understood 
without detailed study, preferably re-inforced by practical experience 
either in the laboratory or in the classroom. My admiration for the 
work of wodern American linguists must not be taken to imply that 
1 reject the "mentalistic" or philosophical study of language in favour 
of the scientific approach. I believe that both kinds of study are 
necessary and useful, and that they can and should help each other. 
But, like psychologists, linguists are handicapped by having to use 
the very medium they are investigating for the purpose of investigation. 
It is for this reason that the more objective approach has been so 
valuable, by showing us a new unencumbered way to the academic 
understanding and practical teaching of English and other languges. 

Baghdad 

2nd November 1963 
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The end of the Napoleonic wars left Europe and the Near East 
open once again to English travellers, and during the following decade 
two picaresque novels of first-class merit were published, each dealing 
with Near Eastern countries, and each sufficiently popular to stimulate 
further interest in the newly-accessible Muslim world. They were 
'Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Modern Greek' by Thomas Hope (18 19) 
and Tiaji Baba of Ispahan 1 by James Morier (1824). 

Although Sir Walter Scott praised both books equally (and very 
highly*) their subsequent fortunes have been very different. 'Haji 
Baba' has retained its popularity for many years, partly because of 
its gay humour and the lively ups-and-dow r ns of fortune which its 
narrator-hero enjoys, and partly because it describes Persian manners 
and customs with such informative accuracy that for very many years 
the traditional advice for any traveller to that country was: 'Take 
an English saddle and a copy of Haji Baba J \ 'Anastasius' on the 
other hand, although in many ways of quite equal merit (and in some 
aspects far superior) to Morier 's entertaining tale, is now in danger 
of becoming a completely forgotten masterpiece, known only to 
specialists in Regency literature and students of the picaresque 
tradition. 

On its first publication — without the author's name — 
Anastasius' was almost universally attributed to Lord Byron. This 
attribution seemed reasonable enough: the book not only deals with 
those parts of the East which Byron was known to have visited, but 
it also shews a vigour in characterisation and story-telling rather 
similar to that displayed in such lively verse-narrative as 'Childe 
Harold', The Giaour', and The Corsair'. In addition to this, 
Anastasius himself, the good-looking, wild, sardonic young Gre?k t 



introduction to 'The Talisman". 
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revmgotui but often generous and friendly, seems very n.uch lire 
alter c;;o of the handsome but moody young lord of Newstead who 
had scandalised London society, who was bitterly satirical in 
his dislikes, and who was so openly a partisan of Greece in its struggle 
against the Ottoman Empire. 

Byron read the book with delight and would have been proud to 
have written it: he "wept bitterly" as he humourously expressed it 
to Lady Blessington, "first that he had not written it, and secondly 
that Hope had." No bold bad baron, bm plain Mr Thomas Hope, "a 
neb cut unromantic commoner {once unkindly caricatured with his 
wife as Beauty and the Beast) had produced this vivid powerful book 
about the life and travels of the arrogant young Greek islander; to 
everyone's surprise _ and one contemporary reviewer* flatly refused 
to believe the truth — the author was a wealthy dilettante who amused 
himself by designing furniture and by collecting classical statues and 
Chinese porcelain. The whole affair must have been even more 
annoying to Byron as he had recently included Hope in a satire: it 



was 



The victim sad of vase-collecting spleen 
House-furnisher withal, one Thomas hight 

who had written the book which Byron would so much have liked to 
have written himself. 

Hope was very rich, and had spent some of his fortune and several 
years of his life in travel through the Muslim world. Into the mould 
ol Vmastasius' he has cast all his experience of Eastern men and 
manners, and very few of the rich young men who, like himselfs spent 
a few years on an extended Grand Tour before settling down to a 
quiet life in the English countryside can have possessed such an acute 
power of observation and such a talent for lively, vigorous and 
sardonic description: 

The book is in the conventional picaresque tradition, with frequent 
vicissitudes of fortune which befall the hero, a number of love-affairs, 
and several interpolated stories which are told by different characters 
in the tale. This rather hackneyed recipe for a best-seller is well-known 
to any student of the English novel; such books are often amusing 
or romantic, but almost never contain the genuine feeling for contem- 
porary history nor the dramatic power which together make 'Anastasius' 
so striking a book. Hope's uncommon skill in character-drawing is 
of special interest when the book is regarded as history: he describes 
real people who were living at the time of his travels, some of whom 
he may have met personally, and all of whom must have been .vividly 
described to him by his contemporaries. His literary style remembers 

* The famous Sydney Smith. 
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Gibbon but it is brisker; balanced and antithetical, it is sufficiently 
varied — and vigorous — to avoid monotony. 

Antithesis is well suited to ironic or bitter humour, and Anastasius' 
description of Achmet (kehaya to the Pasha of Baghdad) is a good 
example of Hope's style and of his keen .perception: 

Achmet, once a groom in Suleiman's stable, now held in 
his stead the reins of empire. I was received at his levee with 
the utmost courtesy. Nothing indeed could be more fascinating 
than Achmet 1 s exterior. His features were fine, his figure noble, 
his manners dignified yet mild, his wit playful without pungency. 
He spoke with affability to all, and never ceased bewailing the 
pomp his situation required, No passion ever could be perceived 
to disturb the serenity of his countenance or the placidity of his 
temper, 

But most deceitful was this fair outside. Humble in his 

manner, his heart swelled with unbounded pride: for every 

piastre he gave in gifts, his agents doubled their exactions tenfold. 

The more he expatiated on the pleasure of pardoning the more 

certain it was that he meditated some act of signal revenge; and 

if he sighed at being obliged to represent his master, it 

was because he longed for Suleiman's death, to be master Jiimself, 

Other people — some better and some worse than Achmet — are 

described with equal acuteness: a few of them spring to life in a single 

phrase or sentence. There is for instance the great Bey Mavroyeni, 

Prince of Valachia, In spite of his power and position the reader 

remembers his character best in the light of Anastasius' cutting 

comment 

'among the tongues he commanded, that of his loving helpmate 
had never been numbered. He therefore might rule in great 
affairs abroad, but always ended by obeying in little matters at 
home', 
and in much the same ironic vein Anastasius tells us of his own sister 
who had embraced Islam in order to marry a Turk. She inccssant ] y 
bewailed this apostasy until at last her husband granted her a divorce: 
'immediately she flew back at once into the arms of the church 
and into those of a young Greek, who, an effective instrument 
in her reformation, obliterated every trace of her first unhallowed 
wedlock by a more canonical union'. 

Hope's skill in lively characterisation does not depend solely upon 
opportunities for bitterness or irony. In the prison at Istanbul, where 
Anastasius served a sentence, was the mountain-chieftain Mackari. 
Although Mackari had undergone torture and insults, though he was 
loaded with chains, he still remained a chief; by his courage and 
devotion he still protected his comrades as far as was humanly 
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possible, and his very warders could not "shake off the awe felt by 
all who approached him. They confessed by their fears their 
nothingness in his presence." Mackan "looked like the cedar of 
Lebanon, which, though scathed by lightning from heaven, still over- 
tops all the trees of the forest" and his voice "was the roar of a 
lion, dreaded even through the bars of his cage." 

Almost as memorable, though far calmer in tone, is the description 
of the dying Zoroastrian who met his end with such firmness and 
dignity. In 'Anastasius' Hope continually derides human weaknesses 
but be greatly admires dignity and fortitude, and gives some of his 
finest prose to passages which describe physical or moral courage. 
This particular description stands out like some unexpected and 
beautifully illuminated capital in the chapter of Anastasius' undignified 
adventures as a quack doctor's assistant. The old Persian, knowing 
that his death was near, refused all medical aid but begged to be 
allowed to watch the setting of the sun. The stairs were too narrow 
for him to be carried out quickly and he was therefore placed before 
the open window 

'so as to enjoy the full view of the glorious orb, just in the act of 
dropping beneath the horizon. He remained a few moments in 
silent adoration, and mechanically we all joined him in fixing 
our eyes on the object of his worship. It set in all its splendour; 
and when its golden disc had entirely disappeared, we looked 
round at the Parsee. He too had sunk into everlasting rest.' 
Though Hope's success does not depend on humour or on any 
other single quality, yet humour, usually sardonic in tone, is to be 
found in abundance and provides a very pleasant light relief through- 
out the book. Anastasius loves to spotlight vanity, guile, avarice, or 
indeed any other human weakness, and the author does not even 
spare himself. Hope was a keen collector of ancient art; but his 
Anastasius felt no enthusiasm for archaeologists who 

'preferred the remains of a former worn-out world to the good 

things of the present renovated globe, and a petrified oyster or 

cabbage to fare of easier digestion' 

and in the character of "Mr T" we cannot help recognising a neat 

miniature portrait _ sympathetically drawn but nonetheless viewed 

with satiric amusement _ of Mr Thomas Hope himself as 

'a young gentleman of great fortune, tired of having everything 
at home in the most comfortable style for nothing but the trouble 
of issuing his commands, and who therefore wandered about the 
world to enjoy the variety of now and then going to bed without 
his supper or getting up without having gone to bed.' 
There is humour of incident as well as of character. In spite of 
his acuteness Anastasius falls victim _ as so many others have done 
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since — to an Egyptian confidence trickster. He had, while in Cairo, 
bought a very expensive and magnificent fur pelisse: 

'the very mob raved of its beauty; and one youth in particular 
eyed it with such intense adoration that, unable to possess himself 
of the whole, he cut off the left sleeve while it hung at my back.' 
Anastasius gloomily sent home the damaged cloak, but good 

fortune appeared to follow: 

'Scarce however had its mangled body reached my door than 
after it walked in the severed limb. Dropped in the confusion 
of the place by the thief, the precious fragment had been picked 
up by an honest fellow who, by the greatest good luck, happened 
to be a tailor into the bargain, and offered to wield his needle. 
The honest fellow's services were accepted; the cloak was given 
him and he retired to work in a little back chamber. 

Unluckily this room, besides a door, also had a window; and 
having come in at the one, my friend chose, for variety to go 
out at the other. On my looking in to hasten the business, tailor, 
cloak, and sleeve had disappeared together, nor have they ever 
since been heard of/ 

Subsequently Anastasius falls by accident into a troupe of 
professional beggars from the Morea. 

'Moved with compassion at the sight of so much suffering 
1 determined at once to remove all these accumulated ills, and 
for this purpose began to lay lustily about me with my good long 
ox-hide whip. It would have gladdened a feeling heart to see 
what a salutary and immediate effect followed this application. 
At the very first flourish the lame found the use of their legs, 
the blind recovered their sight, and the deaf and dumb a Stentorian 

voice. A poor decrepit creature, doubled with age and infirmity 

straightening as if by magic — became all at once as nimble as 
a stag: a man shaped like a dromedary slipped his hunch without 
missing it; and a woman, eighteen months at least gone with 
child, stumbling over a gravestone, brought to light a truss of 
straw ! J 

Such hyperbole frequently enriches comment and description in 

the book: of a merchant's harenvhidclen wives Anastasius writes 

4 Nothing so' little seen, except thunder, ever made so much 
noise' 
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of a bore 

'he entertained his friends with stories so long and tiresome that 
they would have made the Very moon split her face with yawning' 
and he also tells of a severely puritanical doctor of Mohammedan 
law 'who, considering all amusements as equally heinous, made 
no difference between a .game of chess and illicit attentions to one's 
own great-grandmother' . 

Quite as effectively as hyperbole he uses understatement: of his 
return to Istanbul after an unsuccessful military expedition: 

The mob of the capital; it seems, had promised itself the agreeable 
spectacle of the heads of the Egyptian Beys stuck on the battle- 
ments of the Bab-humayoon, and cared little to see us only bring 
back our own. To ourselves however this was a source of some 

satisfaction'. 

Even the most horrible practices are sometimes described with 
humour. In the character of a santon, or Turkish holy man, 
Anastasius arrives at Acre, at that time under the rule of Djezzar. 

The first face I met in the city appeared short of its nose — 
I had witnessed that deficiency elsewhere. The next was minus 
an eye; — that too is sometimes seen in other countries; — but 
the third had no ears, the fourth no lips; and there seemed to 
he as many people possessed of one hand only as two* At last, 
meeting a man whom I was not afraid to question on this local 
singularity, in as much as — by some singular piece of good luck 
apparent!}' — he still retained the possession of his full set of 
limbs and features, I civilly accosted him, expressed my joy at 
seeing his eyes, ears, nose, mouth etc., all complete; and finally 
begged to ask how it happened that this occurrence was so rare 
at Acre? 

'You are a stranger, it seems' answered the man, 'and have 
not yet been taught the mark of our master: it is by these 
peculiarities that our shepherd knows his flock. Every sinner 
receives it; — but remember, some saints are not exempted/ 

The very ligh the arte dness of this description somehow adds to 
the sinister reputation of this same Djezzar and prepares us for the 
effect of his; sudden return to his capital after his fifth pilgrimage to 
Mecca ; 

'A bomb, bursting in the middle of its assembled population 
could not have spread at A^ro a greater dismay than did 
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Djezzar \s unexpected arrival. Immediately every eye became 
fixed, every tongue tied, and every lirnb motionless and paralysed, 
as if by the force of a fascination. No one durst speak, or look, 
or even listen; for the fate of all Djezzar' s enemies, taken one 
after the other from among the living, made the vulgar believe 
in the supernatural powers he affected; while the wise dreaded 
what supplied the place of magic — spies who informed him of 
everything, and agents who stopped at nothing/ 

Djezzar's hideous and bloody career is among those pieces of 
historical reporting which set the book apart from — and above . — 
other romances of its kind* They are introduced as accounts of local 
history which are told to Anastasius during his traveis, and they not 
only give added variety to the book (or, as Anastasius himself says 
•get rid, during a few pages of the eternal I which haunts all the rest 
ot my narrative') but are in themselves fine passages of descriptive 
writing. The story of Djezzar, his atrocities of cruelty and his 
relentless vmdictiveness, make a splendidly aweful tale of terror. 
Barbarous as a husband and merciless as ,a master, his mamelukes 
and his harem together conspired to murder him* 

; No one knows what foe to "humanity betrayed the well-concerted 
plot; all saw too soon that Djezzar knew his danger. Infuriate 
he rushed into his harem and for a while stabbed indiscriminately 
all he met in his way. But soon he regretted the too easy death 
vouchsafed to the first victims of his rage — his own hands, it 
is said, submitted to the rack those charms in which he had 
rioted by preference, and the greatness of the reptuies he had 
tasted became the measure of the pangs he had inflicted/ 

Another historical episode, but one which fills us with enthusiasm 

and admiration instead of with the loathing which Djezzar inspires, 
deals with Hassan Djeddawi's hairsbreadth escape from assassination 

and his flight through the streets of Cairo. Hope was clearly born 
a century and a half too soon ; he is a superb example of a cinema 
script- writer manque. The passage, which is worth quoting at length 
for its exciting 'moving-picture J technique, ranks with the very 
highest productions of vivid reportage; 

It had been planned to make Hassan Djeddawi's murder appear 
to be accidental, and the accident was arranged to take place at the 
Saturday dames when it was known that the Bey was to be a spectator* 
in the contest of shooting at an earthenware jar, two competitors 
failed completely. 

A third now tries in his turn ; his ball eoes wider still than 
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the former from the pre te ruled mark but it strikes the real one, 
for it grazes the turban of Djeddawi. Every bystander loudly 
laments the accident. The Bey alone saw the intent: he saw 
his death-warrant signed. Immediately he calls round him his 
Mamelukes and from their closepressed circle raises the cry of 
war and the sword of defiance. The games cease; the fight 
commences: the few remaining adherents of Ismail join the 
banners of Hassan. 

Three entire days did every street of Cairo in turns become 
the field of battle. Three entire days did every stone of the 
capital in turns stream with blood. At last Hassan felt his 
strength give way and saw his supporters fall off one by one. 

He retreats to the suburbs, reaches the house of a friend and with 
furious gallantry defends it, but at last is driven to save himself by 
flight along the roof-taps. He 

vaults from terrace to terrace and climbs from roof to 
roof — sometimes scaling almost inaccessible heights, at others 
leaping down awful precipices' 

until he is forced to come down to ground-level once more, where, at 
the bottom of a long flight of steps he sees a hostile Mameluke waiting 
to bar his passage: 

him he fells with his sabre at a single blow, and mounting the 
Mameluke's own steed he rides back at full speed to Cairo. But 
at every turn his antagonists were watching. They soon espy 
his escape and in a moment he heard the whole troop again close 
at his heels. Danger seemed to lend him wings. He reaches 
Cairo the first — though scarce by the distance of a pistol-shot. 
Meeting a string of camels carrying water, he Tends open the 
skins with his dagger to increase the slippery smoothness of the 
pavement. Coming up with a file of arabas, conveying a wedd- 
ing, he tilts over the wagons to bar the passage. No throng of 
human beings however great, stops his career. Overthrowing 
some, trampling others underfoot, he still advances unslackened 
in his speed. Everywhere warning shouts announce his approach; 
everywhere screams of terror precede his rapid steps, At sight 
of him the horrorstruck mob flies in every direction like chaff 
before the hurricane: and his wide circuit frequently bringing him 
back to the same places in which he had appeared before — but 
each time more pale and ghastly and covered with blood than 
before — he at last begins to be viewed as his own ghost, still 
continuing the flight of his body. It was a stupendous thing to 
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bchukl ,a vast capital, successively filled .with ever- increasing 
terror and dismay by the appearance of a single man, and that 
man himself a fugitive, only darting by like a meteor; just heard, 
just seen, and then again disappearing. 

Hassan, totally exhausted, eventually claims the protection of 
Ibrahim, the powerful Sheik-el-belled, who, though an enemy, k 
closely related to him. Ibrahim grants Hassan protection but turns 
out to be a traitor: he promises him a safe-conduct out of Egypt; 
it is only later that the Bey hears that he is to be sent to Djedda, the 
town which he once had sacked; a place where he will inevitably meet 
a death far more cruel than if he had died in battle. Quietly he 
allowed himself to be taken to Suez where he was put on board a 
vessel bound for Djedda. 

'in the darkness of the night he fell upon the Reis himself the 
moment sleep closed his eyelids, and with his arm round the 
pilot's throat and his pistol to his heart, he forced him to steer 
for the African coast, and for the port of Cosseir. There he 
disembarked, by forced marches gained Akmim and from that 
place plunged into the desert. In a few days he reached the 
tents of his former Arab allies. The fame of his wonderful 
escape spread in all directions; at last it reached Cairo and the 
wreck of his party insensibly withdrew and joined, high up the 
Nile, its imperishable leader*. 

If I have achieved any success at all in selecting these passages 
from 'Anastasius', the reader is now wondering why a book with such 
obvious merits should have become so utterly forgotten that the name 
of Thomas Hope is far better known to experts on English furniture 
than to students of English literature. 

There are several reasons for this: one of them is simply a matter 
of length. 'Anastasius' is a solid three-volume novel, and was written 
for a more leisured age than ours: accordingly it is inclined to suffer 
in the twentieth century. However, many other long books have 
survived, and length is not a sufficient factor in itself to damn a good 
book to total oblivion. A more important reason is that Hope's 
preoccupation with contemporary history, which I have noted as one 
of the merits of the book, is also one of its weaknesses. Far too long 
is spent in trying to explain the baffling fluctuating (and at this distance 
of time, rather dull) party politics of the Egyptian Beys; the magni- 
fieant speed at which part of the story travels is matched by passages 
of slow introspection: Anastasius is perhaps a little too interested in 
his own character, and paragraph after paragraph describes in the 
minutest detail the upbringing and psychology of his friends. Hope's 
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